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THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO 


CHAPTER I 
WITH DICKENS IN JACOB’S ISLAND 


“Witt you come with me to Jacob’s Island some 
Saturday afternoon?” asked Mr. Fairfield, breaking a 
long silence. 

We had been dining together at my chambers in 
Verulam Buildings. Now we were sitting in a back 
room ; I on one of the window-seats, smoking and watch- 
ing the shades of evening fall upon Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
as I resolved a problem of some knottiness which a client 
had submitted to me a few hours earlier; and at the 
table, with his long, lean form bent over Horwood’s map 
of London and the lamplight falling upon his grey hair, 
James C. Fairfield, of Chicago, U.S.A., was busy with a 
pencil and paper. 

“ Jacob’s Island! That’s in Oliver Twist : isn’t it ? 
Oh yes; I'll go with you. Where is it ?” 

“Tt’s on the Surrey side, not a mile east of London 
Bridge. Vl read you Dickens’s description of it, if I 
may Z 99 

Silence gave consent; so taking up a little pile of 
memoranda that lay before him, Mr. Fairfield found 
what he wanted and read as follows : 


, . . beyond Dockhead in the Borough of Southwark, 

stands Jacob’s Island, surrounded by a muddy ditch, six 

or eight feet deep and fifteen or twenty wide when the tide 

is in, once called Mill Pond, but known in the days of this 
A 
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story as Folly Ditch. It is a creek or inlet from the Thames, 
and can always be filled at high water by opening the sluices 
at the Lead Mills from which it took its old name. At such 
times, a stranger, looking from one of the wooden bridges 
thrown across it at Mill Lane, will see the inhabitants of 
the houses on either side lowering from their back doors 
and windows, buckets, pails, domestic utensils of all Kinds, 
in which to haul the water up ; and when his eye is turned 
from these operations to the houses themselves, his utmost 
astonishment will be excited by the scene before him. Crazy 
wooden galleries common to the backs of half-a-dozen houses, 
with holes from which to look upon the slime beneath ; 
windows, broken and patched, with poles thrust out, on 
which to dry the linen that is never there ; rooms so small, 
so filthy, so confined, that the air would seem too tainted 
even for the dirt and squalor which they shelter; wooden 
chambers thrusting themselves out above the mud, and 
threatening to fall into it—as some have done; dirt- 
besmeared walls and decaying foundations: every repulsive 
lineament of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, 
rot and garbage; all these ornament the banks of Folly 
Ditch. 


** What's Dockhead ? ’’ I asked. 

*“Tt’s the head of St. Saviour’s Dock: that’s a long 
narrow creek, running out of the Thames a little below 
Tower Bridge. It’s in Bermondsey—it used to belong 
to the Abbey. That was St. Saviour’s.” 

** Bermondsey ! I've never been there.” 

**T should have been surprised if you had. No one 
ever goes there. Of course Dickens knew it—he knew 
all London—but I must confess I am struck by his 
peculiar and intimate knowledge of Jacob’s Island. It’s 
such a small place and it’s so out of the way. Decent 
enough now, but in his young days it must have been 
very rough—hardly safe for an outsider in decent clothes. 
You can gather as much from what he says about it a 
little earlier in the chapter. I wish you’d have a look 
at it—chapter fifty. You remember how Sikes went to 
the place after he’d murdered Nancy. He hanged him- 
self there—accidentally, of course.” 

I fetched Oliver Twist; and while I studied it Mr. 
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Fairfield, on the opposite side of the table, bent over the 
map, sketching with a fountain pen. 

“Yes ; he seems to have known the place well,” I 
remarked, after I had gone straight through the chapter, 
and had turned back to the beginning and re-read the 
description of Jacob’s Island. ‘‘The whole neighbour- 
hood, in fact: listen to this ! 


‘To reach this place, the visitor has to penetrate through 
a maze of close, narrow and muddy streets, thronged by 
the roughest and poorest of waterside people, and devoted 
to the traffic they may be supposed to occasion. .. . 
Jostling with unemployed labourers of the lowest class 
..-.+ he makes his way with difficulty along, assailed by 
offensive sights and smells from the narrow alleys which 
branch off on the right and left. . . . Arriving at length, he 
walks beneath tottering house-fronts projecting over the 
pavement, dismantled walls that seem to totter as he passes, 
chimneys half crushed, half hesitating to fall, windows guarded 
by rusty iron bars that time and dirt have almost eaten 
away, every imaginable sign of desolation and neglect.’ ”’ 


“And you’ve noticed what follows the paragraph I 
read to you ?”’ struck in Mr. Fairfield. ‘It says—doesn’t 
it ?—that thirty or forty years before, the Island was 
flourishing—until it got into Chancery.” 

*That’s about it. These are the words— Thirty or 
forty years ago before losses and Chancery suits came upon 
it, it was a thriving place ; but now it is a desolate island 
indeed.’ I don’t quite know, by-the-way, how losses 
come upon a neighbourhood. Do you ?” 

“Tt is a rather odd phrase.” The Pilgrim from 
Chicago admitted this grudgingly, for he takes no pleasure 
in verbal criticism of his idol’s text. 

“‘T may as well explain to you how the place lies,” 
he went on. “ You can get the hang of it better from 
this rough sketch of mine than from the map, for I’ve 
left out all the superfluous detail.” 

By this time the sketch—a glorified reproduction 
whereof is printed below—lay upon my open book and 
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Mr. Fairfield, using his pen as a pointer, was explaining 
it from over my shoulder. 


*You’re looking north—towards the river. That’s 
St. Saviour’s Dock on the left. Mill Street runs along 
the side of the Dock and ends at Bermondsey Wall: the 
street which stands on the river bank. There’s the 
Island to the right of Mill Street. Do you see where 
Jacob Street cuts across it from west to east ? And do 
you see that bridge to Jacob Street from Mill Street— 
over the Folly Ditch? And another bridge at the 
opposite end of Jacob Street ? And please observe two 
other bridges from Mill Street—north and south of the 
bridge into Jacob Street. But perhaps these bridges 
don’t recall anything to your mind.” 

The pages of Oliver Twist fluttered under an im- 
patient hand, and the next moment the book was before 
me, with a lean finger pointing to the following passage : 
“* Kach little bridge (and there were three in sight) bent 
beneath the weight of the crowd upon it.”’ 
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“Bless me!” said I. “And do you suggest that 
Horwood’s bridges are the three referred to ? ” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” responded Mr. Fairfield, 
with a triumphant laugh. 

“T can go one better than that,’’ he continued, still 
glowing with triumph: ‘“‘ I can show you the very house 
where Sikes hanged himself. Dickens says it was a 
detached house of fair size. The only detached house 
in Mill Street, which backed upon the Ditch, was one 
at the corner of Jacob Street. That's the house!” 
His finger had swooped down upon a tiny oblong space 
at the south-west corner of Jacob Street, hatched over 
with diagonal lines. 

“ And the bridge that runs alongside that house,” he 
went on, “is the bridge on which Mr. Brownlow stood— 
where he clung on to the railings, and offered fifty pounds 
to any one who took Sikes alive.” 

“‘T should like to look at the map itself,” said I, with 
legal caution. 

Seeing was believing. Horwood’s wonderful pro- 
duction showed an almost continuous line of houses on 
the east side of Mill Street, but the only detached house 
was the one marked upon Mr. Fairfield’s sketch. There 
it stood in Horwood’s copper-plate, just south of the 
bridge leading to Jacob Street, with its front looking 
upon Mill Street and its back washed by the Folly 
Ditch. 

“* Very curious,” was my verdict ; and as Mr. Fairfield 
was my guest, I forbore to dash his happiness by reminding 
him that the map was dated 1799: nearly forty years 
before Oliver Twist was written. 

** What’s a staveyard ?”’ I asked, when I was back 
on the window-seat and was studying my friend’s rough 
plan. ‘‘There’s one marked here on the north side of 
Jacob Street.” 

“‘T suppose it’s a place where they make staves for 
casks. Did you happen to notice 2” 

“ Notice what ?”’ I asked, for he had stopped short. 
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‘Nothing of any importance,” he answered, smiling. 
“Tl tell you about it after we’ve been to Jacob’s 
Island.” 

It was on a dull afternoon in November that we 
rambled there. 

‘“* Not many changes here in the ten years I’ve known 
the place,” said Mr. Fairfield more than once, as we 
made our way along the Bankside; and he seemed to 
purr with satisfaction. 

But hard by Cardinal Cap Alley his tone changed. 

‘** Hullo! I do believe these houses have been rebuilt,” 
he said sharply, as he came to a dead stop in front of 
the Phoenix Inn Wharves. ‘‘ And yet—and yet hk” 

The point was too important to be left in doubt. A 
handy native was consulted, and fortunately for my 
friend’s peace of mind, he was able to assure us that 
the houses had been only refronted. 

At Horseshoe Alley we turned aside to inspect the 
commemorative bronze in Park Street, which marks the 
approximate site of the Globe Playhouse. About a year 
before, Mr. Fairfield had laid before me certain issues 
of The Trmes, in order that my legal mind, for so he was 
pleased to call it, might weigh the evidence for and 
against Dr. Wallace’s contention that the playhouse 
stood between Park Street and the Thames. I had felt 
no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that Dr. Martin 
had proved that this contention was ill-founded, and 
that beyond all doubt, the site of Shakespeare’s Globe 
lay within Messrs. Barclay & Perkins’ premises, south of 
Park Street. 

We were lucky enough to find the river at high-water 
when we reached the tiny inlet of St. Mary Overy’s 
Dock. The surroundings are not picturesque, but in the 
dead silence of a Saturday afternoon there are few spots 
in London more moving in a small way than this old 
landing-place, with a full tide lapping the disused steps, 
and the great, still river stretching out beyond. 

Here we lingered for a time; and then skirting 
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Southwark Cathedral, we crossed the Borough High 
Street and dived down Duke Street. This runs behind 
the railway station and leads into Tooley Street. We had 
had a gleam or two of sunshine as we came along the 
Bank, but by now a leaden gloom had descended upon 
the riverside. No place looks its best on a lowering 
November afternoon, and the reader must make allow- 
ances for this when I say that my recollection of the 
road to Bermondsey is nothing less than depressing. 
With the young planes in leaf and the sun shining, I 
daresay Tooley Street is no more dismal than any other 
work-a-day thoroughfare in the neighbourhood of South- 
wark. It is undeniably respectable, almost imposing, in- 
deed, as regards the height and size of the buildings; but 
it is a region of factories and industrial dwellings, drab, 
grimy and commonplace from end to end. Some of the 
side-streets which lead towards the river—Battle Bridge 
Lane, Green Bank and Stoney Lane, for instance—have 
names that fall pleasantly on the ear, but they are as 
depressing as Tooley Street itself, and they are not 
nearly so airy. 

In the course of our pilgrimage we saw only one open 
space. This was an asphalted playground at the corner 
of Weavers Lane, and it was no less dreary than the 
neighbouring streets. There were no children visible when 
we stepped inside, but here and there an adult inhabitant 
of Bermondsey smoked his pipe and meditated. On one 
of the seats a lignum-vite-faced old man was improving 
the mind of a disciple-like junior at his side. Religion 
seemed to be the burden of this ancient’s song. “ The 
Spirit couldn’t move that man,” he was saying as we 
drew near. 

“The Spirit couldn’t move that man,” he repeated 
slowly. ‘“‘ Why not ?” 

The disciple shuffled his feet as if doubtful of the 
correct answer. 

“The Devil must have been in possession of him,” 
he hazarded at last. 
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This was an excellent shot. The old man smote him 
rapturously on the knee. 

“ You’ve hit it—I couldn’t move him an inch.” 

“A hot gospeller,’’ remarked Mr. Fairfield as soon 


as we were back. in the street. ‘‘I like those hard- 
shell old zealots, but, oh! how I hated them when I 
was young.” 


“‘T hope you let them move you an inch or two,” 
said I, ‘‘if only for the sake of your good name in the 
community.” 

A little way past the playground, at a point where 
the road forked, we came upon a statue. Ever since we 
had left the cathedral behind us, the way had been so 
dull and the moral atmosphere so depressing that now it 
was almost a surprise to discover that Bermondsey had 
any traffic with the fine arts. But here, in solid bronze 
was the effigy of her first mayor, a benevolent-looking 
gentleman, well-stricken in years, with vast collar-flaps 
asserting themselves under his beard. 

** As he lived to be over seventy,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
scanning the inscription, “I think we may assume that 
he was a non-resident. The place would be the death 
of me in a year.” 

** A colonel of volunteers, I see,’ he continued. ‘‘ I 
didn’t know that your mayors were of that stamp.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know much about them.” 

“Tm not sure that Ido. The only one IJ can recall 
on the spur of the moment is the mayor of Eatanswill— 
it was in the nail and sarspan business that he made 
his money.” 

This quotation from Pickwick acted like a tonic 
upon Mr. Fairfield’s energies, and for some minutes he 
regaled me with other extracts from the election chapter. 
But as soon as we had resumed our pilgrimage along 
Tooley Street, the influence of Bermondsey descended 
upon him like a wet blanket, and he slouched along at 
my side, the very picture of dejection. 

I was no less bored than he, but I made a virtuous effort 
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to lighten his gloom. ‘“‘ We must be getting near Jacob’s 
Island now, ” I remarked cheerily. 

“Thank Heaven !”’ was the answer. 

For the time being his intellectual faculties were so 
torpid that even when we passed Boss Street, and I drew 
attention to the name, the sweet and homelike asso- 
ciations which it ought to have called up made no 
appeal to his emotions. His lack-lustre eye travelled 
from ‘ Boss Street, S.E.” to the pile of industrial dwell- 
ings on the other side of the way and he uttered a tired 
groan. 

In silence we made our way past Lafone Street and 
Three Oak Lane. Then came Shad Thames, the street 
which runs along the west side of St. Saviour’s Dock. 
The main road curves here and becomes Dockhead. It 
was a forlorn prospect that met our eyes when we reached 
this point. The Dock is such a narrow place, and it is 
so shut in by buildings to left and right, that it looks 
like a tank. The tide was out that Saturday afternoon. 
Through iron railings we gazed forth upon an expanse 
of slime that stretched away as far as the eye could 
reach, with a tier of lighters aground on either side, and 
high up in the far distance a murky opening which was, 
no doubt, the entrance to Father Thames. 

‘“He knew that part of the river well,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, pointing to the mist northward. 

* Yow’re thinking of Our Mutual Friend ? ” 

** For the moment I was thinking of the first chapter 
of Bleak House— fog down the river where it rolls among 
the tiers of shipping and the waterside pollutions of a 
great city.’ I don’t profess to quote correctly. I wish 
we’d come here on a sunshiny day. This sends one’s 
mercury down to zero.” 

But though Mr. Fairfield said this gloomily and he 
shuddered as he spoke, I could see that his interest in our 
pilgrimage was reviving. Presently he brought out a map. 

“Tf we keep on this side-walk we shall curve round 
into Mill Street, ’’ he said, moving onward. “* We’ve got 
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to skirt the buildings on the right-hand side of the 
Dock. It’s only a few paces.” 

This proved to be right. We were in Mill Street 
almost as soon as the words were out of his mouth. 

“London Street’s on the right-hand side,” he went 
on. “It was on the mainland you will remember. 
There were some bridges across the Ditch there—bridges 
from London Street to the Island—though my sketch 
doesn’t show them.” 

We went past another block of industrial dwellings. 
Then came a tea-blending warehouse, and after it a 
chemical manufactory. This stood at the corner of a side 
street. 

“That’s it,” said Mr. Fairfield, hurrying across the 
road. 

““ Wolseley Street !”’ he ejaculated in some disorder, 
but a glance at the map reassured him. 

“It’s the street right enough: they’ve changed the 
name.”’ 

It was a very poor place. On the left was a row of 
small two-storeyed houses, with tiny walled fore-courts. 
These were the queerest little enclosures I had ever seen, 
and the walls of both courts and houses were coated with 
a yellow wash by no means pleasant to the eye. Before 
T could make any further observation of the neighbourhood, 
a hand clutched my shoulder and an excited whisper 
broke upon my ear. 

“ They’re built on the site of the Ditch—these yellow 
places I mean—they follow the curve of it. Look here!” 

What I was asked to look at was a largish tracing 
from Horwood. With this thrust under my eyes, and 
with Mr. Fairfield’s finger pointing to the west end of 
London Street, I was able to admit that he seemed to 
be right. 

“‘ One of these three bridges mentioned in Oliver Twist 
ran from Mill Street to London Street,’’ he announced 
a moment later. ‘“‘ When we turned in here out of Mill 
Street, we crossed that bridge and the Ditch, so to speak. 
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I daresay we really did cross the water: I suppose it’s 
still there—underground in a pipe like the River Fleet.” 

The little yellow houses ended at a public-house 
called the Ship Aground : a neat-looking hostelry, some- 
what in rear of the general building-line. From a little 
below this point, a huge pile of model dwellings ran 
eastward to the corner. The frontage of this pile followed 
a slight inward curve. 

“There must have been some change in the lie of that 
part of the street,” said Mr. Fairfield, after he had con- 
sulted his tracing. ‘“‘ The Ditch was one long outward 
curve all the way from Mill Street to George Row— 
that’s the street at the bottom there.” 

““Where’s Jacob Street 2?” 

“That runs left and right just a little way behind 
these houses. We could get to it by that passage at the 
side of the Ship Aground. By Jove, it’s Halfpenny 
Alley! Dm pretty sure there was a bridge from the 
mainland—from where we’re standing—to Halfpenny 
Alley. Knight’s London mentions it, I think.—No! it 
only says that two of the narrow passages near the 
Island were known by the humble names of Halfpenny 
Alley and Farthing Alley, but I daresay this meant 
there were bridges there.” 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Mr. Fairfield 
had produced one of his sheaves of memoranda and had 
verified his reference. Now, with his documents before 
him, the temptation to give me further information 
from the same source was irresistible. 

“‘There’s a pretty full description of the Island in 
Knight’s London,’ he went on. “A man named Dodd 
wrote it. Dll read you a few scraps. 

‘ The first street beyond St. Saviour’s Dock is Mill Street ; 
and as we pass down it a glance will detect, on the right 
hand, several openings leading to small, crazy, and very 
primitive wooden bridges. If we cross one of these bridges, 
and examine the spot to which it leads, we find that a stream, 


about twenty feet wide, entirely circles a cluster of mean 
and dilapidated houses. . . . The ditch becomes filled with 
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water at every high tide. . . . When the Abbey was at the 
height of its glory, and formed a nucleus to which all else 
in the neighbourhood was subordinate, the supply of water 
for its inmates was obtained from the Thames through the 
medium of this tide.’ 


London was published in 1851. I don’t know when the 
Ditch was filled in, but I think it was after 1867, or 
Dickens wouldn’t have said in the preface to Oliver Twist, 
which he wrote in that year, that the Island continued 
to exist.” 

“ Are we to begin our exploration of the Island by 
way of Halfpenny Alley ?”? T asked. 

“T think we’d better strike into it along Jacob 
Street. It was at the corner of Jacob Street that the 
house stood. Id rather start from that point; but we 
may as well stroll to the end of this street, while we’re 
here.” 

This we did; and on the right-hand side near the 
corner we found a row of little houses, old enough, as 
Mr. Fairfield remarked, to have looked out over the Ditch 
long before Dickens was born. This discovery, coupled 
with the fact that the right-hand side of Wolseley Street 
still retained its old curve, made the enthusiast very happy. 

Tn due course we got back to Mill Street, and continued 
our way northward. The next turning to Wolseley Street 
is Eckett Street, which runs past the backs of the little 
yellow houses, and then comes Jacob Street. The first 
building on the right is a flour-carrier’s premises, with a 
walled yard extending from the house to Mill Street. 
On the left-hand side, opposite the flour-carrier’s, is a 
public-house called the Stave Porter’s. 

“Now we’re crossing the Ditch again,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, as we turned the corner. ‘‘ Hullo! that’s an 
odd sign! I wonder—I wonder if it suggested the Jolly 
Fellowship Porters of Our Mutual Friend. It’s a very 
odd sign and the place may well be a hundred years old.” 

““ And so you say that the house where Sikes was 
hanged stood just on the right.” 
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We had paused at the head of Jacob Street ; and when 
I said this, my friend had been engaged for a full two- 
minutes in studying the flour-carrier’s yard, and the 
building opposite it which fills up the space between 
Mill Street, and the public-house. My remark fell upon 
inattentive ears. 

“It’s quite plain,” he said absently. ‘“‘ A child could 
trace the site of the Ditch, just here. I’m glad we came.” 

The public-house next claimed his attention. ‘‘ Do 
you see those things ?” he asked, pointing to two empty 
lamp-frames attached to the front. ‘‘ And look at that 
standard sticking out at the corner!’’ The object last 
referred to was evidently the remains of a lamp-bracket. 
This projected from the angle of the house, diagonally 
towards where we were standing. 

“Three lamps outside a bit of a tavern like that is 
a large allowance,” said Mr Fairfield, now wide-awake. 
‘** How do you account for it ?”’ 

“What is your theory ? ” 

““ Oh, I feel no doubt about the matter. The Island 
was badly lit in the old days—hardly lit at all, I daresay ! 
—and these lamps were put up to show the bridge. 
That sticking-out one may have projected over the 
Ditch itself. A queer place this: a very queer place ! 
Fancy a dark night here, and those lamps reflected on 
tidal water, twenty feet wide!” 

* Tt’s a trifle chilly, standing about,” said I. 

“True, true! Let us walk across the Island, and 
then turn to the left and work our way back to this 
point.” 

Jacob Street is a good deal narrower than Wolseley 
Street. On the northern side—our left-hand side as we 
passed along—the buildings are factories and workshops, 
but on the other side, for nearly the whole length of the 
street, the houses are small dwellings. Several of these 
are old, and one wooden cottage with a roof of fluted 
red tiles is probably a relic of Stuart days. Several 
courts and alleys turn out of the south side of Jacob 
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Street. Among them are the Halfpenny Alley and 
Farthing Alley mentioned in Knight’s London, and 
nearer to Mill Street, is at least one other turning : 
Gutteridge Court. 

Mr. Fairfield stopped at the tunnel which gives access 
to this court, and seemed disposed to explore the interior. 
I hardened my heart, in readiness for the suggestion 
which was trembling upon his lips. I had been studying 
the people as we strolled along. There were no grown 
men to be seen, but there were many women and children, 
and from their appearance I was inclined to think that 
the dwellers in Jacob’s Island were factory hands, more 
or less casual in their employment, with a sprinkling of 
waterside labourers. The appearance of the children 
spoke well for the healthiness and general prosperity of 
the district, for though many of them were bare-legged 
and ragged, they were as a class noticeably plump and 
rosy. One scrap of a boy I remember—a tattered urchin 
of about seven, with unkempt hair and a very dirty face— 
strolled along with a large tabby-cat slung across his 
shoulder : a well-fed docile beast which seemed perfectly 
satisfied to take the air in this way. The child’s eyes 
danced, and he showed a gleaming set of teeth when Mr. 
Fairfield commended the animal’s appearance and asked 
leave to stroke him. 

Having thus reaped the harvest of a quiet eye, it 
was not because I thought ill of the inhabitants of 
Jacob’s Island that I had made up my mind to keep on 
the outside of that tunnel—I was only a little afraid 
of the gentler sex. There is a certain type of matron to 
be found in poor neighbourhoods, of which I stand 
somewhat in awe. A lady of this kind is usually of 
generous proportions ; she is not very tidy as regards 
her hair, and her garments seem to have been put on 
hastily, and without that nice regard to fastenings which 
is usually observable in the female sex. She is, more- 
over, free of speech, and when dealing with strangers 
she is by no means shy of resenting anything which 
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savours of impertinent curiosity. Her jocularity is a 
fearful and a wonderful thing ; it is only one degree less 
terrible than her wrath. In and about the entrance to 
the Court there were two or three specimens of the type, 
and they were eyeing Mr. Fairfield and my humble self 
in a manner that made me unwilling to quit the pro- 
tection of the open street. 

“There may be some older houses up here—’ he 
began. 

“No,” I said firmly ; “I’m not sure the people will 
like it.” 

Mr. Fairfield was a little surprised at the decision in 
my voice. He was about to argue the point, but he 
caught the eye of one of the people referred to and he 
paused. Then, having taken a quick glance at the 
others, he raised his hat in a polite farewell. In duty 
bound, I followed his example, but I am afraid I laughed. 
The ladies laughed unrestrainedly. 

Jacob Street ends at George Row. This is a thorough- 
fare of some importance, which in the time of the Island 
formed the eastern boundary of the Ditch. Facing 
Jacob Street is a tavern called the Old Margate Town. 
The house adjoining it on the north, and the house next 
but one to this, have each a tiled roof, with a dormer 
window and overhanging eaves. 

“That at least was here in Dickens’s time,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, indicating the public-house. 

“* And a good bit before,” I suggested. ‘‘ And look at 
the houses on each side! The whole block must be 
nearly two hundred years old.” 

My friend made no answer. He produced his tracing 
and pored over it, we two standing in the middle of 
Jacob Street as he did so. 

“ Does Horwood show the public-house ? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh yes! here it is. It was No. 6 then. Do you 
see how much bigger it is than the other houses ? There 
it stands, with the Ditch running along to right and left 
in front of it, and the bridge leading to this street, exactly 
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opposite. There must have been a lot of rebuilding 
here—a regular reconstruction of the neighbourhood— 
when the Ditch was filled up. You can’t see a trace of 
it. I don’t think it’s been thrown into the roadway— 
George Row isn’t wide enough for that. The whole front 
of this side must have been brought forward.” 

This was undeniable. When one stepped forward, 
and with the tracing in hand looked up and down the 
Row, it seemed impossible to believe that the houses 
on the east side used to front upon a broad channel. 

Mr. Fairfield cast a wistful eye upon the Old Margate 
Town. 

‘It looks a comfortable place,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose 
I mustn’t ask you to go inside ?” 

**'You think we might find a native who remembered 
the Ditch ?” 

** Tt seems likely enough.” 

** The odds are the landlord can tell us nothing. But 
I'd go in with pleasure, if I thought we could chat with 
him. But it’s Saturday afternoon. That's a busy time 
with a publican, and I doubt if we could do much good 
with his customers. They'd fight shy of you and me.” 

At this moment three customers emerged into the 
street. Mr. Fairfield eyed them, with puckered brow. 
The material did not look promising. 

“T might try some morning,” he muttered, turning 
away northward. 

‘““ That’s Bermondsey Wall, the street at the top,” he 
said. ‘‘ The river's on the other side of those buildings.” 

On our left, a little beyond the Old Margate Town, we 
found a very old house, with a heavy portico of the shell 
variety. The fenced yard in front and certain builders’ 
materials which it contained, prevented us from getting 
a clear view of the lower part of the structure, but it was 
evidently a house of some pretensions, built in days long 
before those “losses and Chancery suits * descended 
upon Jacob’s Island. An eighteenth-century wharfinger’s 
residence, perhaps. 
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A little way round the corner, we found on the south 
side of Bermondsey Wall, just before the street widens 
out, another old house of much the same type. This was 
really picturesque, with three dormer windows in the 
roof and a very striking portico. 

“* Bermondsey has a long history as a business colony,”’ 
remarked my companion. “Jacob Street occupied its 
present site in Charles the Second’s time: Morden and 
Lea’s map shows that. I daresay it was there in Eliza- 
beth’s reign—unluckily, Aggas’s map doesn’t extend so 
far. This house must be about as old as Gray’s Inn 
Square—do you see that it has blocks under the eaves ? 
You don’t often find those later than seventeen hundred, 
or thereabouts.” 

Bermondsey Wall ends at the top of Mill Street. 
Near the angle there is an opening to the river: a tunnel 
which leads to Mill Stairs—St. Saviour’s Mill Stairs is, 
I think, the old name. The view from them that after- 
noon was not exhilarating, as the tide was low and a 
leaden gloom brooded over the water. There was no 
life stirrmg just then. We had the stairs to ourselves, 
and the river seemed deserted. 

As we sauntered along Mill Street Mr. Fairfield’s 
thoughts went back to Oliver Twist. ‘That chapter 
which disposes of Sikes is a fine piece of writing,” 
he began. “It’s wonderful writing for a young man. 
The book isn’t a great favourite of mine, but there’s 
only one thing in that chapter I can find fault with. 
It’s a mere trifle—I don’t like the climax: the way 
the hanging’s brought about. Sikes has fixed the rope 
round the chimney and is ready to lower himself into 
the Ditch. He’s just about to slip the noose under his 
armpits fs 

“Oh! Ah! That reminds me! Why did he want 
to put the rope round him, at all?” 

The critic stopped short in an oratorical gesture, and 
applied his mind to this difficulty. 


“ T can’t explain it,” he admitted, with some acerbity. 
B 
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“ After all he had to hang himself, somehow,” said I. 

“And as a condition precedent, the noose had to be 
brought somewhere near his windpipe ? That’s how you 
put it? Well, well! I’m afraid we must leave it it 
that.” Mr. Fairfield was smiling now. 

*“* And what was it you were carping at ?”’ I asked. 

** At the way the climax comes about. When the 
noose is all ready, Sikes looks behind him. Then he 
throws up his arms with a yell of terror—‘ The eyes 
again !’ he cries, with a screech ; loses his balance, and 
down he goes with the rope taut round his neck. Now, 
T can’t think that Sikes would have been taken in that 
way; especially at that moment—when he was so 
busy.” 

“N—o!” Tadmitted. ‘It’s a little melodramatic.” 

“But the rest is splendid. There’s the ruinous house 
with the Ditch behind it, and darkness and squalor 
and desolation all around—you’re steeped in the atmos- 
phere of the place. And Toby Crackit, and Chitling, 
and a new ruffian named Kags—an escaped convict— 
are talking about Nancy’s murder, and the break-up 
of Fagin’s gang, which this has brought about. Fagin 
himself has been taken. Then they hear a pattering on 
the stairs, and Sikes’s dog bounds into the room. They 
don’t like this, for they think it means that Sikes—the 
murderer—is coming. Presently they hear his knocking 
—you remember what follows. It’s a great chapter.” 

We had regained the corner of Jacob Street by this 
time. Mr. Fairfield stopped, and turning towards the 
Dock, he made a leisurely survey of his surroundings. 
Mill Street stretched away to the north, ending at 
Bermondsey Wall, with a welcome glimpse of the river 
showing through the gap leading to the stairs. On our 
side of the way, just past the corner of Jacob Street, was 
an empty factory, and beyond this a wall ran on river- 
wards. Opposite us was the flat, grimy brickwork of the 
St. Saviour’s Flour Mills and the other waterside edifices 
fronting upon the Dock. The Mills had a tall round 
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chimney, but except for this, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from their neighbours. On our left-hand, 
Mill Street curved round to join Dockhead. Factories 
and industrial dwellings closed the view in that direction. 

But though the neighbourhood was drab and grimy, 
and a cheerless afternoon added nothing to its attrac- 
tions, Mr. Fairfield scanned it with dreamy eyes and 
he seemed well pleased with what he saw. At last he 
broke silence. 

“One ought to rejoice in these industrial dwellings. 
It’s downright foolishness to sniff at them because 
they’re not picturesque. Just think of all the filth and 
squalor they’ve replaced ! Remember what it means to 
the children ! ” 

*You’re thinking of what we saw in Edinburgh,” 
said I, ‘‘—those old houses in the Cowgate, and the 
people standing about the doorways.” 1 

“True : I can never forget those babies in arms. Do 
you remember them ? It makes me sick to recall them, 
evennow. Well, well! it’s some satisfaction to know that 
vermin and squalor are on the down grade! The world 
has moved a good bit forward in the last sixty years. 
Dickens did much in his time, and his influence didn’t 
die with him.” 

** By-the-bye, why did you say it was quite easy to 
trace the Ditch at this corner ? ”’ I asked. 

Mr. Fairfield faced round to Jacob Street, and pointed 
to the flour-carrier’s wall. 

“That yard is the site of the house and the Ditch 
behind it ; and don’t you see the corresponding strip of 
ground between the Stave Porter’s and this corner ? 
That nondescript concern—it’s a small factory of some 
kind—has been built on it, since the Ditch was filled up. 
It’s as plain as a pikestafi. When the Folly Ditch was 
here, Jacob Street began at the tavern on one side and 
the flour-carrier’s on the other. Horwood’s map proves 
that. Can anybody doubt it ?” 

1 Rambles with an American, Ch, XI. 
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“* Yes,”’ he went on, without waiting for an answer ; 
“‘the house was on our right. We’re on the bridge now ; 
and as Dickens saw the thing in his mind’s eye, Brownlow 
stood on this bridge, with the crowd pressing all about 
him. He was clinging to the railings, staring up at the 
figure by the chimney. Dickens saw the whole scene— 
the man and dog on the roof, the crowd below, the 
lights on the water, the heads at the windows! He saw 
it all; and I’ll be bound he came here just before 
he wrote that chapter. He’d want to verify his re- 
collection of the place. He may have stood at this very 
corner——”’ 

Here Mr. Fairfield was pulled up in his stride. He 
had to move out of the roadway, to make room for a 
cart, and by the time the passage was clear again, his 
enthusiasm had cooled down a little. 

“T daresay,” he said, wiping his brow, “he used 
to come here in those long night-walks he was so fond 
of; even when he was getting towards sixty. He 
mentions this quarter in the Uncommercial Traveller. 
It’s in that paper on Shy Neighbourhoods. He tells a 
story of a donkey he knew, who lived among the fast- 
nesses of Jacob’s Island and Dockhead. One seems very 
near to him just here.” 

“Did you have much difficulty in finding out about 
the place?”’? I asked, as we sauntered back towards 
Dockhead. 

“Ohno! I began with Mr. Wheatley’s Cunningham 
—I suppose every topographer does so nowadays—and 
after that it’s easy enough to follow up the clues.” 

“And do you really feel satisfied that the house 
which Dickens had in his head was at the corner of 
Jacob Street ?”’ At last the temptation to come to grips 
upon this point was proving too strong for my fallen 
nature. 

“ Ah, I thought I should be put to the question as 
regards that!” he answered, smiling. “‘I don’t know 
that I can truthfully say I feel satisfied, but I have no 
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doubt that Dickens had an actual house in Mill Street in 
his eye when he called the place a ‘detached house’ ; 
and seeing that Horwood shows only one house in Mill 
Street which can be so-called, and that everything in the 
text fits in with the situation of that one, I think the 
evidence of identity is fairly good. Don’t you ?” 

“Tt might be worse, but Horwood’s map was published 
nearly forty years before Oliver T'wist.”’ 

““There’s not much in that. We are told that the 
“detached house’ was ruinous. It takes more than 
forty years to reduce a house to that state, so I think 
we may assume that my house was built before 1799. 
And that reminds me, I’m inclined to fancy that Dickens 
knew Jacob’s Island long before Oliver Twist; when he 
was a mere child, in fact.” 

As Mr. Fairfield said this, he seemed to swell with the 
consciousness of some great secret, and he spoke in a 
tone which was full of meaning. I was evidently on the 
brink of a discovery of no small importance. 

** What is it this time ?”’ I asked encouragingly. 

“It’s only a theory, but you shall have it, such as it 
is. Do you remember noticing a staveyard on that map ? 
Well, that was Huffham’s staveyard. Does that put you 
on the track ?” 

“Tt conveys nothing to my mind—nothing what- 
ever.” 

Mr. Fairfield almost hugged himself with delight. 
** But surely you know that a Huffham was Dickens’s 
godfather. It was one of his own names, though he 
never used it. And we know that when the child left 
Chatham and came to London he used to visit this god- 
father—we’re told he used to sing his comic songs at 
the man’s house. He carried on some sort of waterside 
business at Limehouse: that’s on the Middlesex side, a 
little lower down. Now, my theory is that he had that 
staveyard as well, and the child was made free of it, and 
told all about the neighbourhood. That accounts for 
his knowing so much about Jacob’s Island.” 
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POSTSCRIPT 
JACOB’S ISLAND, 1838-1870 


A winter night in ’Thirty-eight ! 
And out from London town 

A figure speeds with swinging gait 
Across the Bridge’s crown : 

Of middle-height, compactly made, 
Live to the finger-tips, 

An eye that flashes like a blade, 
Long hair and mobile lips. 

An icy wind may chill the rest, 
But he is all aglow— 

Charles Dickens on a midnight quest, 
In cap and paletot ! 


By wharf and shanty, grim with soot ; 
By grinding river-chains, 

He treads with sure and certain foot 
The narrow water-lanes ; 

To Dockhead, curving like a bow, 
And where the Island lies, 

In festering rottenness below 
The clean-swept winter skies. 

And here he gives his fancy rein, 
And as he flits about, 

With dancing eye and busy brain 
He plans the chapter out. 


* * * * * * 


The world has spun for thirty years ! 
Charles Dickens rounds the Dock, 

His collar buttoned to the ears, 
A slanting billycock. 

The loafing Jacks, the waifs forlorn, 
They have no doubt of him— 

A tough sea-captain, weather-worn, 
Pea-jacketted and trim ! 

But Bullseye, stamping frozen feet, 
Has marked him by the lamp, 

And finds a bitter night more sweet 
For thoughts of Mrs. Gamp. 
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The poorer folk are readers now, 
And he who onward wends, 

A weary man with furrowed brow, 
Has filled their homes with friends.} 

Undimmed the lustre of his eye, 
The splendour of his brain, 

But though he bears him gallantly, 
He moves as if in pain. 

Around the turn he goes his way, 
To muse awhile beside 

The Island of his younger day, 
And where his ruffian died. 


So fades the vision, fancy-reared 
Oh, Wizard, by thy spell ! 

Dear Shade, immortal and revered, 
Haul to thee and farewell ! 

So dies the dream! But magic ground 
Thy haunts shall ever be, 

Where all the horns of elf-land sound : 
A realm of gramarye 

To draw us from the common round 
And bring us near to Thee. 


1“... common folks and gentlefolks will stop me in the street and 
say, ‘Mr. Dickens, will you let me touch the hand that has filled my 
house with many friends ?’”’—Dickens to Forster, October 10, 1858. 

‘*One of the pleasantest things I have experienced . . . is the manner 
in which I am stopped in the street by working men who want to shake 
hands with me, and tell me they know my books.’”’—Dickens to Miss 
Hogarth, April 4, 1869. 


CHAPTER II 


““POORE PANCRAS” 


Ir was from my office in Gray’s Inn Square that we started 
on our quest for the old church of St. Pancras. It is my 
privilege to hold a key of Gray’s Inn Gardens ; and as 
Mr. Fairfield led me to the basement of No. 5, where the 
little door is, I took it for granted that we were to work 
our way to the church by a cross-country route tending 
nor’-westward. But when, after leaving the gardens 
by the gate in Raymond Buildings, I was about to step 
across Theobalds Road to John Street, my companion 
explained that it was his desire to turn due east into the 
Gray’s Inn Road, and ramble to St. Pancras, by way of 
King’s Cross. His excuse for having taken me such 
a round was threefold—it had seemed a pity to miss a 
chance of going through the gardens; he always liked 
to pass the house in Theobalds Road associated with 
Disraeli, and after all, the loss of time had been only a 
few minutes. 

Being in full sympathy with parts one and two of 
this excuse, I forbore to remark upon the weakness of 
part three, but the fact was we had been dawdling about 
the gardens more than half an hour. Our proper course 
lying north-west of the little door, we had begun by going 
due south in order to inspect, from inside, the restored 
gates of the main entrance. Here we had lingered for 
some time while Mr. Fairfield expressed his wonder at 
the completeness of the restoration, and sang the praises 
of the Benchers for having put the work in hand. Then, 
having made our way to the terrace, my friend, instead of 
turning out by the lodge gate, had linked his arm in mine, 
and had promenaded me up and down, discoursing upon 
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the view which the terrace had commanded in Addison’s 
day. Achance reference in this connection to St. Pancras 
church, coupled with the striking of the clock in the 
Gray’s Inn Road, had at last roused me into action ; 
and sorely against his will, the Pilgrim from Chicago had 
been hustled off in the direction of the lodge. Remem- 
bering all this, I could only laugh when I found that we 
were now to skirt the terrace, and make our way to a 
point not two minutes’ distance from my office door. 
After all, I had only myself to blame, for long experience 
had taught me that the associations of Gray’s Inn Gardens 
were too much for Mr. Fairfield. Once admitted into 
that pleasaunce, the good man seemed to lose command 
of himself, and to be led hither and thither by forces 
beyond his control. 

“ But if we went down John Street, we should get to 
Doughty Street,” said I. 

“Ah! to the Dickens house. Well, that is a tempta- 
tion, but, nevertheless, ’d rather go to St. Pancras by 
the old road—the road by which everybody went to it 
from London for at least five hundred years. John 
Street and Doughty Street are mere things of yesterday. 
Why, bless me, it was, roughly speaking, all fields from 
Gray’s Inn northward, when George the Third came 
to the throne!” 

“Now anyone could tell that this was an old road,” 
he continued, as we turned the corner ; and so speaking, 
he came to a halt. 

“Look how it winds!” he said, pointing northward 
to where, no great distance ahead, the road curved to 
the left and disappeared. ‘‘ Very old roads always wind. 
Take Chancery Lane asanexample! There was a tree or 
a hillock in the way,—or perhaps a pond—and, of course, 
the track went round them. And speaking of ponds: 
there were a lot of them between here and King’s Cross 
when Rocque’s Plan was published—that was in 1746. 
Even in 1799 there was a biggish pond on the east side of 
this road, not far up yonder on the right. And look 
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how straight the road is between here and Holborn. 
That’s because it’s been remodelled. I suppose you 
remember the alteration—it’s less than thirty years old.” 

I had a sort of shadowy recollection of old Gray’s 
Inn Lane winding its narrow way between the Inn on 
one side, and shabby and decrepid old houses on the 
other, but this was all that I could recall of its general 
features. It must, however, have been badly kept 
as well as narrow, for I could remember that the ground- 
floor windows of the Inn had always been opaque with 
mud. Ido not believe that they were ever cleaned, even 
in summertime. 

“Tn old days I think all this road north of the Inn 
was called the Highgate Road,” said my friend. “Later 
on, the bit between here and Guildford Street, or perhaps 
even as far up as the Blue Lion burial-ground, seems to 
have been called Gray’s Inn Lane, but the rest was the 
Highgate Road until a hundred years ago. ‘Till the very 
end of the “fifties it ran between sloping banks. I got that 
out of a little book called The St. Pancras Book of Dates. 
It’s compiled from the parish records by a Mr. Walter 
K. Brown, an officer of the Borough Council. Every 
parish ought to issue such a book. It’s simply in- 
valuable.” 

As we made our way northward, I was favoured with 
a good many extracts from the work referred to. These 
were interesting to me, but I will not attempt to set 
them down here. I may mention, however, that I then 
learned that the parish of St. Pancras extends as far 
north as Highgate. The boundary-mark is to be found 
in the Gate House Tavern there. 

We had passed Guildford Street before my friend 
came to another stop. “That used to lead to Bagnigge 
Wells,’ he said, pointing down Wells Street. ‘‘ The 
Gardens lay over there to the left. That road was a 
lane which ran from here to what is now the King’s 


1 Copies can be obtained of the author Town Hall, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W.: post free 1s. 2d. 
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Cross Road. The entrance to the Gardens fronted on 
that. There is a tradition that Nell Gwyn had a country 
house on the site. Somewhere about the end of George the 
Second’s reign a medicinal spring was discovered and 
the place was opened as a ‘Wells.’ Later on, it became 
a sort of second-rate Vauxhall, and it lingered on, more 
or less reduced in size, until some seventy years ago. 
The Fleet ran through it.” 

* The Fleet ! ”’ I ejaculated. 

“Oh yes! it’s the Fleet that makes this part of 
Gray’s Inn Road so interesting, but I’ll tell you about 
that when we get a little further on. The open space 
at this corner is the St. Andrew’s burial-ground—the 
Blue Lion burial-ground it was called, because the Blue 
Lion Tavern stood near. It was opened pretty early in 
the eighteenth century. The churchyard on Holborn 
Hill was full up. Sooner or later a good many of the 
London churches had to take extra ground. I daresay 
you know what things got to, before your Parliament 
shut up the London churchyards and those extra grounds. 
You remember Dickens’s description of that awful place 
where they buried Nemo.” 

I happened to know a good deal about the state of 
things referred to. Some years before, I had found in 
the library of the Law Society the report of the House 
of Commons Committee of 1842. One had read it witha 
sort of horrible fascination ; and even now, the mere recol- 
lection of the gravediggers’ evidence made me shudder. 
Of all the forgotten benefactors to the human race, I 
doubt if there be one more worthy of renown than George 
Alfred Walker, the doctor who set on foot the agitation 
which led to the passing of the Metropolitan Interments 
Act, 1850. 

We left the road for a few minutes to make a circuit 
of the burial-ground, discoursing, as we strolled, upon 
the horrors which the report had disclosed. A few 
paces beyond the gate by which we emerged, Ampton 
Street turns out of the Gray’s Inn Road eastward. 
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‘Do you see how the land dips down to the bottom 
there, and then rises to quite a respectable height ?” 
asked Mr. Fairfield. 

“Yes; I’ve noticed it more than once—it’s the same. 
with two or three streets further on ; I know nothing else 
in London like it. Years ago I passed along here on my 
way home one summer morning soon after dawn. The 
effect of the sun shining upon that rising ground opposite 
was very striking.” 

‘* And did it never occur to you what the dip and the 
rise meant ? Why, man, it’s the valley of the Fleet !”’ 

Politeness is one of Mr. Fairfield’s characteristics, 
but on this occasion he forgot his manners. He spoke 
as if my stupidity was really too crass to be endured 
in silence. 

“Well,” I said, with much humility ; “‘ now you tell 
me what it means, I wonder I didn’t guess that it was 
the valley of some stream or other.” 

* Yes,” he went on, wholly unconscious of his lapse, 
and his enthusiasm beginning to boil within him. 
“Yes, there’s the bed of the stream, as plain as a pike- 
staff. The other buried rivers one has to take on trust, 
but here you can see exactly where the Fleet used to run. 
There’s the river-bed just at the bottom of this street, 
and there’s the row of little houses which was built on 
it, when they made a culvert. And, strange to say, there 
must be many people still living who can recollect some 
open water here, or hereabouts. When one looks at the 
neighbourhood as it is now, it seems impossible.” 

“Tm glad to know that the Fleet ran by here,” said I. 
* Nothing that makes a road like this more interesting 
is to be despised.” 

Mr. Fairfield sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘ Despised ! 
T should think not, indeed. Nothing that stimulates the 
imagination is to be despised. And to find the bed of a 
vanished river in a labyrinth of brick and mortar like 
this is a thing to rejoice over. We’re told that an 
anchor was dug up at King’s Cross. Just think of this 
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place as a green valley, with a stream running through 
it—a tributary of the Thames, broad enough, perhaps, 
to carry small ships! Can anyone think of that without 
seeing it all—more or less ? ” 

In answer to this I could only laugh, and admit that I 
agreed with him in the main, though I was not so 
fortunate as to be able to form the mental picture which 
he found so stimulating. 

“T said ‘ more or less’,” he protested, and a twinkle 
came into the eyes that could see such visions. 

Before we continued our way, I was taken a few paces 
down Ampton Street, in order that I might inspect No. 33, 
the house at which Carlyle and his wife lodged for some 
seven months, when she joined him in London in October 
1831. This house—the fourth on the right-hand side, 
going east—bears a County Council tablet in Carlyle’s 
honour. My friend was moved to indulge in some wild 
and unprofitable speculations as to the extent to which, 
during his sojourn in the Fleet Valley, the philosopher had 
availed himself of the terpsichorean attractions of Bagnigge 
Wells Gardens. ‘‘ They were still open, and were just 
round the corner,” he urged; and in answer to my very 
obvious objections he grinned and resorted to the verna- 
cular, which he had been used to wield in the course of 
certain Scottish Rambles recorded elsewhere—‘‘ Mon! 
d’ye ken the laddie was but sax-and-thirty. Aiblins he 
was a braw fine dancer. What for no?” 

The three streets next after Ampton Street all offered 
a prospect of the Fleet Valley, and we halted at each of 
them. Swinton Street, the last of the three, prompted 
Mr. Fairfield to enlarge upon the probable site of the 
house of Mr. Casby, the “ Patriarch ” of Little Dorrit. 

“* Tt was either here, or in one of the streets we’ve just 
passed,” he said. ‘‘ We’re told that it was a street in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, which had set off with the intention 
of running at one heat down into the valley and up 
again to the top of Pentonville Hill. Now, that can 
have been nowhere but here, or hereabouts. Dickens 
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goes on to say that it had run itself out of breath in 
twenty yards and had stood still ever since. I rather 
think that Swinton Street had run further than sixty 
feet before Dickens was born, but I daresay one mustn’t 
take his distance too seriously. He speaks of the land 
beyond as a wilderness patched with unfruitful gardens 
and pimpled with irruptive summerhouses.”’ 

Here I was able to shed a ray of light upon the 
subject, for in the course of my business I had happened 
to deal with property in the neighbourhood, and I had 
learnt from some source or other that, in the “forties, 
great annoyance had been occasioned to dwellers in 
Swinton Street by the manners and customs of certain 
squatters who had annexed bits of land in the neighbour- 
hood. To the best of my recollection, it had been found 
necessary to appeal to the Police Court, in order to get 
the ground cleared of these intruders. 

Mr. Fairfield received what little I had to tell him, 
with such genuine interest that when he pleaded to be 
allowed to retrace his steps, and “ just look down ” the 
other streets, I was as wax in his hands. After an 
inspection of the western ends of all three, he came to 
a settled conclusion that the Patriarch’s house was in 
Swinton Street, after all. Nowhere else, he thought, were 
the dwellings good enough for a gentleman whose house- 
keeping was on such a scale as Mr. Casby’s. 

“Clennam wasn’t invited to dinner,’”’ he explained ; 
“he merely called, and the Patriarch insisted on his 
staying. He took pot-luck; so we may assume that 
what he had was the ordinary family dinner. Panks was 
there too, but he was a mere dependant. No special 
meal would have been prepared on his account. And yet 
they had soup, fried soles with shrimp sauce, and there 
was mutton, a steak, and an apple-pie to follow.” 

“Mutton as well as a steak,” said I. ‘“‘ Good 
heavens !” 

“The steak may have been added at the last moment 
in case Clennam didn’t like mutton; but I doubt it. I 
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think the Patriarch expected two solid dishes. He was an 
undoubted gorger—we are told that he disposed of an 
immense quantity of solid food, with the benignity of a 
good soul who was feeding some one else. The drinks 
seem to have been porter, port, and sherry.” 

Here again I was impelled to remark “ Good 
heavens ! ” 

““Phiz’s picture of Flora removing Mr. F.’s Aunt, 
while the dessert is in progress, is one of the best of all 
the Dickens illustrations,” said Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ Each 
figure, except Clennam’s, is quite wonderful as an em- 
bodiment of the author’s conception. And the room is 
nearly as good.” 

Not far north of Swinton Street, the Gray’s Inn 
Road curves westward and joins Euston Road. Ere 
long the curve will be cut through by a road, or bridge, 
opening out just opposite the Caledonian Road. The 
preparations for this new channel were far advanced at 
the date of our pilgrimage. 

““ Maiden Lane!” said my companion, stopping hard 
by the old milestone which stands nearly opposite the 
Great Northern terminus, and pointing across the road ; 
“they call it York Road here, and it changes its name 
twice further on. No part of it is called Maiden Lane 
now, though it’s the old lane, right enough. It runs 
from here to the top of Highgate Hill.” 

*‘T knew that end of it as a child,” said I. “I’ve 
gathered wild roses there. It was still called Maiden 
Lane in those days.” 

“This end isn’t much to look at now,”’ resumed Mr. 
Fairfield, ‘‘ but I think it was worse before the railway 
depot was built. The region hereabouts was a queer 
place, more than a century ago—dustheaps were its most 
prominent feature.” 

“‘T have a notion,” said I, “‘ that the land was ready 
for building purposes for years and years—perhaps half a 
century—before the builder fairly got to work. I dare- 
say you don’t know what a suburban place looks like, if 
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it’s left unbuilt on for even a year or two. I do. It 
looks awful. It’s untidy—out-at-elbows, so to speak.” 

“TI know what you mean. Dickens says something 
about it in Our Mutual Friend, when he describes the 
Cherub’s neighbourhood. And, by-the-bye, ‘ Boffin’s 
Bower’ was a mile, or perhaps a mile and a quarter, up 
Maiden Lane.” 

** You know the Lane’s very old ? ” 

“Oh yes! Some say it was a bridle-path through 
the great Forest of Middlesex, and that later on it was 
the main road from London to the north—the Longwych 
Lane that Norden refers to. The way in his time was 
through Holloway—he wrote in Elizabeth’s reign—but 
he says that the old and ancient highway to Barnet from 
Gray’s Inn was through ‘a lane on the east of St. Pancras 
Church, called Longwych Lane.’ That description fits 
Maiden Lane like a glove. It’s curious that a railway 
depot should stand at the corner of this old road, and 
another at the corner of the St. Pancras Road—that’s 
very old too. But I’m forgetting! The present end of 
the St. Pancras Road is new. The end of the old road 
wound round like a snake, and joined the road to 
Clerkenwell—that’s the King’s Cross Road, now—a little 
to the left of this milestone. I don’t suppose many of 
the people who come to the railroad here, know that 
one of the oldest ways in England runs by the side of it, 
and that the road in front was a highway, centuries and 
centuries ago.” 

““And no wonder! The place isn’t likely to suggest 
anything of the sort. Could anything look more 
modern ? ” 

“True! If one were to ask an ordinary, educated 
citizen to name the six least interesting centres in all 
London, the odds are that King’s Cross would come 
pretty early in the list. But it’s a pity: a great pity! 
Your people would take more pride in their inheritance, 
if they knew more about it.” 

Nobody could compare the present end of St. Pancras 
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Road to a snake. A straighter or less interesting piece 
of highway is not to be found anywhere. It runs out of 
Euston Road, by the side of the St. Pancras Terminus, 
and follows the line of the station and its appurtenances 
for two hundred yards and more. The red brickwork of 
the Midland Railway comes to an end opposite an agglo- 
meration of some five, or six, huge gasometers ; and then 
the road sweeps round to the left and pursues its way 
under five iron bridges, all crossing it diagonally, but not 
all skewing at the same angle. Then comes a straight 
piece of thoroughfare, with the coal trade very much 
in evidence on each side; and at the end of this is a 
cluster of trees, with the tower of the old church showing 
above them. The church, and the extra burial-ground 
of two other parishes, which lies just beyond, are 
enclosed by a wall, topped with an iron railing. The 
distance from Euston Road is about half a mile. The 
churchyard part of the enclosure is some five feet above 
the level of the highway. The steps which lead up to it 
are evidently modern, and they are so imposing that at 
first sight I was inclined to marvel at the prodigality 
of the local authority, which had erected them. Later 
on, however, I began to wonder whether the Midland 
Railway had been the paymaster. 

At the foot of this majestical approach, Mr. Fairfield 
turned him round and scanned the region consecrated 
to the coal industry, which we had just traversed. 

““ Some change here, I fancy, since they brought Jona- 
than Wild’s body to this churchyard!” he remarked 
dryly. 

“ From Tyburn, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes, it came by the way we’ve come—that was in 
1725. I thought of Jonathan’s last journey when we 
were at Swinton Street. That old Georgian house at the 
left-hand corner may have been there to see it.” 

“But surely the way from Tyburn wasn’t along the 
Gray’s Inn Road ?” 

“Say you so? But it was. It’s difficult to realise 
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how isolated this churchyard was till they cut the road 
from Paddington to Islington—the road we turned out of, 
to get here—thirty years after Jonathan Wild’s time. 
There was nothing but fields from here to the Tottenham 
Court Road, and they couldn’t bring a coach and four— 
that was how Jonathan Wild travelled to his grave— 
across fields. I don’t say the coach came past Gray’s 
Inn: I daresay it turned out of Holborn a little higher 
up, but it must have struck the Gray’s Inn Road pretty 
low down. There was no other way.” 

“Tt seems incredible.” 

“Tt does ; but till that New Road was cut, this place 
was about as out of the way in 1725 as it was in Norden’s 
time. He grows quite poetical over its desolation. Ive 
got a note of his words. You can read it for yourself.” 

The following is a copy of my friend’s note : 


Pancras Church . . . standeth all alone as utterly for- 
saken, old and wetherbeaten, which for the antiquitie thereof, 
it is thought not to yeeld to Paules in London: about this 
church have been manie buildings, now decaied, leaving 
poore Pancras without companie or comfort: yet it is now 
and then visited with Kentish towne and Highgate, which 
are members thereof, but they are seldome come there, for 
that they have Chappels of ease within themselves, but 
when there is a corps to be interred, they are forced to leave 
the same in this forsaken church or churchyard, where (no 
doubt) it resteth as secure against the day of resurrection 
as if it laie in stately Paules. 


We mounted the steps after this, and at the top we 
paused to examine the church. It stood directly in 
front of us, some few paces beyond the gates. 

“Hum !”’ said Mr. Fairfield, after a prolonged inspec- 
tion. 

** 'You’re disappointed ? ”’ 

“Well! Yes! From the road it looked picturesque, 
but at close quarters it’s disappointing There’sa Norman 
doorway, and Norman windows, but they don’t look 
genuine, somehow. I can’t say what’s wrong with the 
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place—I’m not architect enough for that, but there’s 
something gimcrack about it. Perhaps it’s that tower. 
I’ve never seen one like it, at all events in this country. 
I don’t know what to make of it. There are bits that 
look Scottish. But it isn’t Scottish. And I don’t think 
it’s Swiss, though, really, it looks more like that than 
anything else.” 

So saying Mr. Fairfield glared at the tower through 
his pince nez as if determined to extract the secret of 
its architecture. Failing to do this, he turned to me 
and demanded with some fierceness what I thought of it. 
Fortunately, I thought as he did, but this was cold 
comfort to one with such a grievance as his. 

“It’s those restorers,” he wailed. “‘ This is the very 
church that Norden saw in 1593. It was more than two 
hundred years old even then : it was built in the fourteenth 
century. And now it looks like a modern imitation, run 
toseed. Itlookslkeafreak. That vile tower was added 
when they enlarged the church in 1848. The old tower 
stood at this end of the church. They wanted to lengthen 
it; so down came the tower! That may have been 
excusable, but to put up a thing like that at the side—— ! 
And now I come to think of it, they used the stone of 
the old tower to case the entire building, so that stone- 
work, though it looks like a fake, really is old.” 

The inside proved much more satisfactory. Such a 
bit of a place it was; never well lit, and now overhung 
with galleries that made it more murky than the builder 
ever contemplated. There was a row of dark benches 
on each side of the narrow nave, and here, and in the 
still narrower chancel, there were tablets and monuments. 
Beyond the chancel rails the light was worst of all, for 
most of the windows were blocked by a flat structure— 
T dare not call it a reredos—that rose above the altar. 
Standing under the beams of that church roof, it seemed 
incredible that one had just turned out of a road which 
was crossed by five railway bridges; the aspect of the 
place brought to one’s mind a vision of Surrey pine- 
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woods, with a big pond in the hollow and a clear stream, 
or two, not far distant. 

Mr. Fairfield’s disappointment was forgotten by this 
time. ‘It’s all'right,” he said. “One can believe now 
that it used to stand in the fields. There’s a tradition 
that this was the last parish church in England where the 
bell tolled for Mass after the Reformation.” 

Unluckily the pew-opener in attendance was hard of 
hearing. Though my friend put several questions having 
reference to former days, the result was such that even 
his thirst for knowledge had to remain unquenched. 
It was so very little to the purpose of his antiquarian 
inquiries, to be assured that there were services every 
day, and that the Sunday congregations were satisfactory 
in number, that he soon gave up the struggle in despair. 

But as we were taking a last look round the chancel, 
and were wondering whether it was ever light enough to 
make the inscriptions legible, a man came in to speak to 
the old lady, and from him we learned something. 

“?Ave a good look about!” said the newcomer 
gloomily. ‘‘ You won’t ’ave it to look at long.” 

“Why ? ” asked the astonished Fairfield. 

“The Railway Company’s bound to get it. They’ve 
made two bites at the churchyard already. They’ll swaller 
the lot, next time. They mean to ’ave it.” 

The Pilgrim from Chicago cast a look round the build- 
ing ; and without a word of explanation he made a swift 
move towards the door. When I found him beyond 
the threshold, I discovered that he had sought the open 
air, in order to say proper and adequate things about 
the Railway Company, without outraging the sanctity 
of a place of worship. 

“They won’t get it, ” said I, “it isn’t easy to filch 
an open space nowadays.” 

But the lover of things old was by no means satisfied. 
He looked towards the five iron bridges and the imposing 
terminus in the background ; and his eye was troubled. 
Then he turned towards the church ; and with the tower 
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which he had been criticising full in view, he uttered 
yet another malediction upon the head of the Midland 
Railway. 

“The Fleet ran there,” he said, as soon as he had 
cooled down a little. We were now standing at the top 
of the steps, and the place indicated was the opposite 
side of the road. “The level we’re on was, I suppose, 
the level of the road at one time. That Book of Dates 
says that there were sloping banks here until 1865, and I 
suppose they always indicate that the highway has been 
worn down. I wonder how long it takes to grind off 
the surface of a country road to this depth—a tidy time, 
I guess !” 

“ But isn’t it known when the church was built ? 
Wouldn’t that settle it ? I suppose the church was built 
on the level.” 

“T didn’t think of that. No, the date isn’t known, 
but it’s supposed to be about 1350. There was an earlier 
church, though—perhaps hundreds of years earlier—and 
the old level may not have been altered when this one 
was built. Some say that the Romans had an encamp- 
ment here. When the church was pulled to pieces— 
“restored ’ is the proper architectural term—Roman bricks 
and a small altar-stone were found. That was in 1848.” 

“The Adam and Eve tavern and tea-gardens stood 
just to the right of these steps,” he resumed. ‘That 
was where Jonathan Wild’s body was brought from 
Tyburn. He was buried here, to lie beside one of his 
wives—I don’t know which. He didn’t lie there long— 
the resurrectionists got him. Mr. Brown’s Dates says 
that they carried him off in a hearse and six. Wild 
was married in this church to his third wife: that was 
about four years before his decease. It seems to taint a 
place, somehow, to be connected with Jonathan Wild.” 

“« Do you suppose he was as black as he was painted ? ” 

“T think Fielding must have known what he really 
was, and he thought him a monster. In these days of 
‘literary biographies ’ it’s a wonder we don’t have a new 
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life of Jonathan Wild. You know the sort of réchauffé 
I mean: a fancy title—‘ The King of Thief-takers,’ for 
instance !—three hundred pages, full octavo: big print : 
thick paper: a little impropriety here and there : five or 
six good portraits, more or less relevant : price four dollars, 
net. Remainder price, six months after publication—one 
dollar, and no buyers at that. Where on earth does 
anybody’s profit come in 2” 

Mr. Fairfield meditated for a few minutes on this 
mystery of the publishing trade, and then returned to the 
Adam and Eve. 

“‘ That tavern fronted on the road, and the tea-gardens 
ran a good way back. They were cut off—most of them, 
anyhow—when the buriai-grounds were made—‘ Leave 
the smoke of town and enjoy the fresh air!’ said the land- 
lord’s handbill. Dear, dear! it makes one’s heart ache 
to think of it, somehow! A roadside tavern here, with a 
high grass bank sloping down opposite, and the Fleet 
running at the bottom ; and a little way up on the right, 
a large pond filled by the Fleet, where the boys used to 
learn to swim! That pond was here less than a hundred 
years ago—a large pond with trees, just a few paces to 
the right, across the way. The river was bricked over 
in 1766—in those days they spoke of St. Pancras church 
as being a mile away from London. Of course, the 
water’s there still. But not much sign of it: eh ?”’ 

I could only shake my head. As dry as the desert of 
Sahara was the prospect on the other side of the road. 

“‘Mr. Cruncher smoked a pipe here,” continued Mr. 
Fairfield, as he lit a large black cigar. “‘ Dickens speaks 
of ‘the old church of St. Pancras far off in the fields.’ 
Jerry obtained that pipe from a neighbouring public- 
house—no doubt the Adam and Eve. Perhaps you 
remember he had followed the coffin from Temple Bar 
to here—the coffin that was supposed to contain the spy’s 
body—and after it had been buried, he hung about the 
churchyard, smoking that pipe. When he and his friends 
came to resurrect the body, they turned out of that 
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road, where the five bridges are, up a blind lane, with the 
churchyard wall on one side. A gate was there. The 
blind lane was, I think, just where this present wall 
begins. It ran off by the side of it. I noted the spot 
as we came along. The lane was called Church Hill. I 
found that on an old map.” 

“ And, good gracious! do you suppose Dickens con- 
sulted a map ?”’ 

“Why should he ?—he knew the place. I daresay 
he’d been down that lane and peered through the gate 
when he was a boy. Bayham Street isn’t a mile from 
here. It lies over there to the north-west. And I’ve 
no doubt he rambled as far as ‘ the Patriarch’s’ house in 
those days. Before his time—in the eighteenth century ~ 
in fact—there was a ‘ Wells’ adjoining this churchyard 
on the south: St. Pancras Wells. The railroad covers 
the ground now. There was the usual medicinal foun- 
tain and the usual tea-garden attractions. Hot loaves 
seem to have been a staple article of food at all those 
places.” 

St. Pancras churchyard and the adjoining burial- 
grounds are now laid out as a public garden of the usual 
type, except that a good many monuments are still in 
position, and there are two circular clumps of tombstones, 
very oddly arranged and by no means pleasant to the eye. 
The east side of the garden is bounded by the track of the 
omnipresent railway. We strolled along the asphalted 
paths, while my companion smoked his cigar and read 
from his memoranda a list of the eminent or notorious 
persons buried in the churchyard. 

“IT wish Jeremy Collier’s tombstone was still im situ,” 
he said. “I’ve read the Short View; and apart from 
that, I’ve a great respect for the old chap: I suppose you 
know he was ‘ Lecturer’ of Gray’s Inn—whatever that 
may have been. It makes one smile to think that 
perhaps he and Ned Ward are lying close together. It 
isn’t very unlikely, for they died within five years of 
one another. By-the-bye, Ward made some pious verses 
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some years before his death : he asked to be buried here, 
away from the discord of Cripplegate— 


‘To good St. Pancras’ holy ground 
TI dedicate my lifeless clay ’— 


I daresay he was sincere enough—he was ill at the time— 
and for all I know to the contrary, he may have mended 
his ways afterwards. But I doubtit. It’s a satisfaction 
to remember that he was pilloried twice, and that he was 
pelted with rotten eggs—both times, I hope.” 

After a censorious shake of the head, the descendant 
of the Pilgrim Fathers smoked for awhile in: frowning 
silence. Probably he was reflecting upon Mr. Ward’s 
literary enormities. Presently, however, his brow cleared ; 
and when our saunter brought us to the west end of the 
church, he turned his back to the northern part of St. 
Pancras Gardens—for so the whole enclosure is now 
called—and took a long survey of the churchyard. 

“‘T suppose it’s no good our trying to read any oi the 
inscriptions,”’ said I, indicating the massive tombs dotted 
about. 

“Not a bit. We might read a score and come on 
nothing. It would be different if we had a plan and 
knew where the interesting ones were, if any such be 
left. This place isn’t Westminster Abbey; and even 
there, it’s poor sport to browse about the monuments— 
except, of course, in Poets’ Corner. This place has more 
than its fair share of eminent corpses, but what makes it 
most interesting to me is the people who have been here 
as mourners. I daresay some notable persons were 
present when ‘ Fulcherius the Priest —he was vicar here 
in eleven-something—was the officiating minister, but 
one doesn’t know what they looked like. They’re 
shadows—one need be an expert in old-English dress to 
form any sort of picture of them. But when you come 
to Jeremy Collier and Ned Ward, the shades begin to 
materialise a bit. Then think of General Paoli’s funeral ! 
And Mary Wollstonecraft’s in 1797, and Godwin’s in 
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1836! TI haven’t had the curiosity to find out if any of 
one’s friends—Dr. Johnson, or Charles Lamb, for instance 
—was ever here, but I think it’s likely. We’re told 
that Chatterton was in this churchyard three days 
before he destroyed himself. The story goes that he 
was here with a friend reading the epitaphs, and he 
stumbled into an open grave. We know that Shelley 
has been here. A few weeks after he’d separated from 
Harriet, he met Mary Godwin at her mother’s grave, one 
summer day in 1814. He made such an appeal to her— 
she was only sixteen, and for the matter of that he was 
barely two-and-twenty—that we are told she unhesi- 
tatingly put her hand in his, and linked her future with 
his own. I’m not sure that I greatly like Shelley—I’m 
too much of a Philistine to understand him—but it 
stirs one a little to think of that appeal in this place. 
They must have been a remarkably good-looking young 
couple.” 

“'There’s one thing I forgot when we were in the 
church,” he broke out a moment later, “‘ Joey Grimaldi 
was married there on Christmas Eve 1801—I expect the 
pantomime made his honeymoon a short one. That was 
his second marriage, and poor Joey was only three-and- 
twenty. The girl who was buried at St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, had died the year before. It was her grave that 
bore the pretty verse which Sir Walter was so fond of 
reading on a tombstone at Melrose Abbey. Paoli’s body 
isn’t here now. That went to Corsica some two-and- 
twenty years ago. I was interested to see in Lysons’ 
that Obadiah Walker—the Master of University College, 
Oxford : old Obadiah who sang Ave Maria—was buried 
here. So was Pope’s Patty Blount and her sister Theresa, 
and Theobald, the original hero of the Dunciad.” 

On our way out of the churchyard we loitered at the 
head of the steps to have a last look at the church and all 
about it. 

“‘ Norden didn’t know when he was well off,” said my 
friend, as his eye strayed from the railway bridges to the 
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brick and mortar opposite us. “‘ An old weather-beaten 
church in a solitude of green fields is no bad thing. 
wouldn't seem desolate to me in fine weather—say on a 
May morning. And isn’t it odd that ‘stately Paules’ 
should have been in ashes seventy years after Norden 
wrote, while ‘poore Pancras’ seems likely to last for 
centuries to come.” 

“Unless the Railway Company get it,” I sug- 
gested. 

But the Pilgrim from Chicago was no longer appre- 
hensive : he received this with a contemptuous snap of 
the fingers. “They must look sharp then,” he said. 
“A few more years and they won't be wanting more 
land. They'll be realising beans stock and fixtures—we 
shall all be flying.” 


CHAPTER III 


ON THE WAY TO RECULVER 


At the corner of Orange Street in the city of Canter- 
bury, hard by the Seven Stars Hotel, stood the Herne 
Bay omnibus, almost ready to start. It had been newly 
painted, and the vivid scarlet of its body was quite 
dazzling. 

The Pilgrim from Chicago, spare, elderly, and upright 
as a dart, scanned the vehicle with a troubled eye ; and 
the longer he looked, the less he seemed to like it. 

“The policeman on Thursday night called it a motor,” 
he observed, “‘ and I was thinking just now how pleasant 
it would be to see the country from the outside of an 
automobile, this sunny morning.” 

He glanced as he said this at the overcoat which hung 
over his left arm, and then he peered into the interior of 
the vehicle. This was empty, but the box-seats were all 
filled. He seemed to find nothing cheering in the very 
limited accommodation which was left to us, nor did his 
brow clear when he eyed the two horses, and carried his 
gaze to the roof. This was loaded with merchandise of 
various sorts. 

“This thing is impossible,” quoth he: ‘“‘ we must go 
by train.” 

“‘Tnside, sir ?”’ asked an ostler, laying hold of the 
door-handle. 

‘‘Where is the motor?’ demanded Mr. Fairfield. 
He was so ruffled that his tone was almost provocative. 

“‘ Not runnin’ yet—at least not to be depended on.” 

The answer was short and the tone was sulky. This 
was not to be wondered at, but there was something in 


the man’s manner that made me doubt his veracity. 
43 
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Mr. Fairfield, however, was still too ruffled to notice 
anything suspicious. ‘We must go by train,” he re- 
peated, and he turned away as he spoke. 

‘“‘ But the train doesn’t go till half-past eleven ; and 
it’s only ten now,” I protested. 

“Do you really want to ride in that thing ?” 

“T doubt if the railway will be any better. You 
know what the route is, and goodness only knows how 
long we shall have to wait at Whitstable for the Herne 
Bay train.” 

** Anything is possible with such a railroad as you 
have in these parts,” retorted Mr. Fairfield, with some 
heat. ‘“* But bad as the train may be, it can’t be as bad 
as this omnibus. It would be a degradation to travel 
by it. Did you notice how many it would hold ?” 

** Hight ? ” 

** Hight at the most, and then ‘ there isn’t elbow-room 
for a one-armed man to blow his nose in.’ ”’ 

My friend smiled as he made this quotation. The 
characters in Joseph Vance are very real to him, and in 
his mind’s eye he saw Father Christopher at Poplar 
Villa, “adjusting a bandana handkerchief over his head 
to go to sleep under.”” This was enough—and more than 
enough—to restore his good humour. 

It was not Herne Bay that we wished to see that 
April morning. Some weeks earlier Mr. Fairfield had 
written from Chicago, telling me that he would be in 
England before Easter, and expressing a wish to inspect 
the Roman remains at Reculver.—“ I have been wanting 
to see them ever since I was at Richborough last year,” 
his letter went on; “cannot we get away together for 
three or four days, and investigate the neighbourhood ? 
I suppose we must make Herne Bay our headquarters. 
There’s no nearer place.” 

““Much too windy,” had been my comment upon 
reading this letter, and I had written reminding Mr. 
Fairfield of a certain walk which we had taken to Cooling 
at Easter-tide 1904, and asking him if he would like to be 
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by the seaside, with the wind which he had then en- 
countered, blowing with three or four times its inland 
force.’ “Let us put up at Canterbury,” had been my 
suggestion. The Pilgrim from Chicago had not forgotten 
that wind. ‘Canterbury, by all means,” was his reply. 

So it was to Canterbury that on the afternoon of 
Maundy Thursday we journeyed in a train, that took 
over two hours to accomplish the sixty-two miles from 
Holborn Viaduct. We started from the very platform 
on which Mr, Fairfield had announced his discovery of 
the site of Goldsmith’s house. My friend, the oiler, was 
nowhere visible, but the porter who saw to our luggage 
gave a sharp look into the face of the tall, spare gentleman 
in grey, and then burst into a grin of astonishment and 
welcome. 

“He seemed very much surprised to see you again,” 
I remarked, as soon as we were out of earshot. 

Mr. Fairfield’s eyes twinkled. “‘ Possibly he was sur- 
prised to find me still at large—if so, it was kind of him 
to be pleased.” 

The Fountain is, I believe, the ‘* Dickens ”’ hotel at 
Canterbury, but in deference to my wishes, Mr Fairfield 
consented to our putting up at the Rose. It had asso- 
ciations for me too sacred to be ignored. One of the 
great treats of my boyhood had been to drive from Herne 
Bay, with the relatives whose guest I often was in those 
days, and dine in the old coffee-room on the ground-floor. 
This excursion was called “ going over the cathedral,” 
but speaking for at least one member of the party, I can 
assure the reader that the real object of that excursion 
was in no wise connected with architecture. I do not 
deny that the cathedral was duly “gone over.” A 
banquet of fried soles and roast ducks—to say nothing of 
fruit-pie and custard—cannot be got ready in less than 
an hour, and with this interval to be lived through some- 
how, no well-regulated boy could grudge the cathedral 

1 Rumbles with on American, Ch. XXVII. 
2 [bid., Ch, IX. 
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a visit. But with the mind full of the dinner to come, 
how was it possible to take any interest in such futilities 
as stocks and stones ? 

We sallied out that evening, to stroll about the city 
and make inquiry as to the best way of getting to 
Reculver on the morrow. We stood for some time 
leaning on the parapet of the King’s Bridge, smoking and 
watching the moonlight on the water. Here the stream 
runs in a narrow channel, past the Canterbury Weavers 
on the left, and past houses on the right, with queer 
little landing-places, like balconies, jutting out from 
their fronts. 

“* It’s a pity the view on the other side should be shut 
out,” said my friend, turning round and pointing to the 
Eastbridge Hospital. 

I said nothing, but I hugged myself as I thought of 
the bonne bouche which lay behind that venerable pile. 
T had already ascertained that Mr. Fairfield knew nothing 
of the Grey Friars. 

A policeman on duty near the West Gate assured us 
that a motor-bus would be running to Herne Bay next 
morning. For further particulars he referred us to 
some hotel, or other, in the High Street, and at this 
place we received a confirmation of his assurance, coupled 
with a recommendation to make sure by inquiring at the 
Seven Stars. Here, however, we met with a disappoint- 
ment—no bus ran to Herne Bay on Good Friday. 

“We can take the train to Whitstable Harbour,” 
said I. “It’s not very far to walk to the main-line 
station, and there we can pick up a train from London. 
Let’s go on to Canterbury West and find how the trains 
run to-morrow.” 

But the booking-clerk smiled when I made my artless 
inquiry. Good Friday, he said, was the same as Sunday, 
and on Sunday no trains ran to Whitstable Harbour. Mr. 
Fairfield uttered a bad word under his breath. 

From the station we strolled to St. Dunstan’s Street, 
to look at the picturesque gabled house, which some 
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think Dickens had in mind when he described the Wick- 
field home. It is now called the “‘ House of Agnes,” and 
this lanseription was plainly legible in the moonlight. 

“What do you think ?” I asked of my companion ; 
but a dubious shake of the head was his only answer, 

When, however, a few minutes later we were standing 
opposite the Sun Inn, which claims to be the inn at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Micawber entertained David Copper- 
field, he was more emphoit. 

“* Dickens calls it ‘a little inn,’ and he gives no other 
description of it. To my non-legal mind the evidence of 
identity seems a trifle weak.” 

“As I read David Copperfield,’ he went on, “there is 
nothing in the references to Canterbury to suggest that 
Dickens had any special fondness for the place, or that 
he knew much about it. And I’m not such an owl as 
to suppose that, because he took the trouble to go to 
Bevis Marks to find a house for Sampson Brass, he was 
always so particular. And even if he always had some 
particular house in his mind, it doesn’t follow that he 
took care to put it in its real place. I’ve read some- 
where that Miss Trotwood’s house was really at Broad- 
stairs—and now I come to think of it, I believe it was 
in an article by his son Charles.” 

We made our way to the southern entrance of the 
cathedral. The Christ Church Gate was closed for the 


night. 
*““T don’t like these shut-in closes,’ remarked Mr. 
Fairfield, with some annoyance. ‘“‘The moral effect 


upon the inhabitants must be deplorable. It must 
make them narrow to a degree.”’ 

‘“But we can come here before breakfast,” said I ; 
and my friend laughed. 

“And we must inspect this before breakfast,” he 
exclaimed, as he scrutinised the Marlowe Memorial. 
It’s new since I was last here. To my mind there’s 
something incongruous in associating Marlowe’s poetry 
with a young woman playing upon a lyre. I’m not 
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saying he wasn’t a lyrist. Of course he was, but one 
doesn’t think of him as such. One thinks of his ‘ mighty 
line.” And what was it Swinburne said about him ? 
Ah, I remember !— 


* « « « pnd she 
First gave our song a sound that matched our sea.’ 


He was Shakespeare’s master in a sense: his coadjutor : 
most likely his friend. Shakespeare quotes him in As 
you like it. And he’s Canterbury’s most illustrious son 
—hborn and bred here. A statue would have been better 
than this thing, but perhaps a statue wasn’t feasible : 
there being no portrait.” 

We strolled on as far as Lady Wootton’s Green. 
This little place is as quaint as its name. We had it to 
ourselves that night, and all about was as silent as the 
grave. We stood for some time with our backs to St. 
Augustine’s, enjoying the view westward. The moon 
was so bright that every detail of the great bastion and 
the stretch of city wall stood out sharp and clear, and 
high above them rose the Bell Harry Tower: a delicate 
white phantom that glimmered in the far distance like a 
thing of dreams. 

“Ave Mater Anglie!” muttered Mr. Fairfield, with 
true pilgrim fervour. ‘“That’s the city motto,” he 
explained, turning to me. 

**« Hail Mother of England,’”’ I answered, not a little 
proud of my scholarship. The truth is there is generally 
at least one word in a Latin motto to stump me, but 
here I could grapple with the language off-hand—the 
Latin was delightfully familiar, and the verb was in such 
a sensible place. 


As my fellow-rambler was determined not to submit 
his dignity to the strain of journeying to Herne Bay 
inside the little red omnibus, we had an hour and a half 
upon our hands that Saturday morning. We spent part 
of this time in the nave of the cathedral. 
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“Dear, dear!” said my friend, as we turned away 
from the Farrar tablet, “I don’t think Tennyson would 
have cared to see those lines cut on marble, and put up 
in Canterbury cathedral : 


‘ The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have, 
The likest God within the soul ? ’ 


How bald it seems apart from the context! How 
platitudinous! And, if one may say so, how askew it 
is in form !” 

From the cathedral we strolled to the Beaney Insti- 
tute, in the High Street. We had neither time nor incli- 
nation to do the place justice just then, but we dawdled 
for awhile among the Roman antiquities which had been 
dug up in the neighbourhood. Among these I came 
across a small marble tablet erected to the memory of 
Maxima, the six-year-old daughter of Valeria and her 
husband. The Latin inscription was as fresh and clean-cut 
as when it left the mason’s hands. Mr. Fairfield had 
forged ahead of me by this time, and was busy examining 
a case of medieval relics. I thought he had overlooked 
the votive tablet, and it did not seem worth while to call 
him back. 

The train to Whitstable Harbour was, in its way, 
almost as small an affair as the despised omnibus. There 
were, indeed, only three coaches. For some mysterious 
reason, peculiar to the South-Eastern and Chatham line, 
two of the compartments were locked up. Part of the 
way ran through woodlands, carpeted with dead leaves 
and starred with anemones. 

I will draw a veil over our walk from the Harbour 
station to the main-line; and as regards our entry into 
Herne Bay, I will merely state that, just before we 
reached the front, Mr. Fairfield took a long look all 
about him and then remarked, in perfect good faith, 


“Tm glad we’re not staying here: it’s worse than 
D 
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Whitstable.” In so saying he did the place an injustice, 
but there was some excuse for his severity. The shore- 
end of the Station Road is nothing less than villaimous. 

The genteel, mid-Victorian Herne Bay of the writer’s 
boyhood, with its mill hard by the Clock Tower, and its 
wide gaps of eligible building-land that had been seeking 
purchasers for more than a generation, is gone for ever, 
but the view of the coastline eastward is unaltered, and 
it ends as of old with the point on which stand the ruins 
of St. Mary’s church. The two “ goodly spiring steeples,”’ 
which Leyland mentions, were blown down many years 
ago, and the wooden frames which the Trinity House has 
erected in their stead are by no means “ goodly.” 

Mr. Fairfield fell into a brown study as soon as he 
caught sight of Reculver. 

“Close to the sea now,” he muttered,—‘‘ on the very 
edge as far as I can make out—and it was half a mile 
inland, even in Henry the EHighth’s time. But there’s 
some of the old camp left—Regulbium the Romans 
called it !—and those ruins stand upon it. The Roman 
castrum of Severus—sixteen hundred years old and 
more !—which guarded this side of Thanet! A fortress 
with the river on three sides of it! The River Wantsume, 
now dwindled to a thread—a poor thread shut down 
by a sluice-gate! A Roman fortress—and a town—and 
a mint! Then a Saxon palace—a royal palace! Then 
a monastery! And a parish church came afterwards 
that lasted till eighteen-nine. Only a ruin now! But 
what a history !” 

‘““Tt’s one o’clock,”’ said J. ‘‘ Hadn’t we better lunch 2 ”’ 

** What, here! Can’t we lunch at Reculver 2 ” 

“We can. There’s an inn—the King Ethelbert— 
but it’s four hours since breakfast, and we’ve over three 
miles to walk.” 

I had my way and we lunched at the Dolphin, but I 
was bustled-off the instant the meal was finished. Within 
twenty minutes of entering the hotel, we were outside, 
with our faces turned eastward. 
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““Can we go by the shore ? ”’ asked Mr. Fairfield. 

“Not unless you’re prepared to tramp along the 
beach, and it’s awful walking. When I was a boy there 
was a path along the edge of the downs to Old Haven 
Gap—that’s about two miles yonder—and then you 
climbed the other side of the Gap, and went along the 
cliff. Now you can’t get to the Gap without going 
inland ; the path has been washed away.” 

“Old Haven Gap! That’s a good name. I suppose 
there used to be a harbour there of some sort—I should 
like to see it. Suppose we walk along the beach as far 
as the Gap, and then take to the cliff.’ - =“ 

“That will mean our breaking through a fence 
that somebody has put across the Gap since I was a 
boy.” 

“Ts that fence legal ? ”’ 

““T have my doubts, but it’s hardly for you and me to 
raise the question. I don’t feel equal to pulling down a 
fence. That’s the Parish Council’s business. By-the-bye, 
what makes you so keen about Roman remains? I 
meant to ask when you wrote about having seen Rich- 
borough, but I forgot.” 

“TI had been studying the Roman occupation of 
Britain,” said my friend loftily, “I had been studying it 
in Puck of Pook’s Hill.” . 

“ And you got bitten with Parnesius? Well, so did I. 
But I’m sorry to say my studies extended no further. 
Did yours ?” 

Mr. Fairfield made no answer. His eyes were fixed 
on the distant ruins, and presently he began to sing 
under this breath : 


““* And I’ve tramped Britain, and I’ve tramped Gaul 
And the Pontic shore where the snowflakes fall 
As white as the neck of Lalage— 
As cold as the heart of Lalage ! 
And I’ve lost Britain and I’ve lost Gaul, 
And I’ve lost Rome and worst of all, 
Tve lost Lalage.’”’ 
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“‘They’re lovely things those old classic names,” he 
remarked, as I shepherded him round the corner into 
William Street, ‘but I doubt if there’s any to beat 
Lalage. I suppose you know that verse of Coleridge’s : 


‘IT asked my fair one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay ; 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ; 
Lalage, Nexra, Chloris, 
Sappho, Lesbia or Doris, 
Arethusa or Lucrece ?’ 


But of all the names in the world,” he went on, “ I think 
the most beautiful is Guinivere. It’s a thousand pities 
that there should be a blight upon it.” 

We turned to the left into High Street, and in a few 
minutes we had reached the eastern limit of the Herne 
Bay that I had known as a boy. But for more than 
half an hour we continued to walk between houses, and 
even after we had left Beltinge behind us, there were 
bungalows here, there, and everywhere. I was medi- 
tating upon the altered aspect of things, and inwardly 
lamenting the disappearance of the downs as I had 
known them, with their clay precipices and impenetrable 
thickets of blackberry, when suddenly Mr. Fairfield asked 
a question : 

*““Didn’t you say it was something over three miles 
to Reculver ? ” 

““ Yes—” I began, and then I remembered that it was 
nearly four by the beach. I simply did not know how 
far it was by road. “ Let us look at the map,” said I. 
We were approaching Hillborough by this time. 

““Tt’s a good bit further on even now.” Mr. Fairfield’s 
countenance was anything but cheerful, as he scanned 
the map. “This road’s like a dog’s hind-leg,”’ he added 
bitterly. 

“So it is, but it runs pretty straight further on. 
Are you tired ? ” 

“T shall have had walking enough by the time we’ve 
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got back to the railway station,’ he admitted; “I 
suppose it’s the pottering about before we started that 
tired me.” 

A few minutes later, when he was consulting a sheaf 
of memoranda, I took a furtive glance at a pocket time- 
table which had been given me at Canterbury, and I 
was somewhat disturbed to find that if we were to get 
back to the Rose in time for dinner, we must be at Herne 
Bay station by a few minutes past four. And it was 
already past two. 

_ “Shall we take things easy and dine at Herne Bay ?”’ 
I asked. 

“ Oh no, we'll get back to Canterbury : I’m expecting 
a letter.” 

This was a pretty kettle of fish, but after considering 
matters, I came to the conclusion that I would let the 
question of time stand over until we had reached our 
destination. 

At last the west front of the ruined church came once 
more into view. We were then, I think, at Hillborough, 
just by the corner where stands the poor little successor 
to the old church upon the castrum. The Pilgrim gave 
a sigh of relief, but in the next breath he muttered 
something to the effect that we had travelled a long 
way to the south. This was undeniable: the ruins 
were at least half a mile to our left, and they still looked 
a long way ahead. 

Presently we went down a hill. This seemed to 
raise Mr. Fairfield’s spirits, for he made several remarks, 
more noticeable for vigour than charity, upon the conduct 
of acertain Mr. Naylor, the vicar of 1809. This gentleman, 
it appeared, had moved heaven and earth to get his 
church torn down, and had unfortunately been successful. 

But after this very agreeable descent, the road began 
to climb upward, and my poor friend relapsed into 
silence. Even when the ruins came into full view, 
standing upon an eminence, bordered on the south by a 
fringe of stunted, wind-tortured trees, and looking down 
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on a very unlovely coastguard station and a small cluster 
of lichenous red roofs, he was too tired to express any 
satisfaction. 

“That fringe of trees marks the Roman wall which 
bounded the south side of the castrum,” said I, but all 
the answer I received was a grunt. 


CHAPTER IV 


ce 


RECULVER AND THE “LITTLE WONDER” 

THE towers of St. Mary, Reculver, and so much of the 
walls as the Rev. Mr. Naylor and his flock have left 
behind them, stand on the edge of a low cliff, with the 
waves beating against a sea-wall at its foot. These 
ruins and a mere cluster of houses comprise the whole 
village. The only approach for vehicles is by the road 
which poor Mr. Fairfield had been travelling so painfully. 
This stops just below the towers. Birchington is some 
four miles to the east, but except for a path running along 
the edge of the beach, there is no outlet in that direction. 
The highway across Thanet passes through Upstreet. 
This village is about four miles to the south, as the crow 
flies, and the way to it from Reculver is villainously 
crooked. The place of so many memories is a lone and 
desolate spot at all times. A hundred years ago the 
Trinity House bought the ruins and took steps to preserve 
the eminence on which they stand. But for this action, 
Reculver village would now be a thing of the past. 

We found an elderly native in charge of the Trinity 
House property. As soon as we had passed into the 
enclosure and paid our pennies, Mr. Fairfield sank 
exhausted upon a tombstone that stood near the path. 
It had a curved top, very ill-adapted to the purpose of 
repose, but he seemed to find comfort init. I waited until 
he had lighted a cigar; and then, by way of broaching 
the subject of our return, I asked the custodian if any 
vehicle could be hired to take us back to Canterbury. 

After scratching his head, the elderly native met my 
question by asking one of his own. ‘“‘ Why not take 


the train at Grove Ferry ?” 
55 
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This promised well. ‘I had forgotten Grove Ferry,” 
T exclaimed joyously, as I dived for my time-table. “‘ It’s 
some way off, but we can stroll there quite at leisure, for 
we shall have hours to spare. And it’s a very interesting 
country.” 

But alas, the time-table soon put a damper upon my 
joy: the earliest available train did not start till about 
half-past seven. 

“'There’s the train from the Bay,” said the custodian, 
when I announced this melancholy discovery: “she'll 
take ye to Whitstable.” 

“'There’s nothing to fit.” I confess I pretended to 
have been consulting the time-table, before I said this. 

Mr. Fairfield uttered a dismal whistle. “How are we 
to get back then ?” he asked, addressing me in a tone 
of some injury. 

Before I could say anything the custodian struck in. 
“You must take the omnibus.” 

“The omnibus! What omnibus ?”’ But though Mr. 
Fairfield asked this question, his face showed that he knew 
the answer only too well. 

“The Canterbury omnibus: we carll her the ‘ Little 
Wonder.’ She runs from Canterbury every morning, 
and she goes back at about half-past fower.”’ 

I may have been fanciful, but it was plain to me 
that our friend had a proud fondness for the red omnibus. 
If it had been his favourite grandchild he could not have 
dwelt more lovingly upon the name. He pronounced the 
substantive to rhyme with ponder. 

Mr. Fairfield sat up straight upon the tombstone, and 
took two or three meditative pulls at his cigar. ‘“‘ Surely 
we can hire some sort of vehicle here,” he said at length, 
but his ‘‘ surely ” had no conviction in it. 

The Trinity House representative shook his head— 
there was none such there as he could carll to mind. 

“Tt seems impossible: quite impossible.” The tired 
Pilgrim was now addressing me. “Surely some farmer 
about here must have one of those things with a seat 
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behind; I can’t recall the name for the moment. A 
sort of one-horse chaise, I mean—a gig isn’t it 2 What 
do you call it.” 

“We call it a trap. Isuppose you call it a buggy.” 

Unfortunately the custodian caught only the last 
word of my remark, and he misunderstood it most 
grievously. His feelings were so outraged at what he 
considered an attack upon the one-horse vehicles of 
Reculver that though these conveyances had no existence 
in fact, he must needs step forward in their defence. 

*““ Noa, noa,” he protested. ‘‘ She wouldn’t be thaat.”’ 
His righteous indignation made me blush. 

“Of course not! Of course not! I don’t agree with 
you at all.” Mr. Fairfield saw my confusion, and he said 
this with reproof in his tone and a merry twinkle in his eye. 

I thought it well not to attempt an explanation, and 
I maintained a dignified silence while the custodian pro- 
ceeded to favour us with information about his ruins. 
When he had run dry I took up my parable. 

“T wish we could get a vehicle of some sort,” I began. 
“My friend is tired: he has been tired ever since we 
lunched at Herne Bay.” 

The native seemed to think this quite natural. A 
pleasant smile lit up his features. 

*“‘T drank nothing but water,” observed Mr. Fairfield, 
with absurd irrelevance. 

“We be none of us so young as we was once,” said 
the native, by way of making himself generally agreeable. 

“TI have been wondering if there is a farmhouse 
near here,’ I went on. 

‘““There’s Lovestreet farm over yander—at the carner 
there.” 

“The very thing! It has occurred to me that 
possibly we might get the farmer to let my friend have 
one of his wagons.” 

The custodian seemed to think well of this suggestion, 
but Mr. Fairfield, still rigid upon his tombstone, was all 
ready with a difficulty. 
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‘A farm-wagon is a very heavy vehicle,” he said slowly. 

“They can put ye in fower harses: they’re slow, but 
they’re won’erful sewer.” 

This took me by surprise and I laughed. Not so 
the object of my friendly care. Even with a picture 
before his inward eye of a progress to Canterbury 
reclining in a wagon drawn by four cart-horses, he kept 
his countenance. 

“But there’s nothing to sit on in a wagon; is 
there ? ”’ he asked. 

The custodian’s nimble mind made short work of this 
objection. ‘‘ They can put ye in a cheer,” said he. 

My friend’s gravity began to waver. “Ah!” he 
observed; ‘I’ve heard of a gentleman who travelled 
like that—his name was Stiggins. No,no! We must 
take the ‘ Little Wonder ’ after all.’ The representative 
of the Trinity House seemed somewhat puzzled at the 
laughter which followed. 

“Tf that omnibus starts at four-thirty we shall have 
to leave here pretty soon,” said Mr. Fairfield, rising from 
his seat and stretching himself. 

“We can put in an extra quarter of an hour here by 
going to Herne instead of Herne Bay,” I answered. 
** Herne’s more than a mile nearer Canterbury, but Herne 
Bay and Herne are both much the same distance from 
here.” 

Strange to say, the tired rambler seemed to have lost 
confidence in my guidance; he turned to the custodian 
as if to obtain corroboration of these statements. The 
person appealed to nodded his head. ‘‘ Much of a much- 
ness—rather less than more,”’ was his verdict. 

“We oughtn’t to get to Herne much later than five, 
if it’s only a mile from Herne Bay, and that omnibus 
starts at half-past four.” This was my friend’s last 
fling at the “ Little Wonder.” 

We pottered about the ruins, and for some time we 
stood at the eastern end of the castrum, looking out over 
Thanet : a long expanse of flat country, intersected by 
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broad ditches, with a church tower and, here and there, a 
farmhouse showing up in the distance. On our left was 
the sea, and on our right was the row of trees marking 
the line of the Roman wall. Between this wall, and 
the fence of the churchyard in which we stood, was a 
biggish plot of ground, not at that season of the year 
showing much evidence of cultivation. This land, with 
the site of the churchyard and so much as is left of the 
Roman wall, is all that remains of the castrum. 

“The town was out there,” said Mr. Fairfield, pointing 
seaward. “It’s a strain on one’s imagination to picture 
a broad estuary spreading out just below us, where that 
marsh is now, and with this castrum guarding the passage 
here, and Rutupies—that’s Richborough, you know— 
guarding the other end of the channel between Thanet 
and the mainland. We’re on the mainland here, but 
that marsh is Thanet. The Roman wall, which you say 
lies over yonder, has seen some changes in this place, 
and so have those Roman tiles, which the Saxons—or 
whoever it was—made use of when they built this church 
later on. Just try to picture to yourself this fortress 
standing a mile or more inland, with the river Wantsome 
on the east, and with a big town stretching away north- 
ward towards the sea. There must be a lot of remains 
lying under the sand out there! It’s simply amazing 
to read about the things that came to light as the cliff 
got gradually washed away. The north wall of the 
castrum didn’t go until 1780, or thereabouts, but the 
cliff, I take it, had been slowly disappearing for centuries 
before then. Hasted’s Kent, which was published in 
1790, speaks of large pieces of the cliff tumbling down 
and discovering cisterns and cellars. He was speaking 
of things as they were in his day, remember ; and Harris, 
whose Kent was published quite early in the eighteenth 
century—in 1719 I think—speaks of the seashore being 
often covered ‘as it were’ with fragments of urns and 
such like. He actually says that in ‘ the adjacent fields ’ 
he found the surface of the plough-lands shining with 
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pieces of the same kind. He was a D.D and a F.RS., 
so I suppose he spoke truth—more or less.”’ 

“Tt sounds rather amazing, nevertheless.” 

“He may have exaggerated, but one would like to 
buy an acre or two of the land below that south wall and 
have borings made, here and there—a good many borings 
and pretty deep ones. If Harris speaks truth about these 
adjacent fields, it seems probable that the Roman town 
extended south of this castrum.”’ 

‘““ Why not bore there ?”’ I answered, pointing to the 
land on our side of the Roman wall. 

“On the castrum itself ? .I doubt if you’d find much 
there. I’ve read somewhere that the Roman soldiers used 
to bury their money before they went fighting, so that 
the enemy shouldn’t find any on their bodies. But they 
wouldn’t bury their money very deep, and it stands to 
reason that the arable land yonder has been pretty well 
dug over already. I was supposing that you might find 
a whole street of Roman foundations, or something of 
that kind.” 

“* Now I come to think of it,” said I, “ that land may 
have been dug up more thoroughly than you imagine. 
I’m inclined to wonder whether at some time or other 
the churchyard didn’t extend a good bit south of the 
present fence. When I was here years ago, they had 
just found a skeleton under the path outside.” 

“Tf that’s so, there’s nothing but bones underground 
here—plenty of them, I daresay.” 

“This enclosure in which we’re standing was a grisly 
place for bones fifty or sixty years ago. When I first 
began to know Herne Bay—just at the end of the sixties, 
that was—I often heard people speak about them: 
they were all about this churchyard, and you could see 
them sticking out of the cliff. This wasn’t so in my time, 
but I doubt if I came here before the early seventies, 
and so far as I remember those days, any talk with the 
Herne Bay natives about Reculver always led to their 
speaking about the bones there.” 
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We had time to descend to the beach, where the 
waves now break harmlessly against the sea wall which 
the Trinity House built to save the towers as a landmark. 
If only a little intelligence and public spirit had been 
abroad in that corner of Kent thirty or forty years 
earlier, the church and the castrum might have been 
preserved in their entirety. But it is only fair to re- 
member that Reculver is a poor and obscure parish, and 
that when George the Third was king the nation took 
but little concern in the preservation of its ancient 
monuments. But nowadays there is no excuse for a 
parish neglecting the duty which it owes to posterity, 
and the present writer would fain hope that steps will be 
taken to test the legality of the barrier across Old Haven 
Gap. In the course of some researches which Mr. Fair- 
field made on his return to town, he discovered in Hasted, 
a map of the “ Hundred of Ringslow, containing the Island 
of Thanet,” from which it appeared that at the close of 
the eighteenth century there was, a little to the east of 
Reculver, a creek running inland to the Stour, called the 
New Haven. From this, it would seem probable that 
the Old Haven—for so the Gap appears upon maps of 
comparatively recent date—was the spot at which some 
other branch of the river, long since dried up, emptied 
itself into the sea. The appearance of the place is so 
much in favour of this conjecture that it is to be hoped 
that some local antiquary will look into the question, and 
stir up the Parish Council to do its duty. 

We strolled round the castrum after leaving the 
seashore. The stretch of wall along the south side, and 
all that remains of the east and west walls seem in no 
danger. After we had examined them, and had partaken 
of ginger-beer at the King Ethelbert, we ventured to 
penetrate into certain back premises of the tavern, 
where, under the shadow of a piece of the wall which is 
hidden from the public eye, there was a mighty store of 
empty bottles. 

Mr. Fairfield started on the walk to Herne, refreshed 
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and strengthened. He read to me as we went along cer- 
tain memoranda, culled from his two county historians and 
the Gentileman’s Magazine. One of these notes told how 
King Ethelbert had changed his place of residence from 
Canterbury to Reculver in five hundred and something. 
I was also favoured with copious extracts from a guide- 
book purchased of our friend, the custodian. Very good 
they were, and anyone who takes an interest in Reculver 
cannot do better than procure a copy of this excellent 
little book. It is written by Mr. B. C. Dexter, and is 
published by Millward, of Herne Bay. The price is 
threepence. I learned from it, among other things, that 
in the fifth century the fortress was garrisoned by the 
first cohort of the Vetasii, these soldiers being Belgians 
from Brabant. 

But by the time we had reached Hillborough, and had 
taken the left fork of the road, the guide-book had been 
put away and there was no getting a word out of my 
companion. He was evidently very tired. I noticed, 
too, that he consulted his watch at frequent intervals, 
and that each of these inspections was followed by a 
temporary quickening of the pace. 

“Tm sure we’ve plenty of time,” said I, at last. 

*“* Are you certain that we can get a vehicle at Herne 
if we miss that omnibus.” 

I was by no means certain, so I simply answered, 
“We shan’t miss it.” 

There was another spurt after this, and presently 
Mr. Fairfield asked for the map. He opened it as he 
walked. After he had returned it to me, he stopped 
for a moment and took a long look backwards. His 
countenance was wrapped in gloom. 

“You are thinking that this is a very old road,” said I. 
“perhaps the very road by which the Saxon king 
travelled from Canterbury to Reculver, more than 
thirteen hundred years ago.” 

““T was merely thinking that it was like a dog’s hind- 
leg,” retorted Mr. Fairfield, with no little acidity. 
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After this there was an unbroken silence until we 
reached Broomfield. There is no prettier corner in Kent 
than this hamlet with its big pond. 

We paused for a moment to admire the prospect. 
“See the pretty goats !” said I, pointing to the lily-white 
ducks on the pond, and giving the best whistle that my 
lips could produce. 

“See the what?” demanded Mr. Fairfield, who 
evidently thought that I had taken leave of my senses, 
But tired as he was, he knew his Boswell so well that a 
moment later he had grasped my allusion in all its bearings. 
For the benefit of less erudite readers, I may explain that 
on a certain occasion in the Hebrides, when Dr. Johnson 
was worn-out, and was very ill-tempered in consequence, 
the Highland guide sought to amuse him by calling 
attention to “the pretty goats,” and whistling to make 
them jump. 

Mr. Fairfield eyed the lily-white ducks, a broad smile 
upon his face. ‘‘ But I am only tired,” he said. 

I made no answer: I merely pointed to the sign of 
the Huntsman and Horn. His drink at Broomfield was 
something stronger than ginger-beer. 

The weary traveller was so eager to make up for lost 
time, and so desperately anxious not to lose the omnibus 
that it was at a really slapping pace that we made 
our way to Herne. I was thankful when, at the bottom 
of a hill, not far in front of us, I saw the tower of Herne 
church. Mr. Fairfield also saw it. 

‘*T think we must be in time,” he said, as he looked at 
his watch, and then paused to wipe his brow. “It would 
be the very devil of a business if we missed it.” 

“ Aren’t you tired ? ” he added, seeing that I laughed. 

‘““T am dead-tired, but it is such a satisfaction to see 
you in a worse plight that I don’t notice it,” was my reply. 

The only person in view when we turned into the 
village street was a girl of about nine. Mr. Fairfield 
approached her at a weary shamble, not far removed 


from a trot. 
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“Has the omnibus gone past yet ? ”’ he inquired. 

The child looked up at him uncomprehendingly. 

“The * Little Wonder ’ omnibus,” urged the inquirer, 
with agonised intensity, and he tackled the O like a son 
of the soil. 

“T don’t think she’s running, sir.” This distressing 
intelligence came in a female voice from within a 
neighbouring cottage, but the next moment tidings of 
good cheer rang out in stentorian tones from the bar of 
the Upper Red Lion—“‘ Yes, she be—she’ll come by 
between five and half-past.”’ 

“T thank you, I thank you,” answered Mr. Fairfield 
in a grateful shout. 

“Nearly an hour to wait,” said I. ‘“‘ We'd better 
have tea.” 

This we had at the Lower Red Lion, in a garden from 
which there was a good view of the church. My friend 
took his refreshment like an ancient Israelite: his loins 
girded and his staff in his hand. So manifest was his 
uneasiness lest the “Little Wonder” should slip by 
unnoticed that our hostess besought him not to “‘ worry ” 
himself, and she promised that a strict look-out should 
be kept. Notwithstanding this assurance, we were off 
and away in no time, so to speak. 

Fortunately Herne churchyard commands a view 
of the road to Canterbury. We found it in beautiful 
order: a very different place from the neglected grave- 
yard of a few years ago. I led my friend to the south- 
west corner to show him an epitaph that I happened 
to recall. It runs as follows: ‘‘ To the memory of John 
Fergusson, third son of the Revd. John and Margaret 
Moultrie. Born at Rugby, June 17th, 1833. Died at 
Herne Bay, August 23rd, 1834. 

Sweet Babe from griefs and dangers 
Rest here for ever free. 


We leave thy dust with strangers 
But, Oh! we leave not Thee.” 


There are two more verses, but these are best forgotten. 
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“Perhaps the mother’s handiwork,’ mused Mr. 
Fairfield. “They were visitors, I suppose. Poor souls! 
but it’s nearly eighty years ago, and they’re dust them- 
selves by this time. And that Valeria and her husband 
have been dust this sixteen hundred years and more ! ” 

“T’m glad we shall get back in good time,” he went 
on, as he proceeded to copy the epitaph. 

There was something in his voice which was unmis- 
takable. It is not difficult to read Grandfather Fair- 
field’s mind when he is thinking of a boy “ out yonder.” 
I had from the first had my suspicions about the letter 
which he was so anxious to get before dinner.’ 

When we turned out of the churchyard, we stood by 
the fence adjoining the Upper Red Lion, watching for 
the appearance of the “ Little Wonder ” round the turn 
in the road. To be strictly accurate, I stood and Mr. 
Fairfield hoisted his long form upon the top bar of a 
small locked gate. Herne village is a pretty place at 
all times, and on a balmy evening in early spring the 
prospect from that corner is delightful. Presently the 
** Little Wonder ” swamintoourken. The box-seats were 
all full, and at first glance the flat roof seemed to be 
crowded with passengers. 

*T do believe she’s full,” I exclaimed. Mr. Fairfield 
was off his perch in an instant, and was fumbling for his 
pince-nez. , 

“ She can’t be full,” he gasped ; and with the calmness 
of despair, he waited until the vehicle had drawn up a 
few paces below us. Then he ventured to approach 
and look inside. There were only three passengers 
there. 

“T really ought not to have been so short with that 
man this morning,” he said, as soon as he had taken a 
seat next the door. ‘It wasn’t his fault that I expected 
an automobile.” 

We had a very pleasant journey to Canterbury, though 
for a time the view rearward was somewhat impeded by 
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the legs of two young gentlemen on the roof. After 
a while, however, the playful endeavours of our oppo- 
site neighbour—a massive countrywoman with several 
bundles—to unlace the shoes, which were dangling 
within her reach and sometimes trespassing upon the 
vehicle’s interior, led these passengers to shift-up a 
little nearer the driver. This left the prospect clear. 

Our load was lightened near the Fox and Hounds 
by the disappearance of the facetious lady with the 
bundles ; but soon after this we filled-up, and though 
during the latter half of the journey there were many 
changes, our omnibus had henceforth its full number 
of eight inside passengers—sometimes we had one or 
two extras. The “Little Wonder” was evidently in 
great demand for short stages. Apart from my friend 
and his fellow-pilgrim, the travellers were throughout 
quite a family party. A new-comer was hailed by his, 
or her, christian name, and scraps of domestic intelligence 
and inquiries after absent friends were in the air. 

Mr. Fairfield thoroughly enjoyed himself. We were 
at times a tight fit, and now and again, owing to the 
narrowness of the vehicle, his left-leg was carried beyond 
the door, to the outside verge of the step, by some 
alighting passenger of unusual bulk. But these were 
trifles to one who took an intelligent interest in his 
fellow-creatures. He talked agriculture with great 
animation to an agriculturist of mature age, who filled 
the seat opposite which the stout lady had abandoned, 
and only ence did he find himself out of his depth. This 
was when we were descending a hill, with another hill 
just in front, and the countryman declared the distance 
between the two to be “‘ a matter o’ forty rod.” 

“The old stage coaches must have been something 
like this,” was my friend’s remark, when we halted at 
Sturry, and there was a bustle of passengers alighting, 
and new-comers taking their places. The next moment 
his eye fell upon a native in leggings, whose appearance 
proclaimed him to be an ostler. At the sight of this 
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CHAPTER V 


FORDWiICH, AND SOME GOSSIP ABOUT CHAUCER 


THERE are few better places than Canterbury for middle- 
aged, or elderly, pilgrims with a taste for pottering about. 
Ancient houses abound, and they all seem in excellent 
repair. From a scrap of local gossip, which my friend 
and I overheard in the street, I am inclined to suspect 
that if the leaseholders of Canterbury were put into 
possession of the freehold of their premises, the streets 
would soon wear a much more modern appearance. 
The two citizens to whom we acted as eavesdroppers 
were exchanging indignant grumbles against some 
authority—the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, I fancy— 
which had refused to allow one of them, or some friend 
of the pair, to alter his premises by putting in a new 
shop-front ; and the grumbling seemed to bear reference 
as much to some general grievance as to the particular 
case under discussion. ‘“ They’re at it again,”’ was the key- 
note. For half an hour after this, Mr. Fairfield walked 
with the spring of five-and-twenty, and scraps of melody 
gurgled from his lips. 

It is, perhaps, the back streets of Canterbury which 
afford the richest harvest to the quiet eye of a potterer, 
who finds architecture of the grander sort a little over- 
whelming. He cannot go far along these byeways 
without coming upon something quaint; perhaps a 
mere scrap of crumbling masonry, or maybe an old 
wall enclosing a row of old pollards, and guarding the 
back of an old house with a gabled roof-tree. He will 
come upon churches in plenty, some of them standing in 
graveyards. A fine clump of daffodils swaying in the 
breeze caught Mr. Foireld s eye, as we peered through 
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the railings of one of these burial-places. He studied the 
daffodils for so long and with such wrapt attention that 
I felt sure that the old lyrists were in his mind, and I pre- 
pared myself to receive quotations. But none followed ; 
he merely scribbled something upon a scrap of paper, and 
then turning to me, he remarked that the morning seemed 
to be slipping away somehow, and that if we meant to 
get to Fordwich, there was not much time to lose. 

This happened on Good Friday. We had begun the 
day with a saunter in the Precincts, before breakfast. 

“This is a little heaven on earth,” said my friend 
fervently, as we stood opposite the south face of the 
Bell Harry Tower and watched the jackdaws, flying and 
dipping against a background of pale blue sky. 

There was no gainsaying this on a cloudless morning 
in April, with the sunshine flooding the cathedral and 
the lordly demesne in which it stands. We had already 
made a circuit of the Precincts ; and at the North Gate 
we had turned back and had retraced our steps. 

“A little heaven on earth,” he repeated, baring his 
head ; ‘there is nothing like it in the whole world—so 
far as my knowledge of the world extends.” 

We walked to Fordwich before lunch that morning. 
The way lies along Palace Street—which skirts the 
west side of the Precincts—and along Northgate Street. 
Until the barracks have been passed, the road as a whole 
is uninteresting, though houses of a respectable antiquity 
are not uncommon and on the left-hand side of Palace 
Street is the ancient Hospital of St. John, founded by 
Archbishop Lanfranc. From the barracks to the mill 
at Sturry is a short mile and a quarter of country road. 
All water-mills are delightful, and the surroundings of 
the mill at Sturry are exceptionally picturesque. We 
hung for awhile over the mill-race—who can resist the 
lure of swift running water ?—and after leaving it for the 
churchyard, we came upon a bank of horehound on which 
a wood-bee was feasting. This was excuse enough for 
further loitering. 
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Just beyond Sturry the road divides into two. One 
fork goes northward to the ancient village of Herne, and 
thence to Herne Bay. The other branch runs eastward 
and crosses Thanet. An off-shoot of this road goes to 
Reculver; Mr. Fairfield did not know that on the morrow 
he was to tread the last mile of it with weary feet. 

Our destination that morning lay south of Sturry, 
along the road that runs at right-angles to the road 
from Canterbury. Less than half a mile from the 
turning-point, the way rises to the crown of a bridge, 
and then dips down to a cluster of peaked red roofs, 
and a row of pollarded limes, fringing a tavern lawn. 
‘This is the ancient town of Fordwich. 

The prospect from the bridge eastward is one of 
the prettiest views in Kent. The Stour runs clear and 
bright past a stretch of old—very old !—grey wall, 
below which le the town-hall and the church. These 
are all on the right bank. On the left are long green 
levels that extend as far as the eye can see. On the 
morning of our visit these flats were bright with sunshine, 
and were dotted with horses and cattle pasturing, and 
flecked with myriads of snowy ducks. 

“The guide-book says that this used to be the port 
of Canterbury,” remarked Mr. Fairfield, as we leaned on 
the parapet of the bridge—‘ that the merchandise for 
Canterbury came up here from Sandwich. It also says 
that this place was a Roman settlement, and that later 
on it was a limb of the Cinque Ports.” 

“A native, whom I talked with here three or four 
years ago, said the same thing about it having been a 
port,” I answered, “and he assured me that the Black 
Prince landed here on his return from his last campaign 
—when he was dying, the man said.” 

Mr. Fairfield thought this over, staring hard at the 
grey wall as he did so. Presently he began to discuss it. 

“He would come up in a barge, I suppose: he’d 
lie there wrapped in his mantle. Perhaps it had the 
leopards on it. He’d look mighty bad: he was ‘ going 
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home,’ as we say. That wall’s old enough to have seen 
his landing—if it ever took place. But I doubt if it 
did—I feel pretty sure it didn’t. He wasn’t actually 
dying, anyway. He lived for three or four years after 
he came back from Spain, but he was ill. He’d been 
resting at Bordeaux, I think. Do you remember Frank 
Osbaldistone’s unlucky poem ?—he, by-the-bye, speaks 
of him as lying in extremis there : 


‘ How Britain’s hope and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poictier, 
In Bordeaux dying lay. 


“Raise my faint head, my squires,” he said, 
And let the casement be displayed 
That I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrored wave, Garonne, 
And Blay’s empurpled shore.’ 


I really think,’ said Mr. Fairfield, flying off at a 
tangent, “Sir Walter was a little careless when he made 
Frank Osbaldistone the author of those verses. Who 
ever wrote in that metre in George the First’s reign ? ” 

“So the Black Prince didn’t land here ? ” 

“No! Your native was merely embroidering upon 
the legend that he died at Canterbury—Stanley mentions 
the legend in his Memorials—but the thing’s a figment. 
He died at Westminster.” 

We were sorry to tear ourselves away from the bridge, 
but the morning was indeed slipping away by this time, 
and the town-hall had to be visited. The way to it lies 
past the row of pollarded limes, and along the street 
just beyond them. The first turning to the left out of 
this goes past an old house, stuccoed in front, but showing 
ancient brickwork behind ; and when this point has been 
reached, the traveller sees the river in front of him, 
with the town-hall on his left, and facing it, the Fordwich 
Arms. The town-hall gives one an impression of top- 
heaviness, but none the less it is picturesque. It is 
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a red-roofed, half-timbered structure, with the spaces 
between the beams filled in with red bricks, laid diagon- 
ally. In the projecting upper-storey is a casement with 
diamond panes. — 

There is a sort of museum inside, but on Good Friday 
this is not open, so we had to forego an inspection of its 
treasures. Next day, however, we saw in the Beaney 
Institute certain relics of the old town’s corporate exist- 
ence. The guide-book says that the corporation was 
not dissolved until 1886. 

“ My native,” I remarked, “‘ told me that the Fordwich 
Arms was formerly the manor-house.”’ 

“‘- Your native may have stumbled on the truth there. 
Tt certainly is old—the guide-book says six hundred years 
old. We ought to see the inside.” 

But the door was locked. “Is this place three miles 
from Canterbury ?”’ asked my friend anxiously. 

This question showed a knowledge of our law very 
creditable in one whose bright home is in the Setting 
Sun. Unfortunately I was obliged to answer, “ No,” 
and Mr. Fairfield had to content himself with an inspec- 
tion of the outside of the Fordwich Arms. 

“My native also told me,” I resumed, “that the 
restoration of the town-hall had sundered Fordwich into 
two factions. He spoke as a partizan, and his story of 
the enormities perpetrated by the other side was simply 
lurid. So far as I can remember, the town-hall in its 
pre-restoration days had a coating of stucco or rough- 
cast. This was removed, and those bricks were put in 
between the timbers. Now, those bricks are sixteenth- 
century bricks—I’m telling you the tale as he told it me 
—and seeing that the town-hall is a fourteenth-century 
building, it was argued by his faction that such a restora- 
tion as this was not strictly scientific.” 

“ As regards the bricks, I think he was right,” said my 
friend, laughing, “but I venture no opinion upon the 
date of the rest.” 

“The restoration question was only one of many bones 
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of contention. Somebody’s accounts were not as clear 
as they ought to have been, and the circumstances 
attending the appointment of the caretaker were posi- 
tively infamous. I took steps to bring the interview to a 
close before this part of the story had been fairly opened, 
_ so I can tell you no more.” 

“T don’t in the least complain of your native,’’said 
my friend, “ but do you remember what Carlyle said to 
Allingham @ It was one of Whistler’s yarns. According 
to him, Allingham at one time devoted himself to Carlyle. 
He was always at his heels. No doubt he thought that 
his company was a blessing which the old man highly 
appreciated. Well, they were out walking together ; and 
suddenly—Allingham, I suppose, having just finished some 
story which he thought mighty interesting—suddenly 
Carlyle stopped dead and addressed him thus: ‘ Have 
a care, mon, have a care! for ye have a tur-rable faculty 
for developing into a bore. And that reminds me of 
another of Whistler’s yarns. You know Watts’ portrait 
of Carlyle. When that was finished, Watts asked him 
how he liked it, and his answer was—‘ Mon, I would 
have ye know I am in the hobit of wurin’ clean lunen !” 

“Carlyle’s vernacular sounds strangely familiar,” 
said I, my thoughts turning to certain Rambles which 
my friend and I had taken together in Scotland. ‘‘ You’re 
sure you haven’t given it the stamp of your own mint ?” 

*“JT don’t think go; but to tell the truth, the same 
doubt occurred to me while I was speaking. No, I feel 
sure that according to Whistler, Carlyle addressed every 
one as ‘Mon.’ Perhaps it really is a Scottish peculiarity.” 


We had studied the Marlowe Memorial before break- 
fast that morning. It is the bronze figure of a Muse, 
singing to a lyre, and she stands under the very shadow 
of the Christ Church Gate. The upper part of this 
young heathen is very lightly draped. Round the pedestal 
are four niches, each bearing the name of one of Marlowe’s 
great characters, but only the front niche is filled. This 
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contains a small full-length image of Tamburlane the 
Great. In his left-hand is a mighty spear of some kind 
and his right hand wields a scimitar. This projects 
beyond the face of the niche, an arrangement which 
has tempted some malicious person to give the weapon 
a twist, very lowering to its dignity. 

Mr. Fairfield’s thin lips tightened as he surveyed the 
Memorial through his pince-nez. 

“It’s pretty, and as a work of art I should think it 
was good,” said I. 

“JT daresay! A little décolletée for your climate, per- 
haps! And yet, I don’t know! There really is plenty 
of wearing apparel to go round. And it’s of good sub- 
stance—it looks to me like roofing-felt.”’ 

“You don’t like it ?” 

“I know I’m a Philistine, and I daresay Tm a 
Puritan, but I dislike it on two grounds—it’s out of 
harmony with its subject, and it’s out of harmony with 
its site. Now, if Marlowe had been Offenbach, and the 
thing wasn’t where it is, it would do very well. But——” 

Here he waved a rhetorical hand skyward, and without 
further discussion we crossed over to the Gate and made 
our way into the Precincts. 


It is in summer rather than in spring that pilgrims go 
to Canterbury nowadays. Such fellow-guests as we came 
across in the hotel coffee-room were very little in evidence 
when we sat over the lounge fire after dinner; but on 
the evening of our return from Reculver we found a 
party of my friend’s countrymen in possession of the fire- 
side. They were talking about the Canterbury Tales. 
Mr. Fairfield betook himself to a distant corner and studied 
the Memorials of Canterbury. Before long the subject 
of Chaucer wore thin—the guide-book extracts, which 
one of the Americans read aloud, did not afford much 
material for literary discussion—and presently to our 
satisfaction the party trooped out to inspect the cathedral 
by moonlight. As soon as we were seated in our accus 
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tomed chairs, Mr. Fairfield put down his book and lit a 
cigar. This meant that he wanted to talk. 

He was in a particularly genial mood that evening. 
Thanks to the “ Little Wonder,” we had been able to 
dine at our usual hour; and the meal had done much 
to repair the bodily fatigues of a well-spent day. After 
dinner, moreover, my friend had seduced me into joining 
him in a half-bottle of port—‘‘I think we deserve it,” 
had been his excuse for this indulgence. Possibly, 
however, a letter from ‘out yonder,” which had been 
handed to him on our return, had helped to induce that 
comfortable feeling which prompts a man to wind up 
his dinner with a glass of port. Mr. Fairfield’s temper- 
ance principles are strong and fervent, but as regards 
the wine of Oporto, it must be confessed that his practice 
is apt to fall a little in rear of his professions. More 
than once I have heard him describe himself as “ all-but 
a teetotaller,”’ and yet, he and I have shared many half- 
bottles of port, and truthfully can I avow that on no 
single occasion have I been the tempter. 

““ Have you read the Canterbury Tales ?”’ I asked. 

“Not all of them: perhaps, not nearly all of them. 
I hardly know how much I haven’t read. They’re heavy- 
going ; on account of the language, for one thing, and 
on account of the matter for another. The Tales as 
stories don’t interest me, but there are bits I’ve read 
over and over again; and ‘subject as aforesaid,’ as you 
lawyers say, I’m fond of Chaucer. That’s a pretty bit 
about him in the ‘ Dream of Fair Women’ : 


‘Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still.’ 


But I can’t help thinking that Tennyson forgot his 
grammar—surely that ‘fill’ ought to be ‘filled’; and 
then where’s the rhyme? Yes, I’m fond of Chaucer, 
though I haven’t read all the Vales, to say nothing of 
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his other poems. There’s such an open-airiness about 
him, and his love of the springtime goes to my heart.” 

“So spring-worship didn’t begin with the LEliza- 
bethans—I’m thinking of what you said at Rochester.’’+ 

“ Chaucer’s full of it. May was his favourite month, 
though, by-the-bye, he mentions April at the very 
beginning of the 7'ales—in the first line of the ‘Prologue,’ 
I mean—and his form of the name is even lovelier than 
ours : 


*Whan that Aprillé with his shourés swoot.’ 


Aprillé! Isn’t it pretty ? And yet, poetically speaking, 
our ‘ April’ is even better: it carries the twang of a 
harpstring in the last syllable. Do you know that 
Shakespeare uses ‘ April’ eighteen times: twelve times 
in the plays and six times in the ‘Sonnets’? What an 
ear he had for word values ! ” 
“You were telling me about Chaucer,” I hinted. 
“Yes, and his love for May. I often find myself 
quoting those two lines from the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ in the 
springtime : 
“May, with aillé thy flourés and thy green, 
Well-comé be thou, fairé, freshé May !’ 


I shall carry them with me to my grave. Then there’s 
that description of a young person in the ‘ Miller’s Tale.’ 
One fancies that the old chap saw her as he wrote: that 
he was drawing a portrait from recollection : 


‘Full brighter was the shining of her hue 
Than in the Tower the noble y-forgéd new.’ 


And a few lines further on : 


* Wincing she was, as is a jolly colt, 
Long as a mast and upright as a bolt.’ ”’ 
“* Tt sounds real enough to be a recollection.” 
“Yes, there she stands : a tall, trim lass of eighteen, 
with a bright colour, and a spring in her gait! <A sad 
1 Rambles with an American, Ch. XXVIII. 
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light-heels! But I doubt if the old chap thought the 
worse of her for that. And she’s been dust this five- 
hundred years ! ” 

Saddened by this reflection, Mr. Fairfield rose from 
his chair and rang the bell. 

“No more port for me,” said I. 

The moralist laughed. ‘“ We’ll crush a cup of soda- 
water this time,’ was his answer. 

“ve been thinking about Marlowe,” he resumed, 
when a “large soda,” fairly divided into two equal 
moieties, was fizzing in our glasses. ‘‘I’m ashamed to 
confess that I can’t at the moment recall a line of his writ- 
ing except some fragments of the ‘ Passionate Shepherd,’ 
and two or three scraps that you find in every Dictionary 
of Quotations. You know them : 


‘ Infinite riches in a little room.’ 


‘O thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars !’ 


‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ?’ 


I’ve often wondered whether he didn’t notice the asson- 
ance—I think that’s the technical word, but really I’m 
not sure—the assonance in : 


‘ O thou art fairer than the evening air /’ 


A poet of our day would turn his lines upside down 
rather than let it pass. I’ve often wondered whether 
our ears have been trained to question things which the 
Elizabethans did not notice. Or did they treat them 
as inevitable 2? Perhaps they were right. That line is 
better as it stands, assonance and all, than any amount 
of tinkering could have made it. Shakespeare doesn’t 
care a straw for assonances. There are lots of them 
in the ‘Sonnets.’ I can remember one or two, off-hand : 
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‘ And April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That Heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems—’ 


‘ And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow—’ 


‘ Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.’ 


T can’t at the moment recall any instances in Milton, but 
even if there are plenty, it wouldn’t explain the point— 
his ear wasn’t as delicate as Shakespeare’s. But Shake- 
speare’s was so fine that one can’t believe he didn’t know 
that the ‘ streams’ came too near the ‘ green’ to be quite 
harmonious.” 

At this stage the return of Mr. Fairfield’s fellow- 
countrymen brought our talk to an end; and we, in 
our turn, went out to see the cathedral by moonlight. 


I must not omit to chronicle that on our way home 
from the Seven Stars that evening, Mr. Fairfield received 
a valuable lesson in the respect due to cathedral digni- 
taries. This happened in a shop near the Christ Church 
Gate. We had entered the establishment to buy picture 
postcards, and in an unlucky moment the proprietor 
drew our attention to a portrait of the Dean. Thereupon 
Mr. Fairfield made a remark upon the fashion of that 
potentate’s whiskers. His comment though jocular 
was quite inoffensive; nevertheless, the worthy burgess 
took umbrage at it. The smug obsequiousness of his 
manner gave place to a freezing dignity that was over- 
powering. 

“Let me tell you, sir,” said he, drawing himself up 
to his full height and fixing the jester with a small and 
blood-shot grey eye—‘ Let me tell you, sir, that the 
Dean is an excellent man of business: an eacellent man 
of business.” 

Mr. Fairfield was so taken aback at finding his pleas- 
antry received in this spirit that words failed him. 

“T meant no harm,” he said meekly, as soon as we 
had emerged upon the street. 


> 
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“How was he to know that?” I retorted. ‘“ You 
had dared to poke fun at the Dean. That showed you 
were capable of anything. It was his bounden duty to 
squelch you before you said something worse—something 
blasphemous about the Archbishop, for instance.” 

“But why take the line that the Dean was a good 
man of business ? Whiskers, or no whiskers, he might 
be that.” 

“He suited his argument to his antagonist. A 
scoffer like you would have merely laughed if he had 
likened the Dean to Chrysostom or St. Paul. As it was, 
he put you to confusion.” 

“* He certainly did that,” admitted Mr. Fairfield. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LITTLE FRIARS IN CANTERBURY 


Ir was on Good Friday afternoon that I revealed to 
my companion the treasure which lay hidden behind the 
Eastbridge Hospital. The reader will remember that on 
the evening of our arrival in Canterbury my fellow-pilgrim 
had expressed his regret that the view of the river on 
that side of the King’s Bridge was shut out. 

Stour Street turns out of the south side of the High 
Street, a few paces east of the Hospital. It is so prosaic 
in appearance that an uninstructed wanderer in search 
of the picturesque would pass it by with a sniff. A 
little way down on the right-hand side there is a board 
bearing the inscription “‘ Franciscan Gardens.” Passing 
through a pair of wooden gates, and proceeding for a 
short distance beyond the depth of the houses between 
which the gates stand, the traveller finds himself upon a 
wooden bridge crossing the Small Stour—the river which 
flows past the Canterbury Weavers—and has before 
him a view so Dutch in its picturesqueness, and so 
unlike the mean street out of which he has just turned, 
that, if he be as impressionable as Mr. Fairfield, he will 
come to a dead stop and feel half-inclined to rub his eyes. 

Nursery gardens of considerable extent stretch away 
to the west, but in this direction little is visible except 
the tree-tops, for the prospect is closed by a high wall of 
venerable antiquity. Short of this barrier, and just 
beyond the wooden bridge, a streamlet, embanked on 
either side with red-brick, mellow with age and bright 
with vegetation, flows into the Small Stour. 

A little to the left, reared upon Gothic arches sup- 


ported by piers which stand in the bed of the streamlet, 
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is a medieval house of no great size, built of grey flints, 
with a high-peaked roof of red tiles. It bears evidences of 
neglect and rough usuage, but there is no relic in all 
Canterbury that is more picturesque ; and as we saw it 
that afternoon, with the sun shining upon it and upon 
the clear stream over which it stands, it made a picture 
not easy to be forgotten. This house and certain stretches 
of ancient wall are all that is left of the church and 
priory of the Grey Friars. 

The tenant of the nursery garden joined us as soon as 
we had reached his wooden bridge. I do not suppose 
that in return for the charge of threepence a head, which 
he makes for admission to the Grey Friars, it is his 
custom to devote an hour, or more, to conducting his 
visitors over the whole of his dominions and pointing out 
everything of interest. But this is how he treated us. 
Perhaps he does not often receive so eager a disciple as 
Mr. Fairfield. 

Between the wooden bridge and the Eastbridge 
Hospital, which closes the river view on the right, the 
Little Stour is crossed by a low bridge of two arches. 
This, our guide assured us, was the oldest bridge in 
Canterbury. He said that the left arch—which is very 
small and is undoubtedly very ancient—was Saxon. To 
right and left of the Eastbridge Hospital are the red 
roofs of the houses in High Street. 

We stood for awhile taking in the details of the 
picture before us, and then we crossed the river and the 
goit over which the old house stands, and followed the 
west side of the stream to the boundary wall of our 
guide’s land. A very short distance to the north, the 
Little Stour disappears below the Eastbridge Hospital. 
It goes under in two branches. Through the left-hand arch 
there is a glimpse of daylight, and one can see a scrap of 
the wall opposite the Canterbury Weavers. The right- 
hand arch is pitchy-black. This branch is called the 
Dark Entry, and it joins the main stream a little below 


the King’s Bridge. No one goes to Canterbury without 
EF 
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seeing the Hospital, but very few of the visitors know 
anything of what lies just behind—the medieval house 
on its water-arches, and the old-world region in which 
it stands. 

It was by easy stages that we made our way back 
from the northern boundary of the nursery garden ; our 
guide had so much to show us that our progress was 
necessarily slow. It was a pleasure to talk to him, for 
he knew a great deal of the history of the Grey Friars, 
and it was evident that he took a keen and intelligent 
interest in such relics of the old buildings as time had 
spared. But his pride in these was not without alloy ; 
he seemed a little worried, not to say resentful, by reason 
of the peculiar construction of the arches. He showed 
us several of these, built into the garden wall, and on 
each occasion he drew our attention to the fact that there 
was no keystone. When, at last, we had worked our 
way back to the goit, he pointed to the water-arches, 
with a despairing remark that there wasn’t a keystone 
in the whole place. Mr. Fairfield, whose sympathy for 
his fellows is as far-reaching as his knowledge of archi- 
tecture is contemptible, sought to comfort him by staring 
hard in the direction indicated and nodding gloomily. 
My worthy friend was no less sympathetic when we 
were shown the remains of a Norman “squint,” in some 
ancient masonry, “‘ said to be part of the cloisters”’; nor 
did he fail to express a due appreciation of the “‘ Norman 
scoring ” that was visible hard by. I noticed, however, 
that he seemed to be poring over the wrong stone, and 
that a moment later he took off his pince-nez and held it 
up to the light, as if doubtful of its transparency. 

In some corner, or other, we were shown a fragment 
of a stone coffin which had been dug up in the garden, 
and when we were standing in one of the greenhouses— 
a moist, steamy place full of cucumber-plants and arum 
lilies—our guide remarked, “‘I’m told that all under 
here are tombs.” 

At last we came to the house built over the goit. 
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All this time I had keen keeping up my sleeve a some- 
thing connected with the Grey Friars, which I designed 
to produce for Mr. Fairfield’s astonishment at the proper 
psychological moment. That moment was drawing nigh. 

We were detained for a few minutes in the basement 
story, while the nurseryman drew our attention to certain 
names cut in the woodwork by prisoners who had been 
confined there in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
This bored me a little, for I was not interested in the 
petty offenders who had served out their terms in that 
place a hundred years ago, and I wished to ascend to 
a room which I remembered: an upper room with a 
window looking out over the city and commanding a 
good view of the cathedral towers. But I was interested 
when a trap-door was suddenly opened at our feet, and 
we saw below us the clear, shallow current of the stream. 

“Dickens must have been here,” said my friend, 
turning to me. ‘“‘ You remember that chapter in Oliver 
Twist where the Bumbles meet Monks at an old mill, and 
he flings open a trap-door and drops something mysterious 
—I forget what it was—into the river underneath.” 

“* But this isn’t a mill.” 

“That is a detail. You may go further and say that 
this place isn’t a bit like the other, but the facts are 
these—here is a trap-door with running water under it: 
such trap doors are rare: Dickens knew Canterbury : 
he, therefore, knew this trap-door: there is no evidence 
that he knew any other like it: argo he had this one in 
his mind when he wrote that scene in Oliver Twist.” 

** Proof indeed !”’ said I, admiringly. 

“Proof enough for some people,” scoffed Mr. Fair- 
field, whose eye is never slow to discern a mote in the 
orbs of his brother-enthusiasts of the Dickens cult. 

At last we reached the upper room. My friend made 
for the window and became eloquent upon the subject 
of the view. Now was the time to put down my right- 
bower. I was about to do this, when to my intense surprise 
the nurseryman anticipated me. 
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** Lovelace used to live here,” said he. 

Mr. Fairfield wheeled about and confronted him. 

*“ He was a poet,’ our guide went on, a little taken 
aback by this sudden move, and inclined to think that 
he had not been understood. 

“That is so,” I said; ‘this place belonged to him.” 

** Richard Lovelace ! ” 

There was delight and amazement in my friend’s 
voice, and there was an unmistakable flush upon his 
face. He gave a long look all about him—a survey that 
took in every nook and corner of the room—and then he 
turned to the window, and stood there stroking his chin. 
But though he looked out upon the red roofs and the grey 
cathedral that rose above them, I felt sure that he saw 
nothing, except, perhaps, some dim and shadowy pre- 
sence of his own creation: the thin ghost of a Royalist 
soldier, buff-coated and girt with a bright sash. I 
remembered as I watched him now how his voice had 
trembled when, years before, we had stood together at 
the mouth of Gunpowder Alley, Shoe Lane, discoursing 
upon Lovelace’s piteous end! His reflections at the 
window were proceeding in the absence of our guide, 
who had been summoned downstairs by a boy in a baize 
apron. 

**T wondered whether you had noticed it in one of the 
guide-books,” I said, at last. 

“No, it was a complete surprise,” he answered, 
coming out of his reverie, “‘ but as soon as I heard it, 
I remembered that he had property in Kent. I felt 
fairly dazed for the moment at the thought of his having 
been in this room and having stood at this window. And 
I’ve been thinking that all those soldier brothers of his 
may have been here too—if the place really was his ? 
Is the evidence satisfactory ?” 

“T know of none except what the guide-books say.” 

** Well, we'll assume for the present that it’s authentic. 
T'll look into the point when I get back to London. I 

1 Rambles with an American, Ch. II. 
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hope he did live here—it’s just the place one likes to 
fancy him in: writing his poetry here, when the place 
wasn’t a dilapidated lumber-room: when it was his 
“study of books,’ all oak-panelling and comely presses. 
He’d shine like a jewel in such a room. Anthony Wood 
says he was accounted the most beautiful person that 
eye ever beheld. That was when he was a youth. I 
don’t suppose he lost his good looks till near the end— 
he was only forty when he died. And we’re told he used 
to ruffle it in cloth of gold and silver—with lovelocks 
and point lace, Pll be bound. That was in his court 
days: the days when he wrote ‘To -Lucasta: Going 
to the Wars.’ He may have written it in this room. 
It was in the Gatehouse at Westminster that he wrote : 


“Stone walls do not a prison make.’ 


He was Colonel Lovelace then. It’s a far cry from this 
place to Gunpowder Alley. He was ragged and penniless 
when he died there. I suppose his friends, like himself, 
had all gone under with the king. He was ‘very 
melancholy’ too. Thai's heart-breaking !—Let us go 
down into the garden.”’ A sound of ascending footsteps 
had prompted this suggestion. 

“IT wish,” he said, as we loitered among the flower 
beds, “‘I wish I could recall something in his poetry, 
that one could associate with this place; but I can’t. 
And I’ve been thinking how odd it would be if our im- 
mortals—the men who have been dead their two-centuries 
at least—were called on to produce their credentials.” 

“ Their title-deeds to Parnassus,” I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. Think of the difference 
between Shakespeare’s great budget and Lovelace’s two 
scraps of song! And how much smaller some of the 
bundles would be than one had always supposed! When 
you come to think of it, I doubt if Ben Jonson could 
show much more than Lovelace. And Sir Henry Wotton 
would have even less—only one song, ‘To my Mistress 
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the Queen of Bohemia ’. 
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“But he’d show a good and sufficient title, all the 
same,” said I. 

“T agree. It’s a beautiful thing, and as neat as it 
is beautiful. Craftsmanship counts for a good deal as 
regards immortality. I don’t think those lines, or 
Waller’s ‘Go lovely Rose,’ can ever be forgotten. And 
by-the-bye, isn’t that epitaph Wotton’s : 


* She first deceased ; he for a little tried 
To live without her; liked it not, and died’ ?” 


Now that Mr. Fairfield was satisfied—for the time 
being, at all events—that we were on ground that had 
once been Lovelace’s home, the common objects of the 
garden had an interest out of all proportion to their 
horticultural values. When the nurseryman deplored 
the thinness of a bank of violets, and explained that they 
had been “‘ so weakened last year by the red-spider, they 
hadn’t the constitution to stand the winter,’’ the enthusiast 
from oversea, never doubting that some gigantic specimen 
of the spider-tribe was referred to, bent himself nearly 
double over the mat of dead runners, all eagerness to 
find the gross body of the destroyer. A bed of frost- 
bitten tulips seemed to shake him to his centre, and 
when at last we turned a corner and came upon a wild 
place, full of daffodils, he dropped into poetry : 


** And you, my springtide lilies, 
That are so fair and tall: 
My yellow daffodillies 
The dearest of them all.” 


He was so evidently ashamed of himself after this out- 
burst that my suspicions were aroused. 

“ Hu-u-u-m!” I said, remembering the daffodils 
which had so interested him that morning, and remember- 
ing also how he had proceeded to scribble something in 
his pocket-book. “‘ Is that Lovelace’s 2?” 

He pleaded guilty on the spot. ‘‘ It was only a little 
one,’ was his answer. 
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: “lt wot admit me to Parnassus,” he went on, 
 Naughing; ~but I think we rhymers—no matter how 
Wa we may be—have 2 certain kinship with the isamor- 
tals: we at least know something of the crattemanship 
part of the business” 

TY doult it,” said L ~ Bad poets don’t know any- 
thing about the erat. If they did, they wouldn’t write 
at all. The mere fact that they do write shows this.” 

“Wal, ye! Perhaps! But who is to say what 
downright bad poetry is 7” 

This was a lair remark and it woe uttered in 2 manner 
that was quite judicial, but the spesker went on to 
make i plain that in his opinion some modern poctry 
was wo bad that it was not possible to reler to the same 
in language of common decency. We had leit the Grey- 

At Beer Cart Lane, which runs down to the Little 
Stour, we turned aside for a few paces to get 26 near 
to the river 26 the nature of the ground would allow. 
There is little to attract the eye in Beer Cart Lane, but 
; it the guide-books are to be relied on, it follows the true 
Ine of the Boman Watling Strect, and still opens upon 

the river at the original place of croming. These alle- 

. getions are confirmed in some degree by the fact that 

the lane forms the tail-end of the Old Dover Boad. 

A little further down Stour Street we got another 
view of the Little Stour and of the goit over which the 
Grey Friars house stands, and this quickened in Mr. 
Pairfild a desire to sce the entrance to the streamlct, 
which runs through the garden that was once Lovelace’s. 

“Prom what that nurseryman said, I couldn’t make 
out exactly where it branched off,” he remarked, “ but 
I'm sure it’s quite near—I wish we'd brought 2 map 
with us. When I asked him if he could explain its 
existence, he said the local tradition was that the monks 
had cut it to preserve fish. Is that likely 7” 

“Wost unlikely. I should say it was cut to work 
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some mill or other. It must have cost a lot of money 
to wall it up like that on both sides.” 

‘“* And, by-the-bye, he said it hadn’t a name. That 
seems odd.” 

“T’ll wager a trifling sum that it has a name, and 
that every old assurance of that house mentions it.” 

‘“* And yet he knew a lot about the place,”’ continued 
Mr. Fairfield. ‘It was interesting to hear that the 
land between the Little Stour and the Great Stour— 
that’s the river just outside the Westgate—used to be 
called the Island of Binnewyth. That’s a Saxon name, 
I take it.” 

We did not have to consult a map in order to ascertain 
where the goit branched off from the main stream. A 
little further on, we came upon an open space giving upon 
the river, and opposite this lay the solution of the mystery. 

“There is the intake,” said I, proud of a scrap of 
knowledge, gained years before in a certain case of 
water rights. But for that case I might have been 
less ready to scoff at a tradition which associated the 
goit with the Grey Friars’ fast days. 

After we had pottered on as far as St. Mildred’s 
church, where Izaak Walton was married, and thence to 
the ruins of Canterbury castle, I took Mr. Fairfield 
back to the High Street by way of St. Margaret’s Street, 
pausing for a moment before the Fountain, because 
Dickens had stayed there. I introduced my charge to the 
lounge of the Fleur-de-lis, for the double purpose of re- 
newing his bodily energies with a cup of tea, and improv- 
ing his mind by an inspection of the thirteenth-century 
window which that hotel is fortunate enough to possess. 

““T see, I see!’ he exclaimed, as he examined it 
through the glass roof. ‘This place used to be a yard 
and that window looked out upon it.” After this he 
sipped his tea, and meditated with his eyes fixed upon 
the relic of Plantagenet times. 

“Tt’s a bit of Chaucer’s Canterbury,” he began, a 
little later when tobacco was the order of the day. 
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“Chaucer was born somewhere near the middle of the 
fourteenth century; if that window is really of the 
thirteenth century, or even the fourteenth, he may 
have seen it. Has this place a long record as a tavern ? ” 

“The Fleur-de-lis claims to have been established 
more than six hundred years.” 

Mr. Fairfield whistled. “That carries us back to 
thirteen hundred and something—well back to the days 
of pilgrimages! The yard of an inn would be a busy 
place when Canterbury was full of pilgrims. There 
would be plenty to look at from that window. Dear, 
dear, to think of the faces that have looked down upon 
where we are sitting ! ” 

“Can you picture them at all 7” 

“Notabit. I’ve been trying to summon up Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims, but it’sno go. They’re not realenough. They’re 
not friends of mine: I don’t know them. It isn’t old 
Chaucer’s fault—and yet I’m not sure that he does 
make them real flesh and blood to his readers. He 
describes them minutely, but of course, that doesn’t 
go for much. A man must say things and do things 
before you can know him. I daresay there are plenty 
of scraps of self-revelation in the long yarns that the 
Pilgrims spin, but that’s not enough for me. I seem 
to see the Host more clearly than any of the others, but 
that’s not saying much.” 

“T’ve read somewhere that he was a real person— 
the actual keeper of the Tabard, in fact.” 

“Yes, I’ve read that. Inn-keepers in the Middle 
Ages were persons of some importance—there’s something 
in point in The Cloister and the Hearth, on that subject— 
and Chaucer’s host was a citizen of mark. He was a 
big man with deep-set eyes : 


‘ A largé man he was with eyen steep 
A fairer burgess is there none in Chepe.’ 


A very personable citizen indeed ; and genial too, and 
one who could manage those about him : 
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‘ Bold in his speech, and wise and well y-taught 
And of manhood him lackedé right naught ; 
Eke thereto he was right a merry man.’ 


I really will have a struggle with the Canterbury Tales, 
next winter, and see if I can get to close quarters with 
the Pilgrims.” 

“T wish you joy of it,” said I. “I never could take 
Chaucer in big doses, even when I was young enough to 
seek the improvement of my mind.” 

“T confess I don’t delight in him. But when one 
recalls a scrap here and there, it’s such a nugget that one 
feels inclined to dig for more. I’ve just remembered 
two or three other lines out of the ‘ Prologue.’ There’s 
that description of the young Squire : 

‘ Singing he was, or fluting, all the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May.’ 


And there’s that scrap about the Friar : 
‘ He was a lord full fat and in good point.’ 


Lines like that make Chaucer familiar to one. They 
seem to bridge the great gulf between his time and ours.” 

““ We’ve been here a good while,” said I. 

“You must put that right with the waiter,” re- 
sponded Mr. Fairfield, rising from his chair, “I came to 
this tavern as your guest.” 

He took a last, lingering look at the window, while I 
was waiting for my change. Then he laughed. 

“* What’s the joke 2” I asked. 

“Something reminded me of your unaccountable 
aversion to enter taverns in search of knowledge.” 

“Why shouldn’t I come here? It isn’t a London 
public-house.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t suggesting that you’d made a lapse. 
What I remembered was another scrap of the ‘ Prologue,’ 
and I thought you might possibly—quite unjustly, of 
course—apply it to me: 


‘He knew the taverns well in every town, 
And every hosteler and tappestere’ — 
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That was the Friar. And, by-the-bye—perhaps he knew 
the Fleur-de-lis.” 


As the above chapter deals with our visit to the 
Grey Friars, I may as well put on record at the foot of it 
that upon our return to London Mr. Fairfield looked into 
Hasted’s Kent and Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury, 
with the result that he found nothing definite concerning 
Lovelace’s occupancy. He learned, however, that in 
1270 the Franciscans were given a piece of ground lying 
between the two streams of the river Stour, then called 
the Island of Binnewyth; that they held the property 
until 1534, or thereabouts, and that they built a church 
and a priory there. He also learned that in Hasted’s 
time the land paid the Crown a fee-farm rent of four 
shillings a year. The official name of the estate was 
then, and for all I know to the contrary, still is, “ The 
Little Friars in Canterbury.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE BLACK PRINCE’S WELL, AND AN ANTHEM 


Every Canterbury pilgrim ought to visit St. Martin’s 
church and churchyard. We went thither by way of 
Burgate Street and Lady Wootton’s Green, in order to 
get a good view of the front of St. Augustine’s. The 
Green, as I have said before, is as quaint as its name ; 
it is one of the most charming nooks in Canterbury, but 
one cannot help wishing for the removal of the present 
asphalt and the laying-down of grass in its stead. 

“This is a theological college ; isn’t it ?”’ asked Mr. 
Fairfield, coming to a halt in Monastery Street, opposite 
the great North Gate of St. Augustine’s. 

** A missionary college, I think—Anglican, of course.” 

** A fine place : a very fine place !” 

This was what Mr. Weller would have called a self- 
evident proposition; St. Augustine’s college with its 
two gatehouses is indeed a splendid monument of the 
piety of a generation not long passed away. 

** A very fine place,” he repeated. ‘‘ I’m glad I’m not 
the head of it.” 

Monastery Street runs into Longport Street, and that 
leads to St. Martin’s, by way of the hospital and the 
county gaol. On the other side of the road, quite near 
the path to the church, is a picturesque row of Jacobean 
almshouses. 

Not long ago there was a fine prospect of the cathedral 
to be obtained from St. Martin’s. During the last few 
years the builder has done much to spoil this, but the 
view is majestical even now. 

Mr. Fairfield eyed the church, and then skimmed 
through the guide-book description of it. 
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“* Almost as interesting as Reculver,”’ was his comment. 

“What a shame it was to pull that church down,” 
he went on. “I get mad to think of it. This goes 
back to the Romans and has its associations with 
Augustine, but Reculver was within sight of the sea 
and there was a broad estuary just below it. And I 
doubt if Reculver wasn’t bigger. A wicked shame!” 

There was something resentful in the critic’s tone, 
and he scanned St. Martin’s with an eye that was very 
much on the northerly side of friendly. 

It seemed hardly worth while to point out that the 
church of St. Martin, Canterbury, had had no hand in 
the destruction of St. Mary, Reculver, and that the fact 
that one had been taken was no reason for be-littling 
the one that was left. I had, too, a strong suspicion that 
if St. Mary’s had not been destroyed, Mr. Fairfield would 
have taken much less interest in the complete fabric than 
he took in its remains. 

“T verily believe,” said I, “that as regards really 
old buildings—particularly churches—you prefer ruins.” 

“That’s absurd—’” he began, in some heat, but 
certain memories, common to both of us, shot across 
his brain, and he came to a full stop. 

‘That would be sheer crankiness,’’ was all he could 
say. Mr. Fairfield is, as I have remarked before, a 
very truthful man. 

** Shall we go in ?” I asked. 

**T think the door’s locked,”’ was his answer. 

“<The wish was father, Harry, to that thought,’ ”’ 
said I, with admirable adroitness. 

He laughed ; but he entered no disclaimer, so we made 
our way to the terrace that runs along the east side of 
the churchyard. On this pleasant spot we found a seat, a 
very acceptable thing that sunny morning. I may 
remark in passing that the weather during the whole time 
of our excursion was perfect. Heart could not have 
wished for a fairer Eastertide. 

“‘T don’t believe I take much interest in anything-or 


> 
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anybody before Elizabeth’s time,” pleaded Mr. Fairfield, 
a little ashamed of himself now. 

‘A pint pot can hold no more than a pint,” said I, 
quoting one of his favourite maxims. 

“That’s the simple truth. I’m not proud of it, but 
on the other hand, I don’t think I’m ashamed of it. I 
simply can’t help it.” 

*“* But how about the Romans ? ” 

“‘ T took no interest in them till I read Puck.” 

** But isn’t one of the stories in the second book—the 
story of the seal—about the Saxons ? And you certainly 
take no interest in them.” 

“Yes, that’s about the Saxons; and most of the 
other stories are of earlier times than Elizabeth. But I 
love them all—every one of them. The framework 
seems a little artificial, here and there, but what master- 
pieces they are! What a range they show! And 
Kipling’s like Macaulay in one thing: he makes his reader 
a better citizen “i 

Mr. Fairfield broke off, and for awhile he stared hard 
at the graves in front of him. Presently he began to 
quote : 


*** See you the dimpled track that runs, 
All hollow through the wheat ? 
O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet.’ ”’ 


“Tt hits me hard,” he said ; “it’s in my own line of 
business, you see. But can anyone with a scrap of 
imagination read that without tingling—without realising 
that every field path in this Old Country is a hoard of 
memories ? ”’ 

“And yet the critics say he hasn’t fulfilled his early 
promise,” said I. 

“The critics!”’ he exclaimed, snapping his fingers. 
“That for the critics! And yet they’re right for once. 
It’s only their wooden-headed way of saying that he 
ripened early—that he came out like the Irish Rebellion, 
a hundred-thousand strong. If he’d gone on improving 
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as most young writers do, he’d have been a prodigy—a 
second Shakespeare, perhaps. Not that he hasn’t im- 
proved in some ways! MHe’s improved in style for one 
thing. There’s a bit of writing in that story of how 
they abducted the policeman—the bit about Kish’s 
motor-journey when they carried the man off—that fairly 
takes your breath away. And there’s another motor 
ride—the ride he took with the doctor in They. That’s 
wonderful ! And—though I can hardly bear to recall it 
—there’s the ‘little brushing kiss’ in the same story Ss 

Mr. Fairfield, openly and without shame, produced his 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 

We talked about the poetry after this, and numerous 
quotations flowed from my friend’s lips. These made no 
further demands upon his handkerchief, but his voice 
faltered when he repeated fragments of the “ Dirge of 
dead Sisters,” the poem which tells of our nurses in South 
Africa : 

« « Who recalls the midnight by the bridge’s wrecked abutment 


(Autumn rain that rattled like a maxim on the tin ?) 
And the lightning-dazzled levels and the streaming, straining 


wagons 
And the faces of the Sisters as they bore the wounded in ? 
* * * * * * 


Bold behind the battle, in the open camp all-hallowed, 
Patient, wise and mirthful in the ringed and reeking town, 

These endured unresting till they rested from their labours— 
Little wasted bodies, ah, so light to lower down !’ ” 


“‘T suppose you think that last verse the finer,” said 
my friend, somewhat flushed with his elocution. 

“Don’t you ?” 

“On the whole—no! There’s so much compression 
in the other—and so much craftsmanship. Think what 
the first three lines bring before you! And you don’t 
merely see the picture: you’re init. You’re peering out 
of some shanty-place in the open, watching the wagons 
coming in, with the lightning showing-up the whole 
line of ’em staggering along. The veldt’s so sodden, 
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and it’s so cut-up that the cattle—oxen, I suppose—can 
hardly pull their loads. Don’t you catch that in the 
third ine ?— 


‘And the lightning-dazzled levels and the streaming, strain- 
ing wagons ’— 


You have to take breath, as it were, before you can go 
on. I know those wagons: I’ve seen them go by. It’s 
few who. have done that, but can anybody read those 
lines without having something lurid before his eyes— 
darkness, and wet, and lightning and physical pain ? 
And then comes the contrast—the faces of the Sisters 
shining out like pale stars.” 


Stanley in his Memorials of Canterbury—the only book 
which my companion had brought with him from town— 
seemed so well-disposed towards the tradition that the 
Black Prince’s Well was deserving of its name, and so 
inclined to connect it with the Prince’s return to England 
after Poictiers, when he passed through Canterbury with 
his captive the French king, that it seemed a pity not to 
stroll to Harbledown and have a look at it. 

“He says it has always been supposed to possess 
medicinal qualities,” remarked Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ You and 
T must quaff a beaker.” 

When I found him in the lounge before starting, he 
was standing at the side window absently gazing into 
Rose Lane. This lane runs out of the main street by 
the side of the hotel. 

“T was thinking,” he said, “of the vehicles that 
used to go past this window in the old days. The yard 
and stables are a little way down to our right. I’ve no 
doubt this was a coaching inn, and I’m pretty sure you 
could get post horses here. J'll look it up in Paterson’s 
Roads, when I next go to the Museum. What a clattering 
there must have been under this window from morning to 
night! And it’s struck me that this must be a very 
old house. An inn that stands at the corner of a lane, 
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bearing its name, is pretty sure to be of hoar antiquity. 
There’s no telling the age of this room: it has been so 
modernised. And the bedrooms in these old hotels always 
seem early-Victorian—it’s curious how alike they are. 
But the coffee-room, that’s Georgian: early Georgian I 
should judge from the panelling. By-the-bye I fancy 
‘ coffee-room’ is a fairly modern term, and that the 
public eating-room in the old days was called the ‘ coach- 
room.’ ” 

The way to Harbledown lies through the Westgate : 
the last survivor of the city gates. It is a handsome 
stone building of the time of Richard the Second, flanked 
by two round towers, which have their bases in the 
river—the Great Stour—which flows past them on the 
west. The guide-books tell a curious story of the narrow 
escape from destruction which the gate had some fifty 
or sixty years ago. One Wombwell, a menagerie pro- 
prietor, proposed to take his caravan to Canterbury ; and 
finding that the vehicles were too big for the gateway, 
he petitioned the corporation to remove it. This petition 
was considered in due course, with the amazing result 
that upon a resolution that the same should be granted, 
the voting was equal. It was only the casting vote of 
the mayor that saved the gate. 

When I read this aloud to Mr. Fairfield, he merely 
stretched out his hand for the book. Upon being satis- 
fied by the evidence of his own eyes that I had not been 
romancing, he made reflections—not quite seemly in the 
mouth of a free-born Republican—upon the unwisdom 
of leaving the preservation of ancient monuments in the 
hands of tradesmen; and he wound up by expressing 
his joy and thankfulness that part at least of the soil of 
Canterbury was vested in that un-named feudal authority, 
which had recently “been at it again” in refusing to 
allow a worthy and enterprising citizen to encourage the 
local building trade, and adapt his premises to the better 
carrying on of his business, by putting in a new shop- 


front. Upon my drawing his attention to the illiberal 
G 
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character of these utterances, he remarked that Artemus 
Ward would have blushed for his confrére, and he went 
on to quote extracts from the works of this gentleman : 
extracts which revealed him as a person of much native 
humour, not untinged with vulgarity. 

A little distance beyond the Westgate, on the way to 
Harbledown, is the so-called Roper Gateway, a comely 
red-brick structure in a good state of preservation. This 
now forms part of certain brewery premises, but it was 
formerly the entrance to the mansion-house of John 
Roper, the husband of Sir Thomas More’s devoted 
daughter, Meg. On the other side of the way is St. 
Dunstan’s church, which contains—or is said to contain— 
the Chancellor’s head in a leaden casket. Harbledown 
lies a mile off, or thereabouts, on the highway to Whit- 
stable and London. This road branches off by the side 
of the church. 

** Ah,” said Mr. Fairfield, “‘ it would be at this corner 
that travellers in the old days got their first view of 
Canterbury.” 

Here, however, he spoke without knowledge. Before 
we had proceeded far up the rise of the London road, 
it became manifest that travellers in the pre-railroad 
days got a good view of the city long before they reached 
St. Dunstan’s. 

As we proceeded on our way, my companion raked his 
memory for ancedotes of More and his second wife, a lady 
whose favourite exclamation was ‘Tillie vallie! Tillie 
vallie!”’ and who, albeit of a vinegary and unyielding 
disposition, was so adroitly handled by her delightful 
spouse that at an advanced age she was prevailed upon 
to learn for his delectation no less than six musical in- 
struments, including the viol and the flute. 

The Black Prince’s Well at Harbledown lies behind 
St. Nicholas’ Hospital. In an alcove, scooped out of 
the face of the hill and fronted with stone, is a red- 
brick basin of no great depth, containing a few gallons 
of clear water. On the occasion of our visit it also 
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contained a fair quantity of brickbats and miscellaneous 
rubbish, including an empty sardine-tin. Above the 
alcove is a stone bearing the Prince of Wales’s feathers. 
The few steps leading down to the basin are protected 
by a dilapidated dwarf-fence, strengthened with barbed 
wire. This enclosure is entered by a wicket-gate in an 
advanced state of decrepitude. In all probability these 
defences were put up as a barrier against children or 
cattle. If, however, the object was to levy a toll upon 
sightseers, I doubt if the venture has proved a success— 
the fencing is not high enough to repulse any male biped 
of ordinary activity. As we saw the place that Easter- 
tide, it was evident that for some time past nobody had 
troubled to approach the well. There were lush masses 
of young green things about the entrance; violets 
nestled at the foot of the dilapidated fence, and primroses 
were shooting out of the crevices in the steps. 

Mr. Fairfield looked askance at the barbed wire.— 
**T think T’ll risk it,’ he said, cautiously poising his left 
foot. Having stepped across without injury to his 
raiment, he picked his way along the steps and peered 
down into the well. 

‘You are looking for the drinking-cup.” I had made 
my way over the barrier and Inow stood beside him. He 
was eyeing the water as if fascinated by the glitter of 
the sardine-tin. 

“Some sick person must have sent for a healing 
draught, and the messenger has borrowed the cup,” he 
answered, with perfect gravity. 

“To tell the truth, I was meditating upon Dean 
Stanley,’ he continued ; “I was wondering whether he 
was an habitual drawer of the longbow.” 

“Didn’t Disraeli call him a man of picturesque 
sensibility ? ” 

‘‘He must have been all that, and more, if he really 
believed that the Black Prince drank out of this well and 
survived the experiment for four years. If the story’s 
true, Edward must have had the inside of a rhinoceros,” 
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“ But I don’t think Stanley says that he drank: my 
recollection is that he washed.” 

“T believe you’re right; but whether he drank or 
washed, the people here ought to keep the well unpolluted. 
It’s highly improbable that oxide of iron can add any- 
thing to its medicinal qualities.” 

In endeavouring to find our way home by field-paths, 
according to a route mapped out by a friendly native 
of Harbledown, we got hopelessly lost, and eventually we 
found ourselves at Thannington, which is further distant 
from Canterbury on the south-west than Harbledown is 
on the west. But neither of us regretted that stroll 
past coppices not yet fully green, and by hedge bottoms 
and ditches in the full glory of springtime. Our zig-zag 
wanderings took us past the ruins of an old castle, now 
serving in part as a farm homestead, and across the 
Great Stour by a wooden bridge, hard by a ford which I 
daresay the Romans knew. 

At one stage of our journey a bevy of country children 
—little tots in white pinafores—rushed up to us, their 
bashfulness overmastered by a sense of duty, and im- 
plored us with bated breath to be careful—they had 
just seen a big snake, and it would sting. This monster 
had disappeared in the bank, a few yards ahead. 


We were both sorry to leave Canterbury without 
having renewed our acquaintance with Sandwich and 
Richborough ; but time was against us, and except for 
our pilgrimage to Reculver, we contented ourseives by 
exploring the city itself and such places as lay within a 
radius of three or four miles. 

We spent many a half-hour in the Precincts during 
the few days of our excursion, but I will not attempt 
a description of the region which Mr. Fairfield called a 
little heaven on earth. Even if one could furnish some 
sort of word picture of the place, the labour would be 
wasted. Such a picture would be little better than a 
distortion, for half the charm of a cathedral close lies in 
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its atmosphere—a peace which passeth all understanding 
—and that is a thing too delicate and elusive to be set 
down in cold ink. 

In connection with the Precincts, I feel bound to 
offer a word of thanks to a certain well-mannered and 
intelligent King’s Scholar, whom we met there on Easter 
Monday. This young gentleman overheard us endeavour- 
ing to identify some object of interest, and he took pity 
on ourignorance. With the ice once broken, Mr. Fairfield 
had no difficulty in drawing off from this fountain of 
local knowledge a clear and abundant stream of valuable 
information concerning the Precincts and the dwellers 
therein. It would not be seemly—I am not sure that it 
would be even safe—to disclose all, or nearly all, that 
we learned from this engaging youth. Suffice it to say 
that he made the inhabitants of that enclosure, not 
excepting the Bishop of Dover, or even the present 
occupant of Augustine’s chair, live and move before our 
eyes, and that he showed no trace of the narrow spirit 
of his fellow-townsman, the vendor of picture postcards. 
But though a sense of propriety, coupled with a smattering 
of the law of libel, forces me to draw a veil over what we 
learned as regards individuals, it can do no harm to put 
on record two scraps of information concerning mere 
things—Bell Harry hangs in a wooden house at the 
summit of his tower, and he is rung every day: not 
only on very great occasions, as is commonly supposed. 

A description of the cathedral itself would be out of 
place in such a record as this. We went over it at the 
heels of a verger, little heeding the dates whereof he was 
so prodigal, or the architectural details which he pointed 
out, but awed by the majesty of its distances, and 
quickened by the tombs and effigies of some of its de- 
parted. 

A square, hatchment-like piece of ecclesiastical 
heraldry, inscribed to the memory of “ Reginald: Polt, 
Cardinalis” by an eminent member of the Roman 
hierarchy, now deceased, stands upon the altar tomb of 
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Reginald Pole. This gewgaw aroused in the descendant 
of the Pilgrim Fathers a Protestant ire not unworthy 
of his ancestors. They, however, would have torn to 
shreds the asthetic garb in which he thought fit to 
cloak his disapproval—* Vulgar and tawdry: quite out 
of place ! ** he muttered. 

We had a farewell glimpse of the “ Little Friars * on 
the last day of our sojourn in Canterbury. We had 
pottered as far as the Westgate before breakfast, and on 
our way back, we turned into Stour Street, intending to 
have a last look at the ford. But one of the gates of 
the Franciscan Gardens was open, and the temptation to 
enter was irresistible. We went no further than the 
wooden bridge. The old house and the quaint Dutch 
prospect all about it were at their best that soft fresh 
morning in mid-April, with the sunshine dancing on the 
river, and a warm air stirring the wallflowers rooted in 
the masonry of its banks. And—loveliest of all '—by 
the water side, just beyond the Saxon bridge, there was 
that pink marvel of our springtime: an almond tree in 
blossom. 

When we turned to go, the nurseryman, who had, I 
think, left his breakfast in our honour, took us into 
his little office and showed us the curiosities which had 
been dug up in the gardens. These included a Crom- 
wellian powder-flask, fashioned out of a cocoa-nut, a 
small clog, and a curved fragment of rusty iron which 
was, he said, a Roman horseshoe. While I was examining 
these treasures, my friend nudged me with his elbow, 
and by a glance drew my attention to a half-sheet of 
notepaper pinned to the wall above them. This bore 
the famous quatrain : 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage— 


““T wish I had asked for one of our friend’s cards,” 
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said Mr. Fairfield,” as we sat at breakfast; “I think 
I know two or three out West, who would like to have a 
shrub from Lovelace’s garden. But it doesn’t matter— 
“The Nurseryman, Franciscan Gardens, Stour Street, 
Canterbury,’ will find him.” 


I cannot bring this record to a close without making 
confession of a regrettable incident, that arose out of 
our attending public worship at the cathedral on Easter 
aiternoon. There was, of course, an anthem. When it 
opened, so many of those around us remained seated, 
that I, taking this to be a practice generally recognised 
in Canterbury, and therefore void of offence, ventured, 
nothing loth, to retain possession of my chair. Mr. 
Fairfield, however, rose to his feet. This was commend- 
able; for to the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers an 
anthem is a weariness almost too great to be endured. 
I forgot all about him for the next fifteen minutes, or 
thereabouts. Then it struck me that the harmony was 
unusually prolonged, and I looked up into his face. It 
was distorted with agony. In answer to a smile which I 
could not keep back, he made a despairing motion with 
his hands, and plumped down into his seat. But the 
rest which he sought for was denied him. At that moment 
the music changed; all the sitters within our view 
sprang out of their chairs, and my poor friend and I 
were caught up in the general wave. The harmonious 
tumult that followed defies description. I listened to 
it, bewildered and almost deafened, wondering vaguely 
how the organ bellows could bear such a strain. To my 
uncultured ear the sound produced carried with it a sense 
of effort that jarred upon one’s nerves. I was thankful 
when it was over; and as for Mr. Fairfield, there was no 
mistaking his satisfaction. He fell back and stretched 
out his legs, with an audible sigh of relief. 

“ What did you think of that anthem ?” he asked, 
when we were strolling homeward through the Christ 
Church Gate. 
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“ Wasn’t it rather long ? ” 

He had to pause for a moment, before he could gather 
force enough to express his feelings. When speech came 
to him he raged furiously against the torture to which 
he had been subjected. Never again, he vowed, would 
he trust himself inside a cathedral during service 
time. 

“‘ But surely you enjoyed the music ?”’ I suggested. 

“T simply didn’t notice it till the loud part came— 
till after you had been made to stand up, I mean. Those 
anthems sound all alike tome. After the first minute or 
two—after one has got over the surprise of the silvery 
voices—my mind wanders, and my brains go a-wool- 
gathering, until I suddenly find that my legs are dead- 
tired. After that, I have to listen, and I’m bored to 
distraction. The end comes pretty soon as a general 
rule, but this afternoon—’ Mr. Fairfield uttered a 
whistle : a whistle on two notes, signifying an emotion 
too deep to be expressed in words. 

“And the loud part; what did you think of 
that 2?” 

“Tt was horrible.’ He spoke with such genuine 
conviction that I laughed. 

“Tt was very trying,” I admitted. “The organ 
seemed to be attempting something beyond its powers.” 

“Exactly! Just at first it reminded me of a Tem- 
perance Hall I knew in my youth, where the teetotallers 
used to sing comic songs to an harmonium, and the 
music was always too slow for the tune. And that anthem 
got worse and worse. At one time—when it was loudest 
—it made me think of some strong, slow beast—an ox, 
say, or even an elephant-——pinned down under a blanket 
and struggling to get upon its feet. It was horrible. One 
wonders how such a thing came to be written. It’s a 
mere monstrosity.” 

So spake Mr. Fairfield; and the present scribe, 
no more musical than he, saw nothing amiss in his 
remarks. But enlightenment awaited us at the Rose. 
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In the lounge we came upon a party of tourists, who, like 
ourselves, had just come back from evensong. They, 
too, were discussing the anthem, and we learned to our 
shame that “the loud part” was the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus ”’! 


POSTSCRIPT 
AVE MATER ANGLIA 


Mother of the Mother-land, 
As of old thy pilgrims stand 
Where the temple lifts its pride 
O’er the river looping wide 
Mid the pastures, and the wheat, 
And the orchards at thy feet ! 
All about thee fresh with spring ; 
Lusty breezes on the wing, 
With a perfume, hither blown 
From the fallows newly sown, 
And a whisper from the sea: 
Ave Mater Anglie ! 


Thronging all thy narrow ways, 
Phantoms of the byegone days : 
Gaping Belgians, newly come, 
Warders of Regulbium ; 
Lofty Romans, knee to knee, 
Marching from Rutupie ; 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, ambling by 
Through a babel loud and high : 
O, the tumult, O, the strife, 
O, the merry whirl of life ; 
All the streets a raree-show 
In the Easters long ago ! 
And the burden of their glee : 
Ave Mater Angle ! 


Ours to-day ; and rooted fast 
In the magic of the past. 

As of old we flock to thee, 
Pilgrims over land and sea ; 
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And if now the ears of all 

Hearken not Augustine’s call, 
Or our faith be grey and dim 

To the glow that quickened him, 
Qur horizons none so fair 

As those Easter dawnings were, 
Still our hearts go out to THEE: 

Ave Mater Anglie ! 


CHAPTER VIII 
HORWOOD’S MAP OF LONDON 


Tuomas Henry Parkin, M.D., sat back in one of my 
office chairs, nursing a long leg and showing a good deal 
of somewhat untidy sock. He was a gaunt, loose-jointed 
man of five-and-thirty, or thereabouts. His countenance 
was cadaverous and gloomy, but his deep-set eyes were 
sympathetic and very bright. 

““ He’s my only patient, you see.” 

This he said in answer to an observation of mine to 
the effect that he must have given a good deal of time 
to the individual whose illness he had been describing. I 
was interested in the case, for this patient was James 
C. Fairfield, of Chicago, U.S.A. ‘“ Pleurisy, and some 
grogginess of the heart,” had been the doctor’s descrip- 
tion of Mr. Fairfield’s complaints. 

Somehow or other, despite the melancholy of his 
visage and the slackness of his socks, Dr. Parkin did not 
look like a practitioner with only one patient ; and when 
I ventured to remark “‘ All the better for him—from one 
point of view,” he seemed to understand that I was joking, 
though he answered me without the ghost of a smile— 

*‘ He really is my only patient, but I have a hospital 
appointment, so I’m not so rusty as you might suppose. 
He has pulled round, anyway.” 

“T have been told that those hospital appointments 
sometimes prove a short-cut to Harley Street,’ I re- 
marked. 

“So have I,” returned the doctor, with unmoved 
countenance. 

** And he wouldn’t let you send for me ? ” 


“ He said he was like Brer Fox : when he was feeling 
107 
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puny, he only wanted to get out of the way and lie down. 
He made me promise to tell him if I thought he was in 
danger, and after that, he seemed to find a pleasure in 
contemplating his decease. He revelled in it, in fact ; 
but all the same he was convinced that he was going home.” 

** And was he ever in danger ? ”’ 

“T was a bit uncomfortable once—that was the night 
when we had been considering which of the City church- 
yards he would prefer to be buried in, always supposing 
that his native land had no claim to his ashes. No! 
I’m wrong—it was the night when I told him that if he 
really felt so very bad, he ought to send for a clergyman.” 

“* Did he accept the suggestion ? ”’ 

“He said that would never do, as he was a Non- 
conformist. And then he reminded me that his com- 
plaint wasn’t catching. But that was an afterthought.” 

The relations between doctor and patient which these 
disclosures revealed seemed a little unusual, and they 
lost none of their oddity by reason of the leaden gravity 
of the doctor’s manner. I began to think that Mr. 
Fairfield had found a medical attendant after his own 
heart. 

“But, surely,” said I, “the attendance of a Non- 
conformist divine could have been procured.” 

“That was obvious, but when I suggested Dr. Clifford, 
he would have none of it—he didn’t want to talk British 
politics. That was yesterday week. He’s fairly turned 
the corner now, though he tries to make himself believe 
that he hasn’t. When he said this morning that he’d 
like to see you, he added something about it being the 
last time, perhaps. Ill stroll with you, if I may, as 
you're going at once. [I live there: I have the rooms 
above his.” 

I had not seen Mr. Fairfield for a month, and as I 
now knew that he had been laid up for the last three 
weeks, I was prepared to find him somewhat pulled- 
down; but when, preceded by the doctor, I entered the 
bedroom in Upper Woburn Place where my friend lay, 
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I was glad that I caught my first glimpse of him before 
he saw me. James C. Fairfield, clad in yellow pyjamas, 
and showing a haggard face adorned with a fair growth 
of white goatee beard, was a rather startling apparition. 

“Tt is kind of you to come,” he said, feebly stretching 
out an emaciated hand. He spoke in a hollow voice, 
but this did not ring quite true: there was so much self- 
pity in it. 

““T came at once—I thought perhaps you were anxious 
to make your will,” I answered, with a pathos as 
heartrending as his own. 

My friend and I understand one another, but this 
retort took him unawares. He shut his eyes as if lapsing 
into meditation, and a hand wavered up, ostensibly to 
stroke his chin, but really to hide a smile. On contact, 
however, with the unfamiliar and, presumably, detested 
beard, this member disappeared under the bedclothes 
with a jerk. I kept my countenance fairly well, but for 
all his close-shut eyes, Mr. Fairfield saw my lips twitch ; 
and forgetting how ill he was, he broke into a laugh. A 
sound not unlike the creaking of a rusty gate sounded 
from somewhere in my rear. This was the doctor 
chuckling. 

“IT think we shall have some more Rambles together,” 
said I, when the general hilarity had subsided. 

** At my time of life it takes a man a long time to 
pick up,” was the gloomy answer. 

** But you’re younger than Little Nell’s grandfather,” 
struck in the doctor. ‘‘ You remember what he did on 
the first day of their rambles ? ”’ 

Mr. Fairfield did remember, and his eyes twinkled as 
he lay recalling the particulars. 

“To the best of my recollection,” continued Parkin, 
“he began by walking some five or six miles before 
breakfast. Then after a nap, he walked for the rest of 
the day. Yes, that was a strong programme for an 
elderly man, just out of bed after a fever—typhoid, say ! 
But no, he must have been past the time limit for that ! 


? 
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Perhaps it was something septic. But whatever it was, 
T never came across an instance of such vitality in my 
practice.” 

“‘ He was about eighty,” I remarked. 

“No,” said Mr. Fairfield, whose memory is rarely at 
fault, when one of Dickens’s novels is under discussion. 
“The aged cottager who gave them shelter on the second 
day was eighty-four. He said the grandfather was a 
mere boy compared with him. I think he was about 
seventy. But I’m afraid I couldn’t have done all that 
walking after forty.” 

“No,” he added rather miserably, “it will be many 
a long day before I can ramble again.”’ 

*“* Your friend must take you in a bath-chair,” chimed 
in the doctor, as if anxious to make the best of a bad job. 

“Yes, I might try that,’ I admitted, “ but I doubt 
if we should get very far; at my age the pulling of a 
bath-chair in warm weather must be somewhat exhausting. 
And it might tempt me to enter public-houses, which is 
against my principles.” 

“Ah!” said the doctor, with a meaning look in the 
direction of his patient, “I’m afraid somebody would be 
wanting little drops of port wine if you did that.” 

There was something in the remark which touched a 
tender chord in Mr. Fairfield’s breast. ‘‘I cannot help 
thinking,” he asserted with great conviction, “‘ I should 
make more progress, if I were allowed a more generous 
diet. I don’t mean as regards alcohol—I am all-but 
a teetotaller—I mean as regards food.” So saying, he 
cast a venomous eye upon the glass of milk which stood 
by his bedside. 

“* All in good time,” responded his medical adviser. 
He said this with professional asperity, but I fancied 
there was a slight contraction noticeable in his left 
eyelid. 

“T must be going now,” he continued. “ T’ll look in 
after my lunch.” This reference to the midday meal 
was not altogether fortunate. Mr. Fairfield was silent, 
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but his face showed that an invidious comparison was 
rankling in his mind. 

“Don’t go away till you’re obliged,” said Parkin to 
me, as he left the room. 

“ Hullo !”’ I remarked, a minute or two later. ‘So 
you’ve been studying Horwood, have you?” My friend 
had borne this map away with him on the occasion of his 
last visit to Gray’s Inn ; and now it was standing upon 
a somewhat elaborate deal framework which leaned 
against the wall. ‘‘ What’s all that carpentry for ?”’ 

“That’s Parkin’s device. It fits across the bed ; 
and if I’m propped up a little, I can follow the thing 
well enough.” 

“You are really very fortunate.” In saying this, I 
spoke in all sincerity. 

I will not put on record what Mr. Fairfield told me in 
answer. He does not wear his heart upon his sleeve, 
but that heart is a warm one; and when he had finished 
singing the doctor’s praises, he used the sleeve of the 
yellow pyjamas to brush away a tear. 

““T’m glad Horwood came in useful,” said I. In the 
course of his eulogium of the doctor my friend had ex- 
plained to me that, propped up by pillows and with the 
map spread open on the frame, he had beguiled many 
hours of his superabundant leisure by poring over it. 
“Ts there anything you would like to look at now?” 
T asked. 

“* Well, there was something I thought of after Parkin 
had gone for you—but that frame is more than you 
can manage.” 

Here he did me an injustice; for working under his 
instructions, and using an intelligence, not, I trust, below 
the average, I got the apparatus into position in no 
time. All that remained to be done was to ring for 
Nurse to arrange the pillows. This functionary had left 
the room upon the arrival of Parkin and myself. 

** And what was it ?’’ I asked, when Nurse had come 
and gone, and James C. Fairfield, in a position between 
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sitting and lying, was devouring Horwood’s cover with 
expectant eyes. 

“‘T was thinking of the churchyard where Nemo was. 
buried. I think you used to know it ?” 

“Yes! It was off Russell Court. I came on it by 
chance one Saturday afternoon, perhaps thirty years 
ago. A tunnel under the houses led to it. There was a 
swing door that hid this, but just as I was passing, some- 
body happened to come out. I saw that there was some- 
thing beyond, and curiosity led me to investigate. A little 
way down the tunnel on the left there was the entrance 
to a house, and just beyond this there was a door. The 
upper half was iron railings, and through these one 
saw the place. One knew in a moment that it was a 
disused burial-ground. Perhaps there was a tombstone 
or two. A bit of a place it was—grass-grown then, I 
think.” 

““T saw it later, when it was a playground,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, “‘ I remember how it was hemmed round with 
houses. And I remember that door. It was a square 
door and the tunnel was square. In Phiz’s picture it’s 
a gate, and the tunnel is a curved arch. When the matter 
happened to cross my mind this morning, I thought I 
should like to find that burial-ground in Horwood, and 
see exactly how you could get there from Chichester 
Rents, where Nemo died.” 

I referred to the key-map, found the right page, and 
presented the left-hand half for Mr. Fairfield’s inspection. 
Horwood, even when bound up, is so large—he shows 
every house in every street, and in most cases gives the 
number—that the doctor’s apparatus could not expose 
a whole sheet; but thanks to certain corner-clips, a 
firm flat surface was secured. 

“Parkin assures me that there’s no strain on the 
binding,” said Mr. Fairfield apologetically, “‘and he 
promised to see that you got it back, if anything happened 
to me.” 

By this time the invalid had equipped himself with a 
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pencil, and was beginning to trace out the streets and 
passages between Chancery Lane and Russell Court. 

“They would take the coffin on a hand-bier,” he 
muttered as he worked away. 

** Ah, there’s your tunnel,” he said, as soon as he had 
conducted the body to its destination. ‘It’s an open 
passage here, but then Horwood never does make any 
distinction between covered and uncovered ways. I 
suppose the conventional crossed lines weren’t known in 
his time.” 

After this we studied the map in silence ; he from his 
divan and I from a chair by the bedside. Now and 
again he broke into a smile—a smile which betokened an 
encounter with something pleasant—but he did not 
invite me to share his satisfaction. At last, however, 
he came upon a place so interesting that he could contain 
himself no longer. 

*“Do you see these ?—these little houses with front 
gardens ?”’ he asked, pointing to the Holborn end of 
Fetter Lane. ‘“‘ That’s Bartlett’s Passage running past 
the foot of the gardens. There’s a ham-and-beef shop 
at the corner, now.”’ 

In the days of my youth I had passed those gardens 
hundreds of times, but seeing that he was burning to 
make some dramatic announcement, I merely said that I 
knew the place. The revelation which followed was soul- 
stirring. 

“You see this most westerly one—the one next to the 
back of the houses in Fetter Lane? That was Bird’s 
Academy, where Charles and Mary Lamb went to school. 
I don’t believe there’s anyone else in the world who knows 
exactly where that house stood.” 

“‘T’m sorry I didn’t know it years ago!” I answered, 
laughing. ‘‘I remember those houses quite well, and I 
remember their disappearance. Now I'll tell you some- 
thing—the site of those gardens is marked by a flat 
platform-sort-of-place in front of the new buildings. I 


remember thinking years ago that they must have left 
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it open because the adjoining owners had acquired a 
right of light. I don’t remember whether the little 
gardens were as high up as the top of the platform.” 

“‘T’ll go there the first day I get out,” said Mr. Fair- 
field excitedly. “Oh dear! Oh dear! I do wish 
Parkin would let me have some decent food.” 

“He must know best.” 

“* Of course he does, but you can’t think how sick I 
am of the messes,’ answered Mr. Fairfield ; and he went 
back to Horwood for consolation. Presently his fingers 
began to drum softly upon the map, and I saw that he 
was gazing with absent eyes towards the window. 

“‘There’s the Lambs’ home,” he said, coming out of 
his reverie, and pointing to a spot just above Inner 
Temple Gardens—‘ that largish house, next but one 
to the east end of Crown Office Row. That’s the Terrace 
on the right : the Terrace where the Old Benchers used 
to walk. One can follow Charles and Mary every step 
of the way home from Bird’s. Down Fetter Lane—there 
must have been lots of life stirring outside the White Horse 
in those days—across Fleet Street: along Mitre Court, 
past the Mitre Tavern : through a tunnel into what used 
to be Exchequer Court—they were to live years after in 
the Buildings through which that tunnel ran; from his 
bed he could see the white sails glide by at the end of 
King’s Bench Walk: then to the right and round the 
corner where the library is now: past Inner Temple Hall 
—the Old Hall, the hall of the Knights Templars !—and 
on to Crown Office Row. One really seems to see them, 
thanks to this map! And there’s Inner Temple Lane 
where they went when they left Mitre Court Buildings. 
That’s the house, the last, or the last but one, before the 
passage into Hare Court! Just opposite the Temple 
Church. There’s Hare Court behind the house; that’s 
where the pump was. One’s so fond of the Lambs that 
I’ve often wished I could relish Mary Lamb’s poetry, 
but do what I will, it seems to me poor stuff—very poor 
stuff.” 
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“Have you found the house in Islington, with the 
New River running in front ? ” I asked. 

“Horwood doesn’t go quite so far north as that. I 
think the house was there in 1799, for there’s a tablet 
not far off, on the other side of the way, dated 1768. But 
in 1799 the New River ran through a field where the 
City-Road end of Colebrook Row is now. And that 
reminds me! You can see in this map what Mrs. de 
Morgan meant when she said that George Dyer—you 
remember him: the man who walked out of Lamb’s 
gate into the New River—-was invited ‘across the 
Inn.’- The story of Dyer’s marriage is one of the prettiest 
bits in Mr. Lucas’s Life, though the book’s full of pretty 
things.” 

““T remember something about it.” 

“* The outline is this—George Dyer lived at 13 Clifford’s 
Inn: that’s the first house on the left-hand as you turn 
out of Fetter Lane. He was getting old and blindish. 
He was a learned man and a good man—a wonderful 
oddity, of course: Leigh Hunt said he was a sort of 
better-bred Dominie Sampson—but, to put things brutally, 
he was running to seed, as lonely old men are apt to do. 
He was out-at-elbows, and down-at-heel as regards his 
wardrobe ; he got his meals anyhow—when he got them 
at all !—and I daresay he shaved about once a month. 
(That reminds me! Thank goodness, I’m to be shaved 
to-morrow, all being well!) That’s how things were 
with George Dyer when he was about seventy. Now, in 
the opposite house, number 14, the first house on the 
right of the Fetter Lane gate, lived a Mrs. Mather, the 
widow of a lawyer of some kind: her third husband, 
by the way! She wasn’t literate, but she was a good 
soul, and she had property. She took pity on Dyer. 
She knew all about his way of life: his laundress would 
gossip to her servant, I suppose. Well, she used to 
invite him ‘across the Inn’ to take tea with her—muffins 
and suchlike, a good square meal. At last she proposed. 
They were married at St. Dunstan’s—the old church 
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with the Giants. Then Dyer crossed the Inn for good. 
He gave up his chambers and went to live in hers. 
Number 13—his house—has been rebuilt, but number 
14 is just as it, was in Dyer’s time. It’s one of the 
oldest houses in Clifford’s Inn; there’s a tablet on it, 
dated 1669. The marriage was a great success. She 
took the poor neglected old chap in hand, and smartened 
him up so that his friends hardly knew him ; and though 
he grew quite blind, he lived on in comfort and happiness 
until he was about eighty-six. His widow lived till 
1861; she was over a hundred when she died. I never 
go into Clifford’s Inn without stopping at number 14, 
and picturing Mrs. Mather at her window—on the first 
floor, say !—watching poor old Dyer pottering in and out 
opposite: with only one shoe on, as likely as not.” 

After this we had another interval of silence. I was 
examining the Rolls House and Chapel as laid down on 
the map, and trying to recall their general features. The 
attempt was not very successful, though in the days of 
my youth I had often been in the Rolls Court. Many an 
idle hour had I spent, gossiping on the perron of the 
Rolls House with old-fashioned managing clerks—long 
since in their graves !—while Jessel or Chitty dealt with 
motions within. But memory refused to call up a 
satisfactory picture of the surroundings. It would bring 
back nothing more than the vague general impression of 
a silent nook behind some grimy Georgian houses in 
Chancery Lane, the backs whereof looked across cobble- 
stones to a square, red-roofed Jacobean mansion, flanked 
on the south by a flint chapel—quaint, perhaps, but 
nothing more—and a pile of stabling. To strive after 
something less indefinite than this was like trying to 
recall a dream. The details eluded me, and the struggle 
to capture them made my head swim. 

““T’ve always been sorry that I never saw the inside 
of the Rolls Chapel,’ I said, when I had given up the 
contest in despair. 

““T never saw it either, but I’ve seen some of the 
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monuments—they’re in the Record Office Museum. There 
was a wonderful pew in that chapel. There’s a descrip- 
tion of it in Sir Frederick Pollock’s Remembrances. It 
was the Master of the Rolls’ pew. It projected into the 
body of the Chapel. It had an oriel window, with 
sashes. His Lordship, or his Worship, or whatever you 
called him, had to put these up, in order to hear the 
service. The place must have been quite a room. I 
daresay there was a fireplace in it. Do you see the Rolls 
Gardens, just behind? The Public Record Office ate 
them up. It was a wicked shame for your Government 
to cover an open space like that. This map shows it 
was nearly three times as big as Clifford’s Inn garden ; 
there was, you see, only a wall or a fence between them.” 

“T think the pulling down of the House and Chapel, 
to extend the Record Office to Chancery Lane, was even 
worse,” said I, still a little ruffled at having been unable 
to recall these familiar objects of my youth. “If only 
for the sake of Jessel and Chitty, the Rolls House ought 
not to have been destroyed.” 

“Tve found something rather interesting in Hor- 
wood,” observed Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ I’ve come across the 
fields between Islington and Hoxton. Do you remember 
that when Mary Lamb had warnings of an attack, Charles 
used to take her to an asylum at Hoxton? Somebody 
met them on the way there, going hand in hand across 
the fields, and both bathed in tears. Well, well! it 
would be childish to grieve over it now—it’s more than a 
a hundred years ago.” 

He said this with a gesture which seemed to banish 
the subject from consideration then and for ever; but 
when a minute or two later, I tried to draw his attention 
to the network of bricks and mortar which used to cover 
the site of the present Courts of Justice, he paid no heed ; 
and presently he began to muse aloud : 

“ Across the fields, hand in hand and both crying! 
A hundred years ago! Those two were always hand in 
hand. One could almost wish to be an old pagan, so 
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that one could think of them as wanderers in the Happy 
Fields—the fields of asphodel. Hand in hand, of course, 
but no longer in tears ¥ 

The door opened and admitted Dr. Parkin. The 
rhapsodist. came to earth with a bump. The Lambs 
were forgotten, and all the energies of his mind were 
concentrated upon a subject almost too humiliating to 
mention—the insufficiency of his diet. 

“ T suppose it’s my lunch-time,” he said bitterly. 

“ Tt’ll be here in a few minutes.” 

Parkin said this with a brisk cheerfulness, natural 
and proper in a physician; but when he added, “I’ve 
had mine,” he showed a want of consideration, for he 
spoke with a gusto which made it evident that he had 
enjoyed his meal. And, as if this were not enough, he 
proceeded to assail his patient with a Shakespearian 
quotation : 


“““ Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both!’ ” 


So saying, he made his way to the frame and began 
to turn back the clips. Mr. Fairfield received this 
pleasantry in stony silence. 

“Not the churchyards-sheet, I see! ”’ said Parkin, as 
he bent over the map. “Ah, there’s the Temple! When 
I was a schoolboy I used to visit an uncle there every 
holidays, and he always took me to lunch at the Cock. 
Now, where’s that ? ”’ 

The mention of an old tavern was a lure to which 
Mr. Fairfield could never fail to respond. “Do you 
know ?”’ he asked of me, as the doctor began to hunt 
about for the site. 

I found it in a moment. I remembered that the 
entrance was only two or three doors east of Bell Yard. 

“There it is,’ I said, pointing to Apollo Court. “TI 
had no notion that the passage out of Fleet Street had a 
name; I thought it was a mere tunnel leading to the 
Cock and nothing else, but now I see it went past it for 
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some little way. But that’s the Cock right enough: the 
square place on the right, a little way up the alley. How 
well I remember it ! ” 

“Tt was a long room; wasn’t it?’ asked Parkin. 

“Yes, and narrow. There were old-fashioned cur- 
tained boxes on the left. I don’t remember any on the 
right, but I think there were some tables on either side 
of the fireplace. I daresay there were boxes on both sides, 
but really, one seems to recollect nothing on the right, 
except the fireplace.” 

““T remember it,” said the doctor,—‘“‘an elaborate 
affair in carved wood.” 

“Very old: early seventeenth-century work. I can 
see it before me now—the whole scene, in fact. I was 
sorry when the Cock disappeared. When you turned out 
of Fleet Street on a wet or a foggy evening, and you dived 
in under the gilt cock which stood over the entrance of 
the court, it was very pleasant to emerge upon that 
room. The floor was sawdusted, I think. Everything 
was plain, but spotlessly clean; and with a great fire 
blazing on the right, it used to look the very picture of 
comfort. I know nothing in London like it, now.” 

*T wish I’d seen it,” said Mr. Fairfield regretfully, 
“and I wish I’d seen the old Blue Posts in Cork Street. 
That was a favourite place with Dickens.” 

“Do you remember the chops at the Cock ?” asked 
the doctor. 

This seemed to me forbidden ground, so out of regard. 
for my friend’s feelings, I passed the question by and I 
made some remark upon the hemmed-in position of the 
old tavern. Parkin, however, seemed unable to take a 
hint. 

“‘T always had two there. My uncle had one—‘a 
long-bone ’ was what he ordered. But I had ‘a chop ’— 
a mere chop, mark you !—and ‘ chop to follow.’ And we 
both drank stout. Fancy the iniquity of giving a boy 


stout !”’ 
Mr. Fairfield, who had listened with rapt interest to 
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the doctor’s reference to the Cock chops, answered as in 
duty bound that he supposed it was wrong—very wrong 
indeed. But he spoke with the air of one who saw no 
great harm in the conduct of Dr. Parkin’s irresponsible 
relative, and he went on to ask if the stout was good. 

*“‘ Excellent !”? At this moment the doctor was in the 
act of bearing the frame across the room, but he stopped 
short, in order to give his answer the more emphasis. 

‘Chops and stout were, I take it, the things to have 
at the Cock,’ continued Mr. Fairfield, still very much 
interested, and in no wise inclined to find fault with the 
topic. 

“They were, indeed! And what chops they were !”’ 
Parkin seemed to lick his lips at the mere recollection. 

“What was there special about them ? ” 

““They were so juicy, and yet so well done—a little 
blackish about the tail. And I think they were smallish. 
A big chop is generally a beast.” 

“True, true!” Doctor and patient were in full 
accord upon this. 

“And they had curly tails—half-fat and half-lean. 
All good to eat. Not rigid flaps of gutta-percha, like 
some chops have.” 

“ Really,” said my poor friend, with a sincerity which 
no one could question, “‘ you make me quite long for one.” 

*““ Here’s my trough ;” he added in a very different 
tone, as a knock sounded at the door. ‘‘ Now you'll see 
what I bave to put up with. I wish it was at Jericho.” 

But it was only Nurse, bearing a tray with four 
short legs. She had come to get Mr. Fairfield ready for 
the unwelcome meal; and when she came in again, after 
having arranged him in a sitting posture, with the tray 
in front, the thing which she carried was not at ali like 
a trough, or any other receptacle for liquid, or semi-liquid, 
refreshment. It was, indeed, an ordinary dinner plate 
with a tin cover. When the contents were revealed, they 
proved to be a chop—a small chop, with a curly tail which 
the fire had caught here and there—and a floury potato. 
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Sweet was the smile that played over the wan features 
of James C. Fairfield as he surveyed these good things. 


“There’s a small bottle of stout coming,” said the 
doctor. 


“IT can take that only as a medicine,” retorted his 
patient, who, as the reader knows, is all-but a teetotaller. 


Norr.—Nearly a year after the above chapter was written, 
the writer happened to visit Kensington Palace, and to his delight 
and surprise he found there, in the Philip Norman Collection, a 
water-colour drawing of the interior of the Cock, and another of 
the entrance to Dick’s. It is impossible to do justice to this 
Collection within the compass of a note; one can only say that 
it comprises some seventy drawings of Old London nooks or 
buildings, each a gem of atmosphere and colour. Many of the 
scenes here depicted are now no more; and to one who remem- 
bers these vanished bits, it is a startling and a moving thing to 
come upon the pictures unawares. 


CHAPTER IX 


FAGIN’S COUNTRY AND COLEBROOK ROW 


““ Wuy not go to Margate for a week, or two? That’s a 
fine bracing air.” 

This suggestion was put forward in answer to a 
complaint from Mr. Fairfield that his legs felt like lead, 
and the speaker was Dr. Parkin. The Pilgrim from 
Chicago had been out that day for the first time since 
his illness. 

“No, no!” said my friend testily. ‘What on 
earth should I do at Margate ?” 

“The Shabby Genteel Story is about Margate. Why 
not use that as a guide-book? You might make some 
discoveries.” 

“New ground!” said I, approvingly. ‘“* You will be 
first in the field there.” 

Mr. Fairfield made a mental review of the Shabby 
Genteel Story; and after remarking that the dinner 
party was the best thing in it, he put the offending legs 
upon a chair and lit a fresh cigar. We were assembled 
that evening in his sitting-room in Upper Woburn Place. 

“Where did you take him this afternoon ?”’ I asked 
the doctor. 

“* He took me to the British Museum.” 

“T was glad to see that refreshment-room again,” said 
Mr. Fairfield meditatively. ‘‘The people there are an 
odd mixture—the visitors and the reading-room people.” 

“JT hope Parkin let you have a poached egg,” I 
remarked. 

The convalescent received this with a grin. ‘“‘ He left 
me at the entrance to the reading-room. But as a matter 
of fact I had nothing but a cup of cocoa.” 
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“Ah,” said Parkin ; “ you thought it would nourish 
you. ‘That’s the popular belief. A bus driver once 
assured me that it had given him a new coat to his 
stomach. The original coat had been stripped off by 
the action of alcohol. I merely repeat his story, you 
understand ! ” 

“You didn’t cut him open to look ? ” 

“That, unfortunately, was out of the question. The 
time and the place were too unfavourable. The man, 
you see, was not my patient—I was merely riding by his 
side when he took me into his confidence.” 

After this, Mr. Fairfield produced a sheaf of notes, the 
harvest doubtless of his afternoon’s work, and he studied 
these while Parkin told me what the faculty thought 
of two eminent lunacy doctors—“alienists,” he called 
them—with whom I had recently been in consultation. 

“I could get away for a week, if you thought it 
necessary,” I said a little after, when Mr. Fairfield had 
fallen into a doze; but the doctor’s answer. was a wink 
and a slight shake of the head. 

“T don’t want to go to Margate,” said our host, 
waking up and stretching himself, ‘I want to go to the 
Angel at Islington.” 


“‘ T’ve been to the Angel,” he said, with some triumph, 
a week later. ‘“‘I walked too. I won’t say how I came 
back, but I got there on my own legs.” 

** And what was it you wanted ? ” 

“Well: it was like this. When I was in bed I 
re-read Oliver Twist, and I came on the description of 
the Dodger bringing Oliver to Fagin’s crib, where they 
found the old gentleman frying sausages. That was in 
Chick Lane, I suppose; just round the corner at the 
bottom of Great Saffron Hill. Now Dickens traces the 
route from the Angel, with a minuteness which is extra- 
ordinary even in him. One couldn’t doubt that he had 
every bit of it in mind—that he had been over the ground 
quite recently. This is what he says : 
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. it was nearly eleven o’clock when they reached the 
turnpike at Islington. They crossed from the Angel into 
St. John’s Road; struck down the small street which 
terminates at Sadler’s Wells Theatre; through Exmouth 
Street and Coppice Row ; down the little court by the side 
of the workhouse; across the classic ground which once 
bore the name of Hockley-in-the-Hole ; thence into Little 
Saffron Hill; and so into Saffron Hill the Great: along 
which the Dodger scudded at a rapid pace, directing Oliver 
to follow close at his heels. 


Singularly minute, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes; I agree that he had been over the ground. 
And I suppose you wanted to go over it, too.” 

“T thought I should like to find out how much of the 
route was still in existence. I wasn’t hopeful. I knew 
that the neighbourhood north and west of Farringdon 
Street had been cut to pieces, fifty or sixty years ago. 
We talked about that when I showed you Field Lane, on 
our way to Green Arbour Court—when we stood at the 
top of the steps leading down from Charterhouse Street.”’ + 

“T remember. And how much of the route did you 
find 2” 

“T found it all—every yard of it.” 

Mr. Fairfield waited for a moment to let the magnitude 
of this discovery soak into me. Then he resumed his 
parable. 

“The road runs just as it ran in the thirties, when 
Dickens followed it, and what’s even more extraordinary, 
there’s a lot of the brick and mortar left. Will you let 
me show you the way next Saturday ?”’ 

I was ready enough to go, for I had read Oliver Twist 
as a boy of nine, and the fascination which the merry old 
gentleman and his house had exercised over me in those 
days was not quite dead. Encouraged by my sympathy, 
and fortified by two maps and a series of extracts from 
Pink’s Clerkenwell, Mr. Fairfield proceeded to explain the 
changes which had taken place north of Farringdon 
Street since Oliver Twist was written. A day or two 


1 Rambles with an American, Ch. IX. 
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later I verified certain of his statements by looking at 
the Acts of Parliament referred to by Pink, and three or 
four others relating to the Clerkenwell Improvements. 
Since I first made Mr. Fairfield’s acquaintance I have 
consulted many Acts of Parliament on his behalf, and 
many a scrap of topographical information have I culled 
from their preambles. He holds in high respect these 
dabblings of mine in’ the ocean of statute law. More 
than once he has spoken of my researches in terms that 
have made me blush. He cannot understand that in 
such a library as the Law Society’s, a legal person of 
ordinary intelligence can in an hour or two trace out and 
skim through a score of road-making Acts, provided 
always—and the proviso, I admit, goes to the root of 
the matter—Mr. Cunningham, the assistant-librarian, be 
there to help him. 

Put shortly, the opening-up of direct communication 
between Farringdon Street and the north of London is 
as follows: Though ever since the bridging of the river 
at Blackfriars, more than a century and a half ago, plans 
had been discussed for providing an outlet northward 
from where Holborn Viaduct now stands, the ground 
from that point to the Sessions House on Clerkenwell 
Green was in the thirties of the nineteenth century 
covered by a network of courts and alleys, all more or 
less squalid and disreputable. From the Sessions House 
to Pentonville Hill the way was clear. Parts of it were 
narrow, but there was an unbroken road stretching to 
the great main artery, which runs from Paddington to 
the Angel at Islington, and there branches off into Goswell 
Road and the City Road. It was not until August 1856 
that a new channel from Farringdon Street to the Sessions 
House was made, but for eighteen years before this date, 
the work of clearing the ground had been in progress. 
In 1860 the Metropolitan Railway Company bought more 
than five acres of the site, and in due course the railway 
was made and the Farringdon Road as we know it came 
into being. Of Field Lane, Great Saffron Hill and Chick 
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Lane, and a labyrinth of courts and alleys adjoining 
them on the east, not one brick was left upon another. 
The old state of things is so clearly indicated by the 
preamble of the Act of 1840 that I cannot refrain from 
quoting a few lines of it : 


And whereas the streets, lanes, passages and places 
between the northern extremity of the said new street and 
Clerkenwell Green are extremely narrow and almost un- 
passable for carriages, and many of the houses and tenements 
therein are in a very ruinous and dilapidated condition : 
and whereas the district between the said new street and 
Clerkenwell Green is densely populated, and inhabited 
and resorted to by many persons of a vicious and immoral 
character, and is also intersected by a very long common sewer 
called the Fleet Ditch, at many parts uncovered, and there- 
by causing malaria, productive of fever and epidemics, and 
prejudicial to the general health of the neighbourhood ... 


The earlier Act which had set the work on foot was passed 
in 1838. This applied to only so much of the area as 
was within the City boundary, but the clearance extended 
as far northward as Chick Lane, then called West Street. 

I had in mind the changes which these Acts had 
brought about, when on the following Saturday after- 
noon we stood once more on the top of the steps leading 
from Charterhouse Street to Great Saffron Hill. Fourteen 
feet below us, or thereabouts, wound the modern street 
with factories or workshops on each side. It is a dull 
industrial byeway now, but it follows the track and 
bears the name of the roadway which used to thread the 
verminous rookeries of the Thieves’ Quarter, and which 
had for its neighbour the open sewer of Fleet Ditch. 

“ Barely sixty years ago,” I muttered wonderingly. 

“Yes, but seventy-four since Dickens described it,” 
answered Mr. Fairfield, who had read my thoughts. ‘“ And 
remember what he said of it. This is what the place 
looked hike at night : 


‘A dirtier or more wretched place he had never seen. 
The street was very narrow and muddy, and the air was 
impregnated with filthy odours. There were a good many 
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small shops; but the only stock in trade appeared to be 
heaps of children, who, even st that time of night, were 
caving in and out at the doors, or screaming from the 
inside. The whe places that memed to prosper amid the 


And don’t forget we're standing just beyond where 
Fagin’s house was. Chick Lane turned off eastward at 
the bottom of Great Saffron Hill. Then came Field 
Lane. We're standing in Field Lane now. Chick Lane’s 
there on the right—+ay at the bottom of the first flight of 
steps. Think of the Red Lion, and Fleet Ditch, and 
Black Boy Alley only a few feet from where we're 
re $77 

We meditated in silence after this. There was food 
for thought in the contrast which his words suggested. 

“ Do you suppose that it was a mere coincidence that 
the first of those Acts of your Parliament was passed 
in the very year that Oliver Twiat was written 4” asked 
my friend. 

“Not a bit of it,” he went on. “ Dickens had heard 
of what was contemplated—the newspapers must have 
been full of it. That drew his attention to the Thieves’ 
Quarter, and he had a look at it, and worked it into his 
book. I’m not at all sure that he didn’t describe that 
route so minutely, because he knew the district was going 
to be transmogrified.”” 

At the bottom of the steps we began to trace back- 
ward the footsteps of Oliver and the Dodger from the 
Angel at Islington to Fagin’s house. 

“ ¢ Does the road wind uphill all the way 7— 
Ves, to the veryend ... .”” 


murmured the poetic Fairfield as we made our way north- 
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ward. The gradient is quite severe as far as Charles 
Street. After that the road widens and the rise is a mere 
nothing. Great Saffron Hill now ends at the Clerkenwell 
Road, a wide modern thoroughfare, running east and west, 
which has wiped out the Vine Street of Dickens’s time. 

“'There’s the Sessions House,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
pointing towards the Farringdon Road. ‘“'That’s where 
the new main street ended. It seems queer that two or 
three Acts of your Parliament should have been necessary 
to open up a way from Holborn Bridge to a point no 
further than that.” 

** And there’s Little Saffron Hill opposite us,’”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I suppose it’s fancy, but there seems to me 
something sinister about it, even now.” 

The afternoon was dull and misty, and perhaps I, 
too, was prejudiced by the neighbourhood’s former 
repute, but there was no denying that the narrow street 
opposite, winding down hill and disappearing round a 
curve at the foot, had something forbidding in its aspect. 

“ Little Saffron Hill leads to Ray Street,” resumed 
my companion. “TI think the Thieves’ Quarter ended 
there. What astonishes me about the Saffron Hills is 
the fact that Hatton Garden was so near. That was 
built in Charles the Second’s reign. For some time it 
was a fashionable street, more or less—we know that 
Wycherley’s Lady Drogheda lived, or lodged, there— 
and it was what one calls a good address, all through the 
eighteenth century. And yet the gardens of the top part 
touched, so to speak, the yards of the Saffron Hill houses. 
Think of living so close to that pestilential Thieves’ 
Quarter, with the open sewer running through it!” 

“People usen’t to bother about sanitation,” I re- 
marked, “‘ or they wouldn’t have had burial-grounds here 
there and everywhere. But a large criminal population 
just beyond one’s back garden must have had its dis- 
advantages. I can’t help doubting whether that parti- 
cular part of Hatton Garden was as well-inhabited as 
you suppose.” 
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“You remember Sir John Hawkins, Johnson’s 
biographer ? Well, he lived at that end, but I don’t 
know that it was on that side. And I must admit that 
he was frightened away by three successive attempts at 
burglary. His daughter, writing some fifty years later, 
says that the back of the house had a view of the fields, 
where Pentonville was afterwards built—a view without 
the intervention even of a chimney. That’s a sort of 
stock quotation with topographers, but my belief is it’s 
shéer moonshine. An uninterrupted view from Hatton 
Garden to White Conduit Fields! The thing’s impossible. 
How there can have been any view in that direction 
passes my comprehension.” . 

There is one old building on Little Saffron Hill: a 
large house of red brick, now almost black, which stands at 
the corner of Leicester Place, and is occupied as a factory. 
The doorway—a rather noticeable arch—has over it the 
remains of a lamp-standard of very solid character. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Fairfield, when I stopped for a 
moment; “‘I meant to draw your attention to this 
place. It was here when Oliver and the Dodger went 
by. I daresay it was a hundred years old then. I know 
it was here in 1799: Horwood’s map shows it. It was a 
workhouse at that time.” 

“The workhouse on Little Saffron Hill! ”’ he muttered, 
after a moment’s silence. “‘ Think of the squalor and 
misery that has trickled in through that doorway—under 
the lamp that used to hang there! No workhouse has 
cheerful associations, but is there another in all England 
to beat this one for gloom? I thought of it when you 
read out a list of the places to come down, scheduled to 
one of those Acts of Parliament—Paradise Court, Saffron 
Place, Sand Yard, Love Court, and the rest. The people 
who lived in those dens came here to die. Poor wretches ! 
Poor wretches! And think of the children who have 
been born here! Hundreds and thousands of them ! 
Let us go on! the place gives me the horrors.” 


We went on, but when we reached the corner my 
I 
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friend turned round, as if loath to leave the building 
that had so stirred his imagination. While he was 
wrestling with his “horrors,” I studied Ray Street and 
its surroundings. A short distance to the right was the 
Farringdon Road, with the spire of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, showing over the housetops on the further side. 
On my left front, where Back Hill curved round to join 
Warner Street, there was a block of old cottages with red 
roofs. At the east corner of Warner Street was a large 
modern public-house—the Coach and Horses I afterwards 
discovered—and a few feet beyond this—almost facing 
Little Saffron Hill—was Crawford Passage, a narrow 
street running northward uphill, and vanishing from 
sight in the near distance. 

“T can’t make up my mind about the public-house 
and the other houses between us and the workhouse,’’ 
said Mr. Fairfield, from over his shoulder. ‘* I’m inclined 
to think they’re oldish: perhaps as old as 1838. That 
timber yard on the other side of the way was here in 
799% 


“And what about those houses at the corner of 
Warner Street ?”’ I asked. 

My friend turned round and surveyed them. “Tf 
they go back to the seventeenth century,” he said, 
“they were built on green fields, and they looked out on 
the Clerks’ Well. That was a scrap north of the west 
face of the Sessions House. So far as I can make out, 
the Well is somewhere under one of those little houses, 
just above the Fox and French Horn public-house— 
perhaps the most northerly. That’s No. 16 Farringdon 
Road. Yes, those Back Hill houses may have been built 
on virgin soil. I don’t think Hockley-in-the-Hole was a 
dwelling-place until about the middle of the seventeenth 
century.” 

“‘ Hockley-in-the-Hole! Then is this the ‘ classic 
ground’ that Dickens mentions ? ” 

Mr. Fairfield pointed eastward to the Farringdon 
Road. ‘So far as I can make out,” he said, “‘ Hockley- 
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in-the-Hole extended from the Coach and Horses, opposite, 
nearly as far as the further side of the main road, yonder 
—about as far as that island in the middle. It ran at a 
right angle into Coppice Row, there. If I’m right, 
Hockley-in-the-Hole was this present Ray Street, a bit 
longer than it is now; rather more than a third longer, 
perhaps. The old Ray Street, before the Improvements, 
was Hockley-in-the-Hole plus a continuation of Coppice 
Row as far south as the Sessions House; the south side— 
the side we’re on now—curved round to the right, you see. 
This curve ran between that island in the road and 
the railway opening opposite it—it’s odd that the old 
curve should have been renewed. I don’t think the 
curve, and the road beyond, were ever Hockley-in-the- 
Hole.” 

“It’s a very queer name.” 

“Well, it was in a hole. The level seems to have 
been much lower—twenty feet, perhaps—than it is now, 
and Hockley means a miry field. It’s a Saxon word, I 
believe.” 

** A very sweet spot in the eighteenth century, wasn’t 
it 

** One of the most ruffianly parts of all London, even 
in Charles the Second’s time, I think. There was a 
bear-garden here, for one thing. The Coach and Horses 
and the building next to it stand on the site. Steele 
went there in July, 1712. He wrote a paper in the 
Spectator about it.” 

It was not easy to associate the Ray Street in which 
we stood with bear-baiting or ruffianism. The Coach 
and Horses showed a bold and ample front of conscious 
respectability. Next to it were the premises of a whole- 
sale bookbinder. Then came the Passage, and east of 
that was a towering pile of model dwellings, which 
extended nearly as far as the Farringdon Road. 

“The bear-baiting stopped in 1754,” resumed my 
companion. “Then part of the buildings became a 
tavern—the old Coach and Horses. It was pulled down 
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not so very many years ago: Pink knewit. The ground 
had so risen by his time that the lower storey was com- 
pletely buried. The father of the landlord Pink knew 
found some interesting relics on the premises—burglars’ 
traps, and a horseman’s valise, with ‘ R. Turpin ’ scratched 
on the leather. Oh yes; Hockley-in-the-Hole was a 
very sweet spot: a cock-fighting centre among other 
things. The Coach and Horses had a vaulted passage 
communicating with the bank of the Fleet. That was 
quite close. The channel, by-the-bye, lies just under 
where we’re standing. And that reminds me—when the 
Improvements were in progress, the workmen found just 
here, thirteen feet under the surface, an old pavement 
worn with traffic, and below this some oak timbers 
which seemed to be part of a milldam. There had been 
a water-mill here.” 

“T rather suspect,” said I, “that at one time the 
land attached to Ely House extended as far as here, or 
hereabouts. One found houses belonging to the dean 
and chapter of Ely sprinkled about the schedules to 
these Improvements Acts.” 

“Very likely. I’ve read somewhere that the bishop’s 
land ran down to the Fleet. I daresay it marched with 
the river as far north as this.” 

We crossed Ray Street and climbed the ascent of 
Crawford Passage, a brass-foundry on one hand, and 
some more industrial dwellings on the other. Some 
fifty or sixty yards up on the right, we came upon an 
opening into the Farringdon Road: a passage of fair 
width, with an iron post in the middle, at the further 
end. Mr. Fairfield stopped short and pointed down the 
entry with an eloquent hand. 

“<The little court by the side of the workhouse ’"— 
still here!’ he said, with simple dignity. 

“Tm sorry I wasn’t with you when you discovered it.” 

““T was quite calm,” returned Mr. Fairfield. ‘The 
truth is, I was so tired that I leaned for a time against 
that post—like the sailor in the Bab Ballads.”’ 
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“‘ And where is the workhouse ?” I asked, as soon as 
we had emerged into the Farringdon Road. 

“That’s gone. It used to have this court on one 
side and that next turning—Baker’s Row—on the other. 
But there’s something left.” 

“You see this?”’ he asked, making for the wall 
which bounded the entry on the south, and touching it 
with his finger. “It’s the old wall of the court— 
Dickens’s wall!’’ Here he patted it caressingly. ‘‘ Do 
you doubt it 2?” 

“No,” I answered, after making a full and deliberate 
examination of the brickwork. “It certainly is an old 
wall.” 

“I was so tired when I first came on this passage 
that I didn’t see that the wall was old,” said Mr. Fair- 
field, a little heated with his enthusiasm; “and after I 
had rested myself against the post, I went straight on, 
without noticing the red brick. I spent the next morn- 
ing at the Museum. I looked at Pink and Cromwell— 
Cromwell’s Clerkenwell was published in 1828—and oddly 
enough, each of them had a picture of the workhouse, 
showing the court.” 

By this time he had again availed himself of the 
post as a support; and propped up against it, he was 
addressing me and the Farringdon Road generally, with 
a freedom of gesture, which showed beyond all doubt 
that though James C. Fairfield might still be a little 
groggy in the legs, he was in all other respects his old 
enthusiastic self, 

“‘ Yes,” he went on, ‘ there was a picture in each of 
them. Cromwell showed the workhouse, and the court, 
and the houses adjoining it, just as Dickens saw them in 
1838; and Pink showed the workhouse, and the court, 
and an open space next to it. There was the workhouse ; 
then the arched court—it was a tunnel, you understand !— 
and then a vacant plot of land. I came here again— 
that was the day after you’d promised to come—and 
then I found this wall. They’d actually taken down 
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the top of the arch and left the south wall standing! It 
seemed hardly possible.” 

“So this is your third visit,’’ said I. 

“To tell the: whole truth; it’s the fourth. I’m 
rather like a child with anew toy. I can’t have too much 
of a place if I’m bitten with it.” 

“Had this court a name in Dickens’ s time? I see 
it’s called Crawford Passage, now.” 

“J think it was called so then. In Pink’s picture 
the name’s over the arch, and that picture was drawn 
before 1860. The old name for the Passage proper was 
Pickled Egg Walk. There was a tavern there called the 
Pickled Egg. Mr. Ashby-Sterry went to it in the early 
’seventies, but, of course, it’s gone now.” 

Mr. Fairfield heaved a sigh; and disengaging him- 
self from the post, he led me back to the main Passage. 
Just on the verge of it he paused. 

““That’s where the Pickled Egg stood,” he said, 
pointing to the building facing us. ‘‘ It came down in 
*seventy-four, I think, and that’s the vile thing they put 
up in its place.” 

The edifice referred to in these terms was a factory of 
the ordinary type, neither better nor worse than its 
fellows. The frontage began at a point just opposite the 
south wall of the entry, and extended northward to a 
corner where the building-line of the Passage took a 
sharp turn to the left. 

“The Pickled Egg must have been a biggish place,” 
said I, “if it covered all this ground. Do you know 
what it was like ? ” 

“A beast of a place,” he muttered, disregarding my 
question, and staring hard at a sale board on the factory 
wall. “I’m glad to see it’s empty. ‘These capital 
premises,’ forsooth!”’ This last was uttered with wither- 
ing sarcasm. 

‘““IT beg your pardon,” he added a moment later. 
“No; I don’t know what it was like. Ashby-Sterry 
doesn’t describe it. Why in the world ¢” 
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Here the sentence came to an abrupt end, for Mr. 
Fairfield was wrestling with his pocket-book. 

“Describing places is a very troublesome business,”’ 
said I; and I spoke from the bottom of my heart. 


“But what he says makes one’s mouth water for 
more. Just listen to this :— 


‘I found the landlord polite and full of information; he 
told me all about the queer old tavern, of the vast number 
of quaint rooms, long corridors, trap-doors, mysterious 
archways that were nailed up; he showed me into old- 
fashioned rooms with time-worn settles, massive beams and 
blackened joists: he spoke of the time when there were 
a vast number of mulberry trees surrounding the house, and 
several bowling-greens in its immediate vicinity.’ 


That’s practically all he says. JI only wish I’d had 
the luck to meet that landlord. You ought to have 
come here. The place isn’t ten minutes walk from 
Gray’s Inn.” 

‘““T would have, if I’d known of its existence. I 
wonder how it lost its licence. By-the-bye, do you know 
that the Old King’s Arms in Surrey Row—the place we 
stumbled upon when we went to the Marshalsea ‘—is no 
longer a public-house ? I went out of my way to have 
a look at it, a month or two ago, and I found it was a 
dispensary.” 

This was news to my friend; and notwithstanding 
the fervour of his temperance principles, he raged 
furiously. 

‘“‘ But there are two sides to the question,” I urged. 
' “Surely you must know that if a public-house be shut 
up, the people who used to buy drink there give up the 
accursed thing : they don’t get it somewhere else.”’ 

My friend closed his left eye. ‘‘ I know the teetotallers 
say so, but they also say that if you shut up a public- 
house, the value of the others near it goes up. They 
can’t have it both ways. Teetotallers, taken in bulk, 
are a queer folk—on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


1 Rambles with an American, Ch. II. 
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‘“‘ Have you ever eaten a pickled egg ?” he asked, as 
we turned to retrace our steps to the Farringdon Road. 

“‘ T didn’t know there were such things.” 

‘“‘ They were on sale at that tavern, even when Ashby- 
Sterry went there, though they happened to be out of 
them that day. There was a tradition of the house that 
Charles the Second had eaten one there. Old Rowley 
was fond of eggs—his favourite supper was eggs and 
ambergris. Rather bilious food for his Most Sacred 
Majesty !” 

“A very unlikely story,” I remarked. “ What on 
earth would he be doing in this out-of-the-way place ? ” 

“Tf Nell Gywn lived at Bagnigge Wells, the thing is 
possible. The way to her house would be along Coppice 
Row: Town’s End Lane was its name in those days. 
From where the Sessions House is now, to our King’s 
Cross was all one road, really, just as it is now.” 

By this time we had regained the post, and at the 
sight of that old friend, Mr. Fairfield came to another 
halt. ‘It’s curious to think of the king’s carriage stopping 
at this entry. Can’t you fancy him getting out, in a high- 
crowned beaver hat with a feather, a great black wig, red- 
heeled shoes, and long frills to his knickers? Here and 
hereabouts, was all brick and mortar in 1682—that’s the 
date of Morden and Lea’s map—and the building-line 
hasn’t altered at this point. If King Charles did, in fact, 
go to the Pickled Egg, the chances are he went through 
this court. The way from Whitehall was by the private 
road which crossed Holborn, just below the Holborn 
Restaurant, and skirted Gray’s Inn Gardens. He’d 
cross Gray’s Inn Lane to Liquorpond Street—Clerkenwell 
Road it is now.—Liquorpond Street ran into Back Hill, 
and Back Hill into Hockley-in-the-Hole. Town’s End 
Lane was just round the corner. It isn’t likely he’d 
turn out of Hockley into Crawford’s Passage. As a 
matter of fact it isn’t marked on Morden and Lea.” 

“Hum!” I remarked. ‘So, perhaps, it wasn’t in 
existence ; and then, what becomes of the whole story ? ” 
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“Tt disappears, of course. But I think the chances 
are that the Passage was in existence, though Morden 
and Lea don’t show it: I'll clear the point up some day, 
if I have time. The parish authorities could tell one. 
The earliest date Pink gives with regard to the Passage 
is, I think, 1775—it was Pickled Egg Walk at that time. 
There was a cockpit there.” 

From the court to Rosebery Avenue, the west side of 
Farringdon Road has not altered much, except that a 
pile of commercial buildings now occupies the site of 
the workhouse. Most of the brick and mortar between 
Baker’s Row, where these buildings end, and the great 
modern thoroughfare was in existence when the Road 
was Coppice Row. Both Baker’s Row and its neighbour, 
Great Bath Street, run down hill and take a sharp turn 
to the left, a little west of the Farringdon Road, and in 
each curve there are old houses with red tiles. The 
region must have been a pleasant hilly country when 
Town’s End Lane was rural and merited the name it bore. 

Rosebery Avenue, the newest of the great main 
arteries in this part of London, runs out of the Gray’s 
Inn Road, north-eastward, and ends at the St. John’s 
Street close to Sadler’s Wells. Just after it crosses the 
Farringdon Road, a few paces north of Great Bath Street, 
Exmouth Street forks out of it on the right. This 
street was a busy place on the Saturday afternoon of our 
pilgrimage. Vehicular traffic was suspended; and so 
much of the roadway as was not occupied by coster- 
mongers’ stalls was thronged with folk a-marketing. 
The Spa Fields Chapel, which for many years was the 
principal landmark, is now no more. The godless 
Pantheon which Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, con- 
verted into a chapel, has been replaced by the Church 
of Our Most Holy Redeemer, and the large house adjoin- 
ing, in which the Countess died, has also been pulled 
down. A few paces eastward of the church is the 
entrance to the old chapel burial-ground, now a 
children’s playground. As Mr. Fairfield and I paced 
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this enclosure, we compared notes of the horrors which 
were perpetrated there, barely seventy yearsago. The 
details are too revolting to be set down here; but by 
way of general proposition, one may remark that if 
the lessees of a burial-ground, capable of holding some 
2700 bodies, be called upon to provide for eighty 
thousand interments, they must needs turn away 
custom, or pursue a wholesale system of exhumation. 
This having been the state of affairs at Spa Fields, I will 
leave the result to the reader’s imagination; merely 
remarking that the gravediggers stuck at nothing, and 
that a good fierce fire was kept going in the “ bone- 
house.” As to whether the officiating ministers can have 
been wholly ignorant of the lessees’ course of action, I 
express no opinion. 

Spa Fields Chapel stood on the south side of Exmouth 
Street. There was a row of houses here at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but the other side was open to 
the fields for some years longer. In 1838, however, the 
houses on both sides must have been much as they are 
now. Garbault Place, too, the street which leads out of 
the east end, and now runs into Rosebery Avenue, was 
built in those days. Even so much of the Avenue 
as runs from this point to Sadler’s Wells covers the 
track described in Oliver Twist; and Arlington Street, 
“the small street which terminates at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre,” is still in existence: a good deal shabbier, 
possibly, than it was seventy or eighty years ago, but 
structurally unaltered. At the row of posts which bars 
the south end, Mr. Fairfield came to a halt. 

“When I traced out the route on the map,” said 
he, “I wondered how Dickens came to speak of this 
street as terminating here; I thought the description 
was misleading. But when I came on these posts, 
I found he was right. They were here in his time, sure 
enough ! ” 

St. John’s Street is within a few yards of the top of 
Arlington Street ; and round the corner, the cupola of 
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the present Angel rears its majestic bulk, a short distance 
ahead. This was the end of our pilgrimage. 

“Well!” said Mr. Fairfield, “we’ve covered every 
yard of the ground.” 

“Yes,” I admitted ; “and considering the changes 
that have taken place between here and Chick Lane, I 
shouldn’t have thought it possible.” 

The good man bore his triumph meekly. “ I’m very 
tired,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t think that even Parkin could 
say that I oughtn’t to have a cup of tea.” 

“ By all means,” I answered. 

“And then,” he continued, “I think we might as 
well stroll along Colebrook Row, and have a look at 
Charles Lamb’s house. It seems a pity to lose a chance, 
when one is so near.” 

Mr. Fairfield renewed his bodily energies with a 
poached egg. He was in no hurry to leave the tea-shop 
when the meal was finished. He stretched out his long 
legs ; and having produced a sheaf of notes, he began to 
talk about the Clerks’ Well. 

“One would never expect,” he began, “ to find a bit 
of the very end of Ray Street embedded in the Farringdon 
Road. Butsoitis. At the north-west corner of Clerken- 
well Green—just above the Sessions House—there’s the 
public-house called the Fox and French Horn. Parochi- 
ally speaking, that’s on the Green, I think. Well, 
next to it is an odd little building, called Fox Terrace. 
I don’t think that was ever in Ray Street, either. But 
the next two shops are undoubtedly a relic of Ray Street. 
I’m inclined to think they were the last two houses on 
the left-hand side, going south. They’re little places: 
quite out of character with their present surroundings. 
It’s a marvel that they haven’t been pulled down. The 
next shop is modern. That’s No. 16, and I can’t help 
thinking that the Clerks’ Wellis under it. The point ought 
to be cleared up, for that well gave Clerkenwell its name. 
It was a genuine London landmark. Stow described it and 
Aggas drew it. Stow’s words are that the Well is 
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«, .. not far from the west end of Clerkenwell Church, 
but close without the wall that enclosethit. The said church 
took the name of the well, and the well took the name of the 
parish clerks in London, who of old time were accustomed 
there yearly to assemble, and to play some large history of 
Holy Scripture.’ ”’ 


Just outside the west wall of Clerkenwell Church !” 
said I. ‘‘ There ought to be no difficulty in fixing the 
place. I suppose the well was always beside a road, or 
people couldn’t have got at it.” 

“Of course! A track would be made to the well, 
and a road would follow. That road was the Ray Street 
of modern times. The ground, inside the wall that 
. Stow knew, is worth exploring. Clerkenwell Nunnery 
stood there. The land sloped down to the Fleet—juata 
fontem Clericorum was how it was described in 1100, or 
thereabouts. That shows how old the Clerks’ Well is. 
Clerkenwell Close is just behind the little houses I’ve 
been speaking of. That’s a queer place; it’s here, 
there, and everywhere. After the Nunnery was pulled 
down Newcastle House was built. The Duke of New- 
castle who fought at Marston Moor, and his duchess, 
Margaret—the mad duchess—lived in Newcastle House. 
Charles II. undoubtedly visited them there. Evelyn, too, 
was a visitor. Newcastle Place—a row of good old- 
fashioned houses—stands exactly where Newcastle House 
used to be. The Close is worth seeing. You get into it 
by turning out of Clerkenwell Green, a little way east of 
the Fox and French Horn.” 

Invigorated by his poached egg, and solaced by a 
cigar which he lighted on the threshold of the tea-shop, 
my guide, philosopher and friend was in the best of 
spirits as he led the way towards Colebrook Row. 

‘“‘ Speaking of Stow,” he said, ‘has reminded me of 
something 1 came upon at the Museum, when I looked 
up what Norden said about St. Pancras Church. Some 
topographers are slipshod, and I’ve come across that 
quotation in all sorts of forms. I wanted to verify it. 
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Now, by some slip or other, they brought me Norden’s 
Hartfordshire, instead of his Middlesex ; and—would 
you believe it ?—that Hartfordshire was annotated 
by old Stow. I only found one note, and that was 
nothing in itseli—a mere genealogical emendation—but 
there was the old chap’s own handwriting! He’d used 
a fine quill—a perfect spike it must have been. I got 
quite sentimental when I thought of his old eyes—small, 
clear eyes they were—travelling over that print, and his 
old hand making the note. Norden’s Hartfordshire 
wasn’t published till 1598, and Stow was seventy-three 
then. I verily believe that a real topographer would 
have kissed that writing, out of reverence for the Master 
of his craft. I didn’t do that—I’m a mere amateur— 
but I don’t mind confessing that my eyes got a bit misty ! 
I remembered how, at the end of his life, he was so 
poor that he had to become a licensed beggar. He 
was on the verge of eighty then. He died two years 
later. It’s something to know that he kept all his 
faculties to the end, so it isn’t likely he starved. 
Parkin says that old brains soon go wrong if the body’s 
ill-nourished.”’ 

Colebrook Row turns out of the City Road, about a 
hundred yards below the Angel. It must have been a 
pleasant spot when the neighbourhood was still a suburb, 
and the houses looked out upon the open stream of the 
New River. This was covered-in a good many years 
ago, but a strip of garden in the roadway shows where 
the channel ran. 

‘‘Lamb’s house is a long way up on the left-hand 
side,” said Mr. Fairfield: “I had no end of a job to 
find it the first time I came here. The place has been 
described over and over again, but so far as my reading 
goes, no single writer tells you exactly where to look for it. 
It was much further up than I expected ; and to add to 
one’s difficulties, this side of the way is labelled ‘‘ Duncan 
Terrace,” right up to the end. It’s only the other side 
that’s called Colebrook Row. That’s very misleading ; 
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for, of course, it makes a stranger hug that side—and the 
house isn’t there.”’ 

We stuck to the left-hand side ; and with the railed-in 
strip of turf beside us all the way, we trudged steadily 
northward. The first turning is Duncan Street. Then 
comes Charlton Place, and the third is Camden Street. 
When this point is reached, the pilgrim who wishes to get 
as near to the house as possible must stick to the pave- 
ment, for here the railings of the enclosure are close to 
the curb, and where Colebrook Cottage stands, a few 
paces ahead, the way is barred by the side fence of its 
front-garden, and that garden abuts upon the channel 
of the stream. 

“One can see how easily George Dyer walked into 
the New River, when there was no fence here,” said Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“T know and am well-acquainted with that story,” 
I murmured pleadingly. 

“You never heard it from me: I’m too sick of it. 
That story ought to have a rest for the next fifty years. 
We're ‘fed-up’ with it: as the saying is. But that 
isn’t Lamb’s fault.” 

We emerged into the Upper Street, Islington, by way 
of Islington Green ; and for the benefit of future pilgrims 
to the shrine, let me add that from the north-west corner 
of the Green, where the Fox public-house stands, the 
route is a very simple one. From this corner the way 
runs straight on: past Collins’ music-hall; across the 
Essex Road and down St. Peter’s Street. The first 
turning is Colebrook Row, and here the first dwelling- 
house on the right is Colebrook Cottage. The distance 
is a mere nothing. 

“It’s a thousand pities,” said Mr. Fairfield musingly, 
as we stood watching the trams flash by, and I was 
beginning to wonder whether I should ever recognise the 
one we wanted, in time to stop it— It’s a thousand 
pities that Lamb ever left the India House. He was 
only fifty, and the work made no call on his brain—he 
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had plenty of time for writing and amusing himself. And 
he ought never to haveleft London. The record of these 
last years is painful to me. It’s a pity we know so much 
about them. One doesn’t love him the less, and one 
doesn’t exactly wish that he’d died sooner, but there’s no 
denying that the end comes asa relief. It’s not nice to 
feel that when a friend dies.” 

‘No, indeed ; but how often it happens as one gets 
on in life!” 


CHAPTER X 
A NIBBLE AT THE TEMPLE 


“T was thinking of the Fortunes of Nigel,’ said Mr. 
Fairfield, ‘‘ and for the moment I forgot where I was.” 

He was standing just inside the “‘ shop” of Child’s 
Bank, with his eyes glued upon the Marigold which hangs 
above the entrance. He had been so sunk in reverie 
that until I touched his arm, he had not noticed that I 
was at his side. 

A day or two before, he had picked up a second-hand 
copy of the original issue of the late Hilton Price’s 
Marygold. From this he had learned that in James the 
First’s reign, No. 1 Fleet Street was a public ordinary, 
called the Marygold, and that the original sign was still 
preserved upon Messrs. Child’s premises. Knowing that 
I was a customer of the bank, he had brought the 
pamphlet to Gray’s Inn, and had read to me the description 
of this wonder—“ made of oak, the ground stained green, 
with a gilt border, marigold and sun ; the motto beneath 
it is, Ainsi mon Gme.”’ 

As it happened, I had a cheque or two to pay in that 
afternoon, so to his infinite satisfaction I offered to take 
him to the sign forthwith. On our way down Chancery 
Lane I made his mouth water by telling him of the later 
edition of the Marygold—much enlarged and with many 
pictures—which came out in 1902. 

“The Law Society has got it,” said I; “you must 
have a look at it one of these days.” 

“ By all means! But when? Mr. Brass, you may 
remember, promised Mr. Swiveller a bowl of punch ‘ one 
of these days,’ but there is no record that Swiveller 
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“Twill drop youthere on my way back,” was my answer. 

I introduced Mr. Fairfield to the Marigold, and then 
did my business at the bank counter. This took a little 
time, for I like, as the phrase goes, “ to pass the time of 
day’”’ with Messrs. Child’s cashiers. I have been in and 
out of No. 1 Fleet Street for more years than I care to 
remember; and many of the gentlemen with whom I 
have chatted in the past have blossomed into partners, 
as is the custom of the bank, and have disappeared into 
that vast region westward of the counter, where “the 
house ” does its business, unseen by the vulgar eye. Not 
a few of them—and among these last, the accomplished 
antiquary who wrote the history of No. 1—have said 
good-bye to the Marigold and to all else that this world 
contains. When I rejoined my friend he was standing 
where I had left him, his brains wool-gathering in the 
Fleet Street of James the First. 

“A very interesting relic—very suggestive too,” was 
his comment. “I wonder what lucky chance prompted 
somebody, years and years ago, to bring it indoors and 
preserve it.” 

I left him in the Law Society’s library, snugly en- 
sconced in the south-easterly recess, with his back to 
the window, and the fine quarto edition of Price’s book on 
the table before him. When we next met, I learned that 
he had done a good deal more than look through the 
history of Child’s Bank. Whether he had ventured to 
browse about the shelves on his own account, or whether 
Mr. Cunningham had befriended him—the Pilgrim from 
Chicago has a winning way when he meets with a book- 
lover—I do not know, but I found that he had spent 
many hours dipping into works about the Temple. In 
that recess are volumes of extracts from the records of 
the two Temples, prefaced by introductions which are a 
little gold mine to the topographist. There is, too, 
Master Ingpen’s edition of Master Worsley’s Book on the 
Middle Temple. I do not think that my friend had con- 
cerned himself much with what Master Worsley wrote 
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in George the Second’s time, but he spoke in glowing 
terms of the editor’s introduction, and he waxed enthusi- 
astic over the maps and pictures. But, perhaps, the 
book which had pleased him most was Mr. H. H. L. 
Bellot’s The Inner and Middle Temple. 

“T’ve bought that,” he said. “It costs only four- 
and-sixpence. The pictures alone are worth the money. 
By-the-bye, those official books ought to be fully illus- 
trated. Even ‘Master Worsley’ doesn’t show many of 
the places as they are. These records are published for 
all time. It’s playing posterity a shabby trick not to 
show exactly what the Inns are like nowadays.” 

“* Pictures cost money.” 

“‘ Of course they do, but photographs are better than 
nothing, and you could reproduce a lot of them for a 
hundred pounds. A hundred pounds wouldn’t break one 
of your Inns of Court, I guess.” 

He said nothing about the quarto edition of the 
Marygold, but some two or three weeks later I dis- 
covered that he had not read it in vain. On turning into 
Child’s one afternoon, I was amazed to come upon him, 
receiving gold and notes in exchange for a cheque. He 
looked so guilty at the sight of me that it was not easy to 
keep one’s countenance. 

“So you’ve changed your bank,” I said, as soon as 
we were strolling down Fleet Street. 

““T’ve done nothing of the sort,” he answered with 
some tartness. ‘‘ I never had a bank on this side—but I 
always meant to.” 

“No doubt !no doubt! But you were a good many 
years making up your mind.” Here my gravity gave 
way, and I burst out laughing. It seemed so queer that 
Hilton Price’s book should have impelled him to open an 
account at No. 1 Fleet Street. 

By this time Messrs. Child & Co.’s new customer 
was ashamed of his snappishness. There was a twinkle in 
his eye as he stroked his chin, and tried hard to think of 
a repartee. This, however, was denied to him. 
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“Tf I’d known you would find me out so soon, I’d 
have asked you to introduce me,” was all that he could 
say. 

““And have you seen the rest of the treasures—Ben 
Jonson’s Rules from the Devil Tavern, for instance 2?” 
I inquired. 

“All in good time! All in good time! It would 
have looked odd to ask to see things on one’s first 
visit.”’ 

“TI suppose you’re going to the City,” I said, stopping 
short at the hosier’s shop which stands opposite Fetter 
Lane. 

“No, I wasn’t going anywhere in particular. Are 
you in a hurry 2” 

““T can spare half an hour.” 

“Then let us have a look at the Temple. You get 
the best view of all if you go in here.” 

The entrance to Mitre Court was just on our right. 
We dived through the tunnel that runs under No. 44 
Fleet Street, and emerged upon the small open space in 
front of the Mitre. The tavern is a large square house, 
so clothed in stucco that there is no guessing its age. It 
would seem that the Johnsonian traditions are now of 
little or no commercial value; for though the words 
“Mitre Tavern”? appear in bold characters above the 
ground storey, the more modern inscriptions on the 
lamp, and elsewhere, proclaim the house to be “The 
Clachan,”’ and a trysting-place for Scots. 

‘Ts this Johnson’s Mitre ?”’ I asked. 

“IT don’t know. It seems to me to stand on the site 
of it. I think part of the structure must be the same. 
But I’m not sure. Mr. Wheatley’s Cunningham says 
it was shut in 1865, and that in the following year it was 
altered and improved. He quotes the ‘altered and 
improved,’ so one hardly knows what he means.” 

“It’s odd that the name should have been changed,” 
said I, pointing to the lamp. 

“Yes; isn’tit 2 And to think of Johnson’s favourite 
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haunt being turned into a Scotch house! Even Bozzy 
would think that was going too far.”’ * 

So much of Mitre Court as runs past the west face of 
the tavern is little more than two yards wide. Beyond 
the Mitre the frontage has been put back some ten feet. 

“This passage has been widened since Johnson's 
time,’ said my friend, as soon as we had reached the 
more open quarter. ‘* When he used to come along here, 
the building-line was the same from top to bottom. I 
feel no doubt that the house under which the tunnel from 
Fleet Street runs was there in his time. It’s pleasant to 
fancy him lumbering through it. And just think how 
often he must have passed down this court! Coming 
from any one of his Fleet Street homes—Gough Square 
or Johnson’s Court, or Bolt Court—he’d naturally strike 
into the Temple by this way. King’s Bench Walk, where 
his friend and executor Sir William Scott lived—that 
was at No. 3—is straight ahead ; and though, of course, 
he may have gone to Goldsmith’s by way of Inner Temple 
Lane, or Middle Temple Lane, it’s a thousand to one that 
he came in here.” 

At the south end of Mitre Court is one of the Temple 


1 Since this chapter was written Mr, Fairfield has recanted his belief 
that Johnson’s Mitre was in Mitre Court. He pleads that he erred in 
good company, for the Johnsonian traditions of the Mitre-court house had 
been admitted by several eminent topographers. Now, however, Dr. 
Philip Norman has satisfied himself that the Mitre of Johnson was No, 
39 Fleet Street—some sixty feet west of Mitre Court—and he has con- 
verted Mr. Wheatley to this opinion. The Fleet Street Mitre was closed 
a few years after Johnson’s death—probably in 1788—and in 1829 the 
site was added to the banking house of Messrs. Hoare. Nobody seems to 
know when the -Mitre-court Mitre was opened, but there is evidence 
that it was in existence in 1815. Prior to the reconstruction, or pulling 
down, of this house in 1865, or thereabouts, it contained a nook, embel- 
lished with Johnson's bust, which claimed to be the place where he used 
to sit. Probably this “nook* and the legend associated with it were 
both the creations of an imaginative victualler, eager to endow his 
premises with Johnsonian traditions; but remembering that the mantel- 
piece of the defunct Cock has crossed Fleet Street, and now adorns a 
modern tavern bearing the old name, one is inclined to wonder whether 
the fittings of the ‘‘nook” were not genuine relics, removed from 
Johnson’s Mitre when that house was shut up. 
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gates, and a few paces beyond are Mitre Court Buildings, 
with a tunnel running under them, and affording a pleas- 
ant glimpse of the distant river, with grass and trees in 
the foreground. But anything meaner or more prosaic 
than the rear of the Buildings themselves it is impossible 
to imagine. Between the last house on the east side of the 
Court, and the entrance to the Temple, is a passage 
ending at some steps which lead up to Serjeants’ Inn. 
Mr. Fairfield piloted me towards these steps; and, 
stopping short within a few feet of them, he pointed with 
a dramatic forefinger up a narrow entry—a mere chink 
of a place—running northward, parallel with Mitre Court. 

“That’s Ram Alley,” he said, with an air of vast 
importance. 

““Ho-ho, a new discovery! And what is Ram 
Alley ?” 

“It’s one of the most utterly forgotten nooks in all 
London.” 

“Yes; he went on, “it’s very name is forgotten. 
It’s called Hare Place now, and even Mr. Wheatley doesn’t 
know what it is. But it’s Ram Alley, sure enough! 
Ben Jonson knew it. Massinger knew it. Every 
Templar—every Londoner—knew it in Stuart times. 
A play was named after it in 1611. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions it in Kenilworth. And now, I verily believe 
there’s hardly a soul except myself who knows where it 
is. The topographers speak of it as ‘Ram Alley, now 
Mitre Court.’ ”’ 

** And why used everybody to know it so well ? ” 

“Tt was a sanctuary for debtors till 1697, but I don’t 
think that was the reason. It was famous for its eating- 
houses—cookshops was what they were called—two or 
three hundred years ago. The Alley was full of them. 
Now it’s blocked up at this end in more than one place 
—you see that spiked wall !—but it used to be an open 
passage from Fleet Street to where we’re standing. It 
was the cookshops and its associations with the Temple 
that made it famous fs 
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“Famous!” I ejaculated. 

“Well, perhaps, notorious would be the better word. 
I’m afraid it wasn’t a very respectable place. The 
debtors must have been a rather shady lot, and I daresay 
some of their neighbours were no better than they should 
be.”’ 

‘The buildings on the right-hand side are, I take it, 
the backs of the Serjeants’ Inn houses.”’ 

“No doubt.” 

“Well, ” said I, ‘‘ seeing that the place ends here, 
and that its beginning can’t be further off than Fleet 
Street, and one side of it is really Serjeants’ Inn, it seems 
to me that the cookshops, and the debtors, and the other 
residents you’ve been hinting at must have been some- 
what crowded.” 

“That occurred to me, but I suppose folk of that 
sort did pig together in the old days. But be that as it 
may, the passage is just as wide now as it was when the 
Alley was a sanctuary.” 

‘““ What’s the place used for now: I suppose you’ve 
been down it ?” 

“Oh yes. So far as I can make out, it’s only a 
back-entrance to the houses on the east side of Mitre 
Court. In the old days there was, I suppose, a row of 
narrow houses in Ram Alley—back to back with the 
same sort of houses in Mitre Court. These were none too 
respectable either; that Court was also a sanctuary. 
When Mitre Court was widened, there wasn’t enough 
depth for the two rows. By-the-bye, there’s an inscription 
on the back of one of the Serjeants’ Inn houses, about 
half-way between here and Fleet Street, which calls the 
place Ram Alley. I was glad to find it, as it made 
assurance double sure.” 

‘“* How did you hunt the place out ? ” 

“It’s mentioned in Mr. Bellot’s book, and in the 
Inner Temple Records—the Benchers made several 
closing-orders. Then I looked it up in Mr. Wheatley’s 
Cunningham. There’s all about it there. By that time 
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I'd satisfied myself that it was Hare Place, and I did 
chortle when I found that both in his Cunningham and 
in his Pepys he said it was Mitre Court.” 

“If we’re going into the Temple, perhaps we’d better 
move on,” said I. 

“Certainly, certainly! But there’s one thing about 
this entrance to Serjeants’ Inn that I want to tell you. 
When Sir Edward Coke was made a judge, he had 
chambers where Mitre Court Buildings are now—Fuller’s 
Rents they were called. I suppose he ought to have 
left the Temple altogether, but he didn’t. He went on 
living there, and he used to go to his official quarters in 
Serjeants’ Inn—whatever they were—by way of this 
passage : ‘ past a small garden,’ Mr. Bellot says. That’s 
this railed-in place, with the lilacs. These may be the 
very steps that he used to go up and down.” 

At last we really did make our way through Mitre 
Court Buildings.—“‘ Storied ground,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
and he illustrated his comment by a wide gesture which 
embraced the whole prospect upon which the tunnel 
opens. 

“* Storied ground !” he repeated ; pausing as he spoke, 
and fumbling for his cigar-case. 

** Tt’s too much for a mere amateur like me,” he went 
on, “but though one can only nibble at it, the little 
learning one has is better than nothing, if it does no more 
than make one glow at a sight of the place. The Knights 
Templars! Then the Knights Hospitallers! Then the 
lawyers! And it’s six hundred years since they came here ! 
No one knows exactly when the Templars came, or why 
they left their Old Temple. That was in Holborn, a 
scrap south-west of Gray’s Inn gate. I don’t think they 
were here for more than a hundred years, and the 
Hospitallers—they only got a part of the estate— 
seem to have had a very short innings as inhabitants, 
though they were landlords till the Reformation. The 
Temple! It’s something to have the old name come down 
to our times. It’s such a link with the England of the 
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Red Cross Knights: the England of Ivanhoe. Spenser 
felt that, Pll be bound : 
‘, . . those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad agéd back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom went the Temple knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride :’ 


They may have ‘decayed through pride,’ but it was 
through blasphemy and black magic that they were 
broken up. And there’s the river that Spenser was 
addressing when he wrote that very poem ! 


‘Sweet Thames run softly till I end my song !’ 


One begins to feel one’s feet in Spenser’s time, but the 
Templars are shadows to me ; and as for the Hospitallers 
they’re nothing at all: not even shadows.” 

*<Touch Ralph de Vipont’s shield—touch the Hospital- 
ler’s shield !’ ”’ IT murmured. 

Mr. Fairfield’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Yes, I know that 
bit in Ivanhoe. It rings in my head whenever I come 
upon a reference to the Hospitallers. What would one 
give to have Sir Walter here for half an hour? He 
knew all about the two orders. Well, well, it’s something 
to have the historic sense, however little one may have 
developed it !”’ 

Comforted by this reflection, the Pilgrim from Chicago 
gazed lovingly upon the cigar between his fingers, and 
began to hunt for his penknife. As I looked about me, 
I admitted that he had spoken truth when he declared 
that the entrance from Mitre Court offered the best view 
of the Temple. The tunnel through the Buildings gives 
upon what was formerly called Exchequer Court, and 
from here there is an open prospect as far as the river. 
On the left are the red-brick Jacobean houses of King’s 
Bench Walk. After the second of these, the roadway 
broadens out to really noble dimensions, and it does not 
contract again until it reaches by a gentle slope the north- 
east corner of Inner Temple Gardens. Beyond these is 
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the Embankment. Facing the first house in King’s 
Bench Walk is a one-storeyed building—the Inner Temple 
common-room—over which, beyond the foliage of the 
Master of the Temple’s garden, one sees the gables of the 
Temple Church. A little below the common-room is the 
Inner Temple library. Opposite this, on the other side 
of the roadway which leads from King’s Bench Walk 
to Middle Temple Lane, is the north end of Paper 
Buildings. The house at the south end of this row 
stands in the gardens. 

“Hogarth painted the view from here,” said my 
companion, as we stood on the gravel just beyond the 
tunnel ; ‘“‘ there’s a print of the picture in Mr. Bellot’s 
book. Some of the main features are very little altered. 
The houses on our immediate left are just as they were 
then; that common-room on the right is apparently 
modern, but in Hogarth’s time the Exchequer Office, 
which stood there, was something not unlike it—of the 
same height anyhow! But there’s one great change : 
in those days the river was ever so much nearer. It 
came up to where the end of Paper Buildings is now 
—there, or thereabouts. Just try and imagine the river 
as it was then—ever so much broader than it is now, 
crowded with boats too, and quite near, so to speak— 
and I think you’ll admit that the view from Mitre Court 
Buildings must have taken a lot of beating.” 

“T agree; and that was what Charles Lamb saw 
from his bedroom window,” I answered, echoing some- 
thing that my friend had told me not long before. 

Mr. Fairfield swung round and surveyed the upper 
part of the Buildings with a wistful eye. “I forgot that 
for the moment,” he ejaculated. 

“I’m sorry the place has been rebuilt,” he added. 
“It’s so unlucky, seeing how old some of its neighbours 
are.” 

“ But what about the look-out ? ” 
“Yes; I think you’re about right. Lamb’s view | 
must have been very like Hogarth’s picture, but I doubt 
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if the river was so near. Nearer than it is now, of course, 
for the Embankment is a new thing, but I fancy a bit of 
the foreshore had been reclaimed since Hogarth’s time. 
I’ve read somewhere that the garden was first embanked 
in Henry the Eighth’s reign—the garden in those days 
meant all the lower part of the Temple from east to west, 
I suppose—and that a path ran on the other side of the 
wall: a path from where New Bridge Street is now, to 
the Savoy. You remember what Lamb says about the 
river in the Old Benchers. Crown Office Row looked out 
upon it, with nothing but the gardens between. But 
I mustn’t begin to talk about Lamb, or I shall forget 
all I want to tell you about this part of the Temple. You 
see that gap on our left—the turning out of King’s Bench 
Walk? That’s Tudor Street, and it leads to White- 
friars. Well, the old maps show that, down to 1750 or 
thereabouts, the gap there was almost exactly half-way 
between No. 2 King’s Bench Walk—the corner house 
yonder—and the river.” 

“Was Tudor Street the old way into Alsatia?” I 
asked, remembering Nigel’s sojourn in that region, and 
wondering why he had gone thither by boat. My friend’s 
remark under the Marigold had prompted me to re-read 
the book. 

“TI think so. The name’s modern, but the street’s 
marked in all the old maps that ve seen. There was 
another entrance, at one time—a passage through one of 
these houses on the left: No. 3, I think. That was 
walled up, goodness knows how long ago.” 

“You remember what Lowestoffe told Nigel about 
the friendly relations of the Alsatians with the Templars 2?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “I’m very fond of the 
Whitefriars chapters. What hells upon earth these 
sanctuaries must have been, but one mustn’t forget 
that they had their uses. Inderwick points this out in 
his introduction to the Inner Temple Records. They 
mitigated the hardship of perpetual imprisonment for 
debt ; and if a man killed another by misadventure, or 
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in self-defence, he got an asylum until the royal pardon 
could be obtained. But it’s amazing to think of Alsatia 
coming up to the Temple wall. Macaulay comments on 
that in his History. It was so big too. And, by-the-bye, 
T’ve been having a look at that wall—it’s just on the other 
side of King’s Bench Walk—and I’m not at all sure that 
some of it isn’t as old as Nigel’s time. That’s no great 
age for a wall.” 

“Tt’s odd that so many sanctuaries should have 
nestled under the wings of the Inns of Court,” he went on. 
“Think of the ones here—Mitre Court, Ram Alley, and 
Whitefriars! I doubt if there was such a big one as 
that anywhere else in London. Three sanctuaries 
on the very verge of the Temple! And there were two 
close to Gray’s Inn. Fulwood’s Rents was one—that was 
all-but in the Inn—and the other was Baldwin’s Gardens, 
just on the other side of Gray’s Inn Lane, opposite the 
big gate. Lincoln’s Inn doesn’t seem to have had a 
sanctuary near it. It’s hard to believe, when one stands 
here and looks at that entrance to Tudor Street, that on 
the other side of the gate was the world which Sir Walter 
describes. He got most of his local colour out of the 
old plays. Mitre Court and Ram Alley were tiny little 
places, but Whitefriars was a whole district, so to speak. 
It stretched from Fleet Street—or very little south of it 
—right down to the river bank, and from the Temple 
wall on the west to what is now Whitefriars Street on 
the east. One simply can’t grasp such a state of things. 
It baffles one.” 

Mr. Fairfield fell into a brown study, his eyes fixed 
upon the gate in King’s Bench Walk. Presently he 
dropped into poetry. It was a fragment of Macaulay’s 
Naseby, containing a small allusion to Whitefriars : 


“ ¢ The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, close your 
ranks ; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall.’”’ 


v 
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“ T haven’t heard that since I was a boy,” I remarked ; 
“and really it sounds as good as it did then: Can you 
finish it ? ”’ 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. ‘‘ That would be trying you too 
far,’ he answered. ‘‘ But I believe I could.” 

“What reminded you of it 2” 

“T was thinking of the appearance of those Alsatians, 
and that verse came into my head. Sir Walter describes 
two of them.” 

“J remember : they were smoking.” 

“Yes; in the open street. That I suppose was a 
raffish thing in James the First’s time—apart altogether 
from the royal Counterblast. And do you remember 
that when Dickens introduces Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen, he says they were the sort of young gentlemen 
who ‘smoke in the streets by day, and shout and scream 
in the same by night’? But I can’t believe that less 
than eighty years ago smoking in the streets was so 
raffish as all that. I’m glad the world is less censorious 
nowadays,” he added, as he lit the cigar which he had 
been toying with for so long. 

“Nearly an hour since I met you in the bank,” 
I observed, “‘ and so far, we have not crossed the Temple 
boundary by more than twenty yards.” 

“T really am ashamed of myself, but I must show 
you No. 5.” 

So saying he led me down the slope of King’s Bench 
Walk to the house next but one to the north corner of 
Tudor Street : a staid handsome building of five storeys, 
with a very curious entrance of carved brickwork, ap- 
proached by a flight of shallow steps. All the houses 
in this part of King’s Bench Walk are stately and vener- 
able, and over their thresholds is the branching ironwork 
of old-time lamp-frames, but the doorway of No. 5 is 
unique. It is a pity that certain small restorations of 
the house-front have been made with yellow bricks, and 
I venture to doubt whether the jerry-building trick of 
putting on colour to hide the contrast has proved a success. 


No. 5 Kine’s Bench WaLK, TEMPLE 
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“Murray had his chambers here.” 

“Murray !”’ I repeated, doubtful for the moment as 
to whom he meant. 

“Yes; ‘silver-tongued Murray’: Lord Mansfield. 
This is in a way one of the most interesting houses in 
London—it’s Pope’s ‘ Number five ’— 

‘To Number Five direct your doves, 

There spread round Murray all your blooming loves, 


Noble and young, who strikes the heart 
With every sprightly, every decent part ’— 


You must have come across those lines. They’re the 
beginning of Pope’s translation—paraphrase, I suppose 
one ought to call it—of Horace’s Ode to Venus. And 
this is the house.” 

“The same house ? ” 

“The very same. Pope wrote those verses in 1737, 
or thereabouts. This house must have been forty or 
fifty years old then. Some think that Sir Christopher 
Wren built it.” 

“It’s more than forty years since I learned from 
Campbell’s Life of Lord Mansfield that Pope’s No. 5 
was here,” continued Mr. Fairfield, ‘‘ but it’s only quite 
lately that I knew that he went on to describe the place. 
In 1737 Murray had a disappointment in love: he had 
to give the lady up because he was so poor, and Pope 
wrote that Ode. He callsthe lady Chloe. The lines that 
describe this place are these—Pope’s invoking the god- 
dess, you understand ; he asks her to make Murray’s 
riches equal to his wit— 


‘Then shall thy form the marble grace, 
(The Grecian form) and Chloe lend the face : 
His house embosomed in the Grove, 
Sacred to social life and social love, 
Shall glitter o’er the pendent green, 
Where Thames reflects the visionary scene.’ ”’ 


“* What’s ‘the pendent green’ ?”’ I asked, somewhat 
puzzled. 
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“The trees, I suppose—their drooping branches. There 
were more trees here in Pope’s time. Pollards I fancy. 
Earlier still, there used to be quite a grove in front of this 
part of King’s Bench Walks—that’s the old name. Ac- 
cording to Ogilby and Morgan’s map—that was published 
in 1677—the whole space was full of trees: there were 
rows of them, running east and west—eight, or nine, in 
a row. The place really was a ‘walks’ in those days. 
And did you notice the allusion to the river— 


‘Where Thames reflects the visionary scene’ ? 


Picture it to yourself, flowing just past the foot of that 
house in the gardens: not a hundred yards away! All 
these houses are old enough to have seen many river 
pageants. The houses before them saw the state prisoners 
whom we read about in Froude go by on their way to or 
from the Tower—Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, old 
Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Elizabeth, and the rest—but 
there wasn’t much of that sort of thing after the Restora- 
tion. There were the seven bishops, though. Yes, I 
daresay the house was built before that. No. 3 on the left 
certainly was—1678 is the date on the tablet over the 
doorway. The windows here must have been full of 
people. The roofs, too, for the cheering would be carried 
far ahead of the royal barge, and the Templars would 
know that something was afoot on the river. Macaulay 
describes the scene. Father Thames was alive with 
wherries that June evening in 1688. All the way from 
Whitehall, the barge passed between lines of boats, from 
which rose a shout of ‘God bless your lordships!’ 
Just over there, mark you—in full view from these 
houses ! ”’ 

“Pope and Murray must often have sat in one of 
these windows,” he resumed, after a pause. ‘“‘ What a 
pretty scene on a summer evening! Sunset on that 
wide, busy river, and on the picturesque houses of the 
Paper Buildings of those days—Charles Lamb’s Paper 
Buildings, that had allegories in fresco painted on the 
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face of the corner house: the house just over the way ! 
The thought of it all makes one’s heart ache, somehow.” 

By this time the “picturesque sensibility ” of the 
Pilgrim from Chicago had fairly overmastered him. He 
had been pointing with animated gestures to the river 
of his dreams and the houses in Paper Buildings, but 
now his voice faltered, and for some minutes he stood in 
silent contemplation of No. 5, his hands clasped behind 
him, and slow puffs of smoke quivering from his lips. 

“There’s another association with this house that 
is interesting to me,” he said, at last. “‘ When Murray 
was young at the bar, old Sarah, Marlborough’s widow, 
was one of his clients. She used to visit him when the 
spirit moved her—sometimes at unseasonable hours. On 
one occasion he came home late at night and found her 
carriage here, with a retinue of footmen and pages with 
torches. That scene seems to bring with it a goodish 
deal of the seventeenth century. It wouldn’t make a bad 
picture—Sarah’s coach, with all its heraldry, and at least 
four clumsy horses, and the footmen and pages. There 
would be a fringe of onlookers too—Templars and Inn 
servants. What a blaze of liveries there must have been 
just about these steps, and how weird the light of the 
links must have been under the trees! The duchess was 
nearly eighty then. She wasn’t out here: she was 
inside, waiting for Murray in what Campbell calls the 
‘consulting chair.’ ” 

“We may as well go in, and have a look out of one 
of the back windows,” I said. My experienced eye had 
told me that the stairs were not lighted from the front. 

We mounted to the second floor by a typical Inn-of- 
Court staircase, with its heavy balustrade and crumbling 
plaster, and with a black “oak ”—as the outer door of 
- a set of chambers is called—to the right and left of each 
landing. Such a staircase as this, which has echoed to 
the footsteps of more than seven generations, is a haunted 
place to one who knows the Inn folk and their ways. I 
dropped a word or two on this subject to my friend as we 
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stood looking out of the second-floor window upon the 
Temple wall and the lane that runs along the further 
side of it. When No. 5 was built, that lane was in Alsatia ; 
not, perhaps, quite the Alsatia of Duke Hildebrod, but a 
sanctuary to all intents and purposes: a seething caldron 
of disreputable humanity, which continued to bubble 
until the Act of 1697 swept all sanctuary privileges into 
limbo. | 

We were both in somewhat pensive mood when we 
regained the entrance in King’s Bench Walk, but as 
Mr. Fairfield lingered to take a last look at the brick 
pillars with their elaborately carved capitals, he broke 
into a smile. 

““T was thinking,” he said, ‘‘of how that Ode goes on. 
The house ‘embosomed in the grove’ was to become a 
very lively spot as soon as Murray’s ‘riches’ had come 
along— 

‘ Thither, the silver-sounding lyres 
Shall call the smiling loves and young desires ; 
There, every grace and muse shall throng, 
Exalt the dance or animate the song ; 


There youths and nymphs, in consort gay, 
Shall hail the rising, close the parting day.’ 


Strange goings-on for a lawyer’s place of business! Would 
your Gray’s Inn benchers allow that sort of thing ?” 

“Tm inclined to think that such festivities would be 
a breach of one of the covenants of my lease,” I answered, 
after due reflection. ‘The Graces and the Muses 
might pass muster; the nymphs would be out of the 
question.” 

Firmly and resolutely I turned my face towards 
Mitre Court Buildings, as soon as Mr. Fairfield had torn 
himself away from Murray’s house. He made no attempt 
to drag me further into the Temple, but he pleaded for 
‘just a moment ’”’ to peep into No. 3, to see the entrance 
that Johnson had been wont to cross on his visits to Lord 
Eldon’s brother. 

‘““No change here, either,” he said, with much con- 
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tentment, as we scanned the house front. ‘‘ Mr. Bellot 
says that both Prior and Mitfort assert that Goldsmith 
lived here for a short time after he left Gray’s Inn. I 
don’t know what their authority was. Johnson, by-the- 
bye, knew King’s Bench Walk long before he knew Sir 
William Scott. It was under one of the trees here that 
he and Baretti heard the story which he told in the 
Rambler, in two letters under the name of Misella.”’ 

“Tm afraid I must be going,” said I. 

“ There’s just one other thing. It needn’t detain you 
for two minutes. It’s a degraded garden. Not one 
person in a thousand who comes to the Temple knows of 
its existence. I confess it isn’t beautiful, but it’s a 
survival of old days, and as such it’s worth seeing.” 

“Where is it ?”’ I asked suspiciously, for it seemed 
impossible that a garden of any sort could lie between us 
and the outlet to Mitre Court. 

Mr. Fairfield read my thoughts, and he smiled a smile 
of conscious virtue. “It’s about ten paces to the north 
of us,” he answered. “It used to be the garden of the 
Alienation Office.” 

*“* What was that ?”’ 

“Tt was an office for collecting Government dues of 
some kind. I think the house on our left which they 
call No. 3, North, was it. The garden lies behind that 
house, any way.” 

No. 3, North, adjoins No. 3, and stands at right-angles 
to it. It is here that King’s Bench Walk broadens out. 
The south side of No. 2 faces the slope leading down to the 
gardens, and flush with it is No. 3, North, which adjoins, 
at the right-angle above mentioned, the house where 
Sir William Scott used to live. After this, King’s Bench 
Walk runs in a straight line southward. 

My friend led me into No. 3, North, and out through 
an open gate into a square plot of ground behind. In this 
enclosure stood a high brick shed—a lecture-hall appar- 
ently—which occupied nearly all the space. 


“Not much of a garden now,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
L 
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looking about him with a complacency that was almost 
irritating. 

“* A beast of a hole!” 

I spoke no more than the truth, for the shed was 
hideous, and the hem of land about it was a lumber 
store, while on all sides the view was closed by backs of 
houses. These always look ragged and depressing in the 
heart of a town. 

“You must think of it as it used to be—when it was 
laid out with turf and flower-beds,”’ was the lofty answer. 
‘“‘ There were trees, too. The records show that after the 
Alienation Office was done away with, this place was 
called the ‘ Little Garden,’ or the ‘ Benchers’ Garden.’ 
I daresay the judges had the use of it. That’s the back 
of the south side of Serjeants’ Inn, in front of us. The 
gardens—or what used to be the gardens—of that side 
adjoin this place, you see! I daresay the older houses 
where the judges used to lodge had back-doors into this 
garden. I must take you round it before we go.” 

Mr. Fairfield spoke as if the place belonged to him : as 
if it were a domain of his which a friend must needs 
perambulate and admire. But the projected circuit of 
that shed was never made. Suddenly a huge and massive 
person—a limb of the building trade, I felt sure—emerged 
from No. 3, North; and with a surly peremptoriness 
which would brook no delay, he fired us out into King’s 
Bench Walk. . 

“T didn’t know it was private,” said the disgraced 
projector. “That was my third visit, though,” he added, 
with a brightening countenance : 


«« « Not even the gods upon the past have power, 
And what has been has been, and I have had my hour.’ 


Mind you! I don’t vouch for the literal accuracy of that 
quotation.” 
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POSTSCRIPT 


SANCTUARY 
(1621) 


I slew him there in an upper room: he nicked the Deuce at 
play ; 
He drew and called for his bullies—my point went home 
straightway ! 
I dropped in the tavern garden—there wasn’t a soul about— 
And now I must hide in Alsatia till I sue my pardon out. 


I took to the Strand at Charing Cross; and just as the turn I 
made, 
I met the Chancellor going west with all his cavalcade : 
My Lord St. Albans nodded a smile to his neighbour from Hert- 
fordshire ; 
But I judged it ill to reckon on him to get me out of the mire. 
We hear strange tales of how he stands, and I know what great 
men are, 
So I bowed and did not stop him ; but headed for Temple Bar. 


I take no blame for the killing. He drew as I taxed him there ; 
He slipped ; and I gave him ’vantage: I fought and I slew 
him fair. 
But what I felt at the moment, it weighs on me more and more— 
Supposing the case were altered, and I lay stark on the floor ? 
Think of the county gossip ! think of the shame withal !— 
‘ Oliver Brooke, of Abbotts, dead in a tavern brawl.’ 
Closer I dare not press it: I hear the clash of the steel, 
I follow the news to Abbotts—and all my senses reel. 


Fool that I was to come to Court ; ruffle in silk and lace ; 
Fawn like a dog or lackeys, seeking a lackey’s place ; 
Slave to a mean ambition ; I that was free as air, 
Kissing the dust for a shadow—with all my heart elsewhere. 
Thoughts of the home out yonder tugging at every chord : 
Nell at the head of the dais, my children round the board ; 
Stephen out on the Uplands, scolding the birds on high— 
My pretty tassel-gentles that heed their master’s cry ! 
And now I am lawful felon: sport of a chance affray ; 
And I must skuik in Alsatia till I wash the stain away. 
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I went there once for a frolic, where now I am forced to hide— 
I see the Bar in the distance: the Marygold’s close beside. 
We dined at the public table—a service of silver plate !— 
We took a cup at the Devil that stands by the Temple Gate. 
I shall dine like a pig in Whitefriars ; the cookshops poison the 
street, 
The taverns are fusty kennels: the liquor worse than the 
meat ; 
And all things else beseeming—a foul and a bankrupt crew : 
Debtors, and drabs, and bullies, with reek and vermin, too. 
Such is the cup before me, nauseous, and rank, and strong ; 
I drink in all repentance, but not methinks for long. 


T’ll write a letter to Abbotts ; Tl send to the Crown for Joe ; 

Pll bundle him off to Nelly as quick as a horse can go. 
She’ll stand aghast for a moment, a finger up to her chin ; 

She’ll fetch the box from the bed-head, and call Sir Aubrey in, 
He'll pucker his wise old forehead; he’ll hum, and he’ll haw, 

and frown, 

But soon he’ll be in the saddle, a-gallop for London Town ! 
He'll ride as stiff as a poker, and weave a plan on the way ; 

And then he’ll rise in his stirrups, and pipe like a bird in May. 
He’ll lavish the gold discreetly—he’ll supple his back for a friend — 

He’ll talk to the King in Latin, and push the suit to an end. 


CHAPTER XI 
ANOTHER NIBBLE AT THE TEMPLE 


Ir was not long after the dawdle recorded in the last 
chapter that I was prevailed upon to take another 
“nibble” at the Temple. I proposed a Sunday after- 
noon for the excursion ; but Mr. Fairfield demurred. We 
might, he suggested, want to go up a staircase or two, 
and on the day of rest this would attract notice. 

“True,” I assented; “‘the Temple must be pretty 
empty on Sundays. We will go some other afternoon ; 
but no more trespassing, if you please.”’ 

This was touching Mr. Fairfield on a sore spot. He 
had carried off with a joke our eviction from the Aliena- 
tion Office garden, but it had wounded his dignity, never- 
theless. 

“You might just as well have mentioned that you 

were a solicitor,’ he grumbled. “As an Inn servant, 
that man would have treated you decently.” 
Once before Mr. Fairfield had hinted that I was 
responsible for our abrupt exit. On the first occasion, 
when the humiliation was fresh upon him, I had held a 
peace. Now, however, I defended myself. 

* Fairfield,” I said, “if you were invading the Gotievs 
of Physicians, do you think you would make much head- 
way with the hall-porter if you told him that you were 
a chemist ? ”’ 

“ But he said that you ought to have told him,” was 
the unexpected retort, and the Pilgrim from Chicago 
grinned with much enjoyment. He had actually sought 
our oppressor out, and had propitiated the ruffian. 

“A man ought to behave himself out of his own 
country,” he added. 
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“Did you learn much about the Temple from him ? ”’ 
I inquired, not a little amused. 

“Nothing very material. Nothing at all, in fact, 
except that articles had been written about it in 
the papers. He impressed that upon me more than 
once.” 

On the appointed afternoon Mr. Fairfield called for 
me at Gray’s Inn. The course which he took lay through 
Southampton Buildings, and he did not forget to ‘“‘remind”’ 
me that it was there, or thereabouts, that the foundations 
of the “ Round ” of the Old Temple had been in existence 
less than a hundred years ago. When, two or three 
minutes later, he turned out of Chancery Lane, down 
Breams Buildings, with the evident intention of making 
for Mitre Court, I felt no doubt that the longer course 
had been chosen in order that we might pass the site 
of that ancient Round. 

The view from Mitre Court Buildings that balmy 
afternoon in mid-April was enough to gladden anybody’s 
heart. Under a blue sky the trees were in early leaf, and 
the distant river flashed in the sunshine. In the gardens, 
where a man was watering the grass, the jet rose and 
fell like a fountain, diffusing far and wide a dewy vapour 
which reminded one of ice-houses and the beaded mois- 
ture of old wells. 

“*These are the things, Davy, that make death 
terrible,’ ”’ quoted Mr. Fairfield ; “I must bring Parkin 
to see this.” 

“A sort of thank-offering,”’ I suggested, in all good 
faith. 

“* Exactly.” 

We crossed over to the pavement on our right, and 
made our way to the clock tower, passing as we went the 
tunnel which leads into Tanfield Court, where Hogarth’s 
Sarah Malcolm committed her three murders. From the 
corner where the clock tower stands, the library and the 
hall extend westward as far as the east face of Crown 
Office Row. Just behind this is the hall entrance, 
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tucked away at a curious angle. There is a broad flagged 
space in front of the hall and library. 

“The Terrace!” said my friend: ‘Charles Lamb’s 
terrace where the Old Benchers used to walk!” 

We took a turn up and down it ; the gothic architec- 
ture on one hand, and on the other a broad green garden 
extending from Paper Buildings on the east to Harcourt 
Buildings and Temple Gardens on the west, and beyond 
the garden and the Embankment upon which it gives, 
the shining river and the smoky prospect of the Surrey- 
side. Harcourt Buildings are commonplace, and Temple 
Gardens, their modern continuation, are tawdry—the 
cupolas are like barley-sugar temples—but nothing can 
spoil that view of grass and trees, with the river in the 
background. 

“This terrace,’ said Mr. Fairfield, who had been 
walking with a stiff military gait, “is seventy paces long, 
and the breadth, I take it, is about thirty feet. The Old 
Benchers did not have a very extensive promenade. 
Just the place for an after-dinner saunter though ! ” 

“So far as I can make out,” he resumed, “they 
followed the site of the old hall very closely when they 
built this new one. That’s why the entrance in that 
corner is in such an unlikely place. There, or there- 
abouts, was the entrance which Charles Lamb mentions. 
He complains of its having been gothicised, and he be- 
wails the disappearance of the winged horse which stood 
over it.” 

We sauntered up to the new entrance, and studied 
the Latin inscription which it bears. 

“Highteen-seventy !’’ I observed. ‘“‘ Not long before 
my entrance into the law.” 

“Yes, the old hall lasted until 1866; patched and 
botched, altered out of all recognition, I daresay ; but 
substantially the hall—or one of the two halls—of the 
Knights Templars: built of rubble and rag, and perhaps 
as old a relic as the church itself. There’s a very interest- 
ing scrap about it in Inderwick’s introduction to the Inner 
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Temple Records. I’ve got it with me: I'll read it if 
you will allow me : 


‘The old hall had also certain weird and uncanny associa- 
tions, for within it, according to the accusations brought 
against the Knights Templars in 1311, the Master and 
Brethren of the Order, spat upon the cross, kissed the idol 
with the black figure and shining eyes, and worshipped the 
golden head which was kept in a secret part of their house, 

and was supposed to bring them power, dominion and 
honour.’ 


Queer doings! But I don’t think the charges were 
proved. And here’s Crown Office Row, you see.” 

“Ah,” I said, pointing to the entrance to No. 1, 
which is on the east side of the house, “when I was a 
boy, the Hawkins Q.C. who was afterwards Sir Henry, 
had chambers there, and his clerk used to sit just inside 
that doorway, with the door open. He looked like a 
spider watching for flies.” 

““T’ve read that Hawkins’s Recollections, more or less,” 
said my companion musingly. “I took up his book 
to see what he said about his connection with Dickens’s 
theatricals, and I skimmed through the rest of it. It 
left a bad taste in one’s mouth. Are you Britishers very 
proud of your Judge Hawkins 2 ”’ 

“He was a ‘popular’ judge, as the saying goes. That 
means he was a newspaper celebrity. Dll leave it at 
that.” 

Mr. Fairfield laughed ; and taking my arm he led me 
across Crown Office Row to the garden gate: a good 
piece of hammered ironwork bearing the date 1730. It 
also bears the Gray’s Inn griffin, and the winged horse of 
the Inner Temple. Just inside the gate is a sundial. 

“That corner looks well from here,” said I, pointing 
to the upper end of King’s Bench Walk, where, beyond 
the stonework of the clock tower, the young green of the 
plane trees was standing out against the Jacobean house- 
fronts. Behind the red roof of one of them tapered the 
white spire of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
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“Yes, very pretty,” he assented ; “ but I want you 
to study the houses opposite. The truth is, I had them in 
mind when I first asked you to come to the Temple. I 
can’t make up my mind about the date.” The houses 
which he referred to were Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Crown Office 
Row. 

“* But the inscription on No. 1—I noticed it round the 
corner : above Hawkins’s door—says 1737,” I began. 

“TI know; but what do you think the houses look 
like ?”’ 

“* Rather like a Georgian workhouse.” 

This was not far wide of the mark, for the flat, dingy 
brickwork of all three was blended into a semblance of 
uniformity by a pediment over the middle house. The 
rest of Crown Office Row was evidently modern. 

“You think it does look Georgian?” said Mr. 
Fairfield hopefully. ’? You know why I’m so interested in 
No. 2—the house exactly opposite. Charles Lamb was 
born there. It’s something to be certain that this gate 
was here then, but the house is the main thing ? I don’t 
know what to think about that.” 

“It doesn’t look very old,” I admitted, “but it’s 
hard to get over that inscription.”’ 

“Tf only we could see inside we could soon settle the 
point, but these three houses have got street doors. That’s 
very unusual in an Inn of Court. So very unlucky !”’ 

As he uttered this wail it struck me that the houses 
must be divided into “sets”; and it was plain to my 
expert eye that the “street doors”? which he so much 
regretted gave access to the ground-floors only! Then 
I remembered Fig Tree Court, behind. 

“Do you recollect what the Irish patriot asked for 
when the lovely tay was spilt ?”’ I inquired. Only an 
hour or two before, my friend had quoted, & propos of 
some Irish rumpus in the papers, a verse from one of 
Thackeray’s ballads. 

He did not relish being switched-off Charles Lamb, 
but the appeal was one which he could not resist. 


oe 
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“Yes, yes,” he said irritably. ‘‘ But what of it ? 
Let me see ; it runs thus: 


‘O, the lovely tay was spilt 
On that day of Ireland’s guilt, 
Said Jack Mitchil—‘I am kilt 
Boys, where’s the back-door ? 


799 


‘“‘ And where is it ?’ I asked meaningly. 

“ Jehoshaphet! I never thought of that,’ gasped 
Mr. Fairfield, with a quick glance towards the hall. 
“'There’s a passage by the side of that porch.” 

The isthmus which connects the Terrace with Fig 
Tree Court is very narrow. On one side of it are the 
backs of the first three houses of Crown Office Row, and 
on the other side is a whitewashed building which adjoins 
the hall on the west. There was a slight flush on Mr. 
Fairfield’s cheek as he stood on the flagstones, con- 
templating the doorways of Nos. 8, and 7, Fig Tree 
Court. These are of the type almost universal in Inns 
of Court, and they face the whitewashed building above 
referred to. 

When he spoke there was triumph in his voice. 
“No. 7 is the Lamb house; it’s No. 2, Crown Office 
Row. Do you doubt it 2?” 

It seemed clear that the whole south side of Fig Tree 
Court was really the back of Crown Office Row, and that 
the entrance to No. 7, in the Court, was, roughly speaking, 
in a line with the “‘ street-door ”’ of No. 2, in the Row. 

“Have you got the hang of the place yet ?”’ was my 
friend’s next question. 

“T think so. You get into the ground-floor rooms 
on the other side, from Crown Office Row. I can’t make 
out where No. 1 comes in as regards these back entrances, 
for there are only two of them, but it seems to me that 
this No. 7, is to all intents and purposes No. 2. But 
what about its age—let’s have a look at the staircase ! ”’ 

This proved to be of the same character as the stair- 
case of Murray’s house. The plaster was in better 
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trim, but the handrail and the balustrades looked little, 
if at all, different. 

“Please do not dance until we get out of sight,” I 
said, seeing how intently Mr. Fairfield was watching my 
face. ‘‘ 'There’s a policeman over yonder.” 

But the enthusiast seemed in no mood for dancing. 
“It’s really too good to be true,” he muttered almost 
inaudibly, and he was looking about him as if half- 
dazed. 

“* Let us go to the top,” he said, at length. 

As we crossed the first-floor landing, I caught a 
‘glimpse of the interior of the whitewashed building 
opposite, which satisfied me that I was peeping into the 
Inner Temple kitchen. 

“Lamb was born in a back room in this house,”’ said 
Mr. Fairfield, when the topmost landing was reached. 
““T daresay that was one of the attics up above. There 
must be an inner staircase communicating with them. 
It’s a hundred to one the Lambs had the attic-floor— 
there was a fair number of them at one time and another. 
Salt’s room was probably below this floor. A bencher 
wouldn’t be high up.” 

‘“‘T suppose all the children were born here,” he went 
on, “‘ including that disagreeable person, John—how one 
grudges the care Lamb gives to his portrait in My 
Relations! All the children have been up and down 
these stairs. They and their parents! And their friends 
—Sarah Battle, maybe, and that first love of his: ‘the 
blooming Fanny Weatheral’ of the Temple, who sang 
‘ Water Parted.’ The old woman from Blakesmoor, too. 
She’d be coming to London, now and again. But it’s 
only Charles and Mary one thinks of. Hand in hand, 
up and down these very stairs !—‘ In the days of weakling 
infancy I was her tender charge, as I have been her care in 
foolish manhood since.’ In her arms, most likely, that he 
came down here for the first time !—to be christened at 
the Temple church, perhaps! And everybody calling 
him ‘ Charley ’ when he was young !”’ 
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This last was a very trite remark, and yet it came out 
as a sort of climax to the monologue. 

‘ Of course they were ; and I daresay they called you 
‘ Jimmy,’”’ I observed. 

“No !—I was ‘Jim-boy,’”’ he answered, laughing. 
** And please don’t think I was sentimentalising at large : 
I’d just remembered something. When Randal Norris 
died, Lamb said that he was the last of the old friends 
who had always called him ‘Charley.’ Norris was 
under-treasurer of the Inner Temple; he was a friend 
of the old Lambs. And by-the-bye, I was just going to 
ask you something about the father. In the essay on 
the Old Benchers he says that when Salt had a case of 
difficult disposition of money, testamentary or otherwise, 
he handed it over to ‘ Lovel’ with a few instructions, 
who despatched it out of hand by the light of nature. Do 
you think that’s credible ? ” 

““T always check at that passage myself. It’s pre- 
posterous, even supposing that old Lamb had served an 
apprenticeship to a scrivener.”’ 

“T thought so, but one doesn’t like Lamb any the 
less for it. One only thinks of what Carlyle said of his 
father ; and one smiles.”’ 

“That’s a very finished portrait of Lamb senior, 
later on in the essay.” 

“ Delightful, but we mustn’t take all his accomplish- 
ments for gospel—his poetising, and his modelling heads, 
for instance. I daresay you remember that Lamb says 
he had a fine turn for humorous poetry—next to Swift 
and Prior. Well, Mr. Lucas has unearthed some of that 
poetry.” My friend closed his left eye as he said this. 

** And what did you think of it ?” 

“T was only glad that he hadn’t unearthed as much 
of the statuary.” 

‘ All that’s left of the Templars’ Temple, except the 
church and an underground fragment of the chapel of 
St. Ann which adjoins it, is here or hereabouts,” said 
Mr. Fairfield, when we were back in Fig Tree Court, 
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and were examining the west wall of the kitchen. ‘The 
buttery is somewhere to the left. That’s ancient—there 
are some remains of a cloister, with groined arches and 
corbels—and under it, is a biggish room that’s supposed 
to have been a refectory. It’s built of rubble and rag, 
like the old hall, and the ceiling’s supported by groined 
arches in stone. When their new hall was built, they 
worked in these bits of the Templars’ Temple. Laus 
Deo ! say I.” 

The north side of Fig Tree Court is mainly occupied 
by a squat, but very comely, Jacobean building,! through 
which runs a passage. At the further end of this, we 
found ourselves in a transverse passage, beginning appa- 
rently at the south end of the Cloisters and ending at 
Middle Temple Lane. 

Through the narrow westward arch we could see a 
young plane in full leaf, and behind it, the jet of the 
fountain falling in a tumble of sun-lit spray—a glimpse 
of fresh green and falling silver, as pretty as anything 
we had met with in the Temple. 

“Elm Court, I think,” said Mr. Fairfield, as we 
emerged upon a small close of tall buildings, all modern 
except on the north side; “and, by Jove, there’s some- 
thing I want to locate here !”’ 

* Where’s the name ?”’ he asked, looking about him 
and feeling for his pince-nez. 

This, however, was hanging over his shoulder, and it 
was vain for him to fumble for it in the region of his 
chest. Equally futile was it to be snappish with me, 
for no man can give information which he does not 
possess. But snappish he was. 

“Surely you can see it. It’s on that lamp—on the 
red side straight in front of us. I’m certain the name’s 
there.” 

“Then we’re in Fire Plug,” I answered meekly. 

The retort was so obvious and the joke so small that 


1 Here again there has been some patching with yellow bricks, washed 
over with colour now wearing off. 
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I blush to remember how two staid elderly men made 
that tank-like close ring with their merriment. 

Having satisfied himself by reference to a map that 
we were in Elm Court, Mr. Fairfield proceeded to consult 
a sheaf of memoranda. Oddly enough, it turned out 
that the something which he wished to locate was con- 
nected with laughter. 

“‘ Dickens was here on the 31st of May 1857,” he said, 
looking up from a scrap of manuscript. ‘“‘He was here 
with Douglas Jerrold and Russell of The Times—Russell 
was a great man then: it was in the year after your 
Crimean War. They were going to dine at Greenwich. 
Jerrold was very poorly, but he’d walked with Dickens 
from Regent Street. Russell had joined them somewhere 
on the way. Jerrold was really dying, though he didn’t 
know it. Dickens says this: 


‘We strolled through the Temple on our way to a boat, 
and I have a lively recollection of him stamping about 
Elm Tree Court, with his hat in one hand and the other 
pushing his hair back, laughing in his heartiest manner 
at a ridiculous remembrance we had in common, which I 
had presented in some exaggerated light to divert him.’ 


Dickens was joking to keep his spirits up—bless his 
kind heart! Jerrold died a week afterwards. Those 
three would go through Fig Tree Court, and along the 
Terrace—past the old hall—to King’s Bench Walk, and 
out by Tudor Street : Temple Street it was then. Trust 
Dickens to know the shortest way! I’m inclined to 
think he knew this Court—Talfourd to whom he dedicated 
Pickwick was here for years. Suppose we go and have 
a look at Goldsmith’s tombstone? It’s a very nice place 
on a sunny afternoon.” 

By retracing our steps along the passage, and twisting 
round a wig-maker’s shop, we found ourselves under the 
Cloisters. The view eastward is very striking. It has 
not the airiness of some of the south prospects—there 
are no green stretches, dotted with trees and glorified 
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by the presence of the river—but for sheer architecture 
there is nothing in the Temple to match the close which 
faces the east side of the Cloisters. On the extreme left is 
the mystic ‘‘ Round ” of the Knights Templars, with the 
body of the church running east beyond the range of view. 
On the right side is the Inner Temple Hall; and stand- 
ing well back between church and hall is Lamb Building : 
a creeper-covered Jacobean mansion, massive and four- 
square, with seven windows a-row, under a tiled roof. 
In the very quaint hood above the doorway is a small gilt 
image of the lamb and flag. On the afternoon of our 
visit the close was full of melody—the rolling music of 
the Temple organ. 

““Pendennis’s house,” said my friend, patients to 
Lamb Building. ‘‘ ‘Lamb Court,’ Thackeray calls it.” 

““T remember a countryman of yours on the ground- 
floor chambers to the left of the entrance—Benjamin Q.C.”’ 

Mr. Fairfield said nothing, but he gazed intently at 
the windows, and waved his hand to them as we turned 
away. I fancy that when in his boyhood he did the 
‘“‘ bit of soldiering ’’ to which he referred on the Wierhill 
at Melrose in 1903,' he had not fought upon Mr. Benjamin’s 
side. 

The west arches of the Cloisters give upon Pump 
Court. This is rather narrow for its length, but the 
doorways are quaint, and as we saw it, the spring foliage 
made everything beautiful. 

“ Fielding’s Court,” said Mr. Fairfield, ‘‘and the 
same now as in his time! I daresay his rooms can be 
identified. The benchers ought to put up a tablet. He 
is the greatest literary figure the Temple can boast of.” 

“JT want you to tell me what you call the places 
between here and the gate,” he said presently, when we 
were standing by the church porch. 

“Let me see! This passage on our left leads into 
Hare Court : it runs between Farrar’s Building and Dr. 
Johnson’s Buildings. From here one can’t see anything 

1 Rambles with an American, Ch. XXI. 
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between the further end of them and the gate. But I 
know they don’t really go up to the gate. First comes 
the side wall of the Rainbow—or what used to be the 
Rainbow—and , then comes the side wall of Groom’s. 
That’s next to the gate.” 

** And what is there on the right ? ” 

“ That’s Goldsmith Building, running west to east and 
facing the churchyard. The wall which juts out beyond 
the west. face belongs to the hair-cutting shop in Fleet 
Street—the house which the County Council restored.” 

** And what do you call the road from here to the 
gate—the way into Fleet Street ? ”’ 

“‘Tt’s never called anything that I know of. People 
speak of ‘ Dr. Johnson’s Buildings,’ and ‘ the Church,’ and 
so forth, but they don’t speak of the road.” 

** Just as I expected,” laughed Mr. Fairfield, ‘‘ but 
it’s really Inner Temple Lane. It used to be as well 
known as Middle Temple Lane. It’s where Johnson and 
the Lambs lived.” 

“T knew that, but I'd forgotten the old name. No 
doubt you can show me exactly where they lived.” 

*“No, I can’t. I know there used to be four or five 
houses between Farrar’s Building and the gate, and that 
the numbers ran from north to south, and that Johnson 
was at No. land the Lambsat No.4. But ’m not certain 
that Johnson’s house stood so far north as No. 1 Johnson’s 
Buildings. The old maps don’t settle the point—they 
don’t tally. And I’m rather at sea as regards the Lambs’ 
house. Mr. Bellot says that there were five houses in 
Inner Temple Lane. I daresay he’s right, but I'm not 
sure—I haven’t found No. 5 mentioned anywhere. If 
there were only four, the Lambs were next to Farrar’s 
Building. That was rebuilt some five-and-thirty years 
ago. The passage into Hare Court ran under the old 
house. It was a tunnel. I found that out on an ord- 
nance map.” 

“Surely the librarian could clear up your doubts on 
both points.” 
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“T dare say. But why should I bother him? And 
besides, I’d rather clear them up for myself. I suppose 
you remember the Rainbow ?”’ 

“Quite well! Those windows were on the east side 
of the dining-room. The place was almost exactly like 
Simpson’s. Good plain fare—everything carved at your 
table. The prices were the same, too.” 

“ Dick’s, I take it, had run to seed before your 
time.” 

““T don’t think so. I wasn’t there often, but to the 
best of my recollection, it was all right five-and-twenty 
years ago. But I remember going to it after a long 
interval, and I didn’t like it at all. It was run by a 
foreigner then.” 

““T can’t make out where it was. One’s interested 
in it, for the name’s always cropping up. Thackeray 
mentions it at least twice. It was from Dick’s that 
poor Dawkins, Mr. Deuceace’s pigeon, used to get his 
breakfast, and it was there that Bungay and his reader 
discussed the Pall Mall Gazette with Jack Finucane.” 

**T haven’t a notion where the front used to be. I can 
show you the back, if you like. It looked into Hare 
Court. It was up in the corner.” 

We turned into Hare Court, a biggish gravelled en- 
closure containing three tall and attenuated plane trees. 
It is bounded on the east by Dr. Johnson’s Buildings. A 
block of old chambers fills up the south side. On the 
west is a modern block, through which there are two 
passages into Inner Temple Lane, and the houses in 
Fleet Street run down to the northern edge. The most 
westerly of these is of red brick, and it has architectural 
features which distinguish it from the marked ugliness 
of the rest. 

“That was Dick’s Coffee-house,” I said, pointing to it. 

** You’re quite sure ?”’ 

“ Quite. I well remember how villainously one of the 
upper rooms of the old house used to smoke. That was 


not so very long ago—in the foreigner’s time.”’ 
M 
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“* And where was the front ? Dick’s was called No. 8 
Fleet Street, but it wasn’t in Fleet Street.” 

“No, it was behind. Iremember the approach. You 
went down a tunnel. That landed you in quite a fair- 
sized courtyard, and the entrance to Dick’s was at the 
further end. I remember I was very much struck with 
the place. That courtyard seemed so very continental.” 

‘“* And the dining-room ? ”’ 

I had to gather my mind together before I could 
answer this question ; and in the end, I could give no 
very clear description of the place. 

“So far as I can recollect it was a big, low room. It 
was on the ground-floor. I think there were boxes, and 
I’m sure there was a big table in the window—a bow 
window. I always sat there. It looked out upon this 
Court. I daresay that window, just above our heads, 
follows the line of it, somewhat, and I’m inclined to 
think that the top of that fourth storey is as high as the 
old house went.” 

“Was the house old 2 ” 

“Oh yes. As old as Charles the Second’s time, I 
dare say.” 

*“T wish I’d been there,” said Mr. Fairfield. ‘If it 
was as old as that, one could swear that Fielding knew it. 
Cowper was certainly in it. He was breakfasting there 
one morning, when he went off his head. And I suppose 
Goldsmith must have been there.” 

“You see the planes,” I said, as we turned away. 
—‘‘T ’m thinking of one of Lamb’s letters.” 

“Yes; but none of these are as old as his time, and 
the pump’s gone that he used to drink from when he 
was a Rechabite of six. And the old houses opposite his 
back windows are gone. They were built in 1679—Mr. 
Bellot says so. Lamb calls this a gloomy churchyard- 
like court. It certainly is the dullest I know—con- 
sidering its size.” 

Goldsmith’s tombstone is not more than fifty yards 
from Inner Temple Lane; it lies a little east of the 
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Building which bears his name. The churchyard, which 
one passes on the right, is some feet below the level of 
the pathway. Its appearance is uncheerful, for grass will 
not thrive in that little enclosure. Elsewhere within the 
Temple the turf is like that of a college lawn, but there 
is no green carpet about the tombs—or stay! are they 
really stone coffins {—in the churchyard. Only a sparse 
light herbage which tells of recent sowing. The trees, 
too, are somewhat spidery, but here and there we saw a 
fern which seemed to rejoice in its environment. 

Beyond Goldsmith Building the path widens to a 
gravelled space which extends as far as the west wall 
of the Master’s house. Here again, Fleet Street comes 
down to and overlooks the Temple. Within the verge 
are three sumachs which have taken kindly to the 
London air. 

** Offices, I guess!” remarked Mr. Fairfield, as he 
scrutinised the windows. “Do you see the telephones, 
and the ledgers, and suchlike ? What a delightful sur- 
prise it must be to a new-comer, to pass from Fleet 
Street into one of these rooms, and see before him the 
trees and the Temple Church ! ” 

“Oh yes!” I answered, remembering how little 
interest people took in the prospect from my office 
window. “I dare say one in a hundred would think 
it quite nice.” 

“Tt would hit me hard, anyhow.” 

I was about to suggest that this was nothing to the 
point, but in the same breath he proceeded to draw my 
attention to the pavement of tombstones which lay 
between us and the north transept, and he pulled up to 
decipher the inscriptions. 

“ Georgius Harcourt et Richardus Fenner,” he read out 
from one of the slabs. 

“ Perhapsit’s Skinner,” he wenton. ‘ There’snothing 
certain but the N-N-E-R; and do you see the stone 
beside it? Two brasses have been wrenched off that. 
Two more stones here. I think this big one on the left 
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is King—perhaps Benjamin King, Esquire ; and the date 
looks like 1711. And this one beside it is Samuel Corbet— 
‘gent,’ a something ‘ of this Society.’ This date is clearly 
1701. Oldish that! But those stones between the trees 
and. the houses are older. One—Franciscus Jeremy’s— 
goes back to 1668, and another’s only a year later. But 
the inscriptions have been recut, so they’re less interest- 
ing than these.” 

On the further side of the transept are some more 
gravestones, and adjoining the church on the east, is the 
Master of the Temple’s garden. His house stands at the 
upper end: a fine Georgian structure, lit almost wholly 
from the front, as its many windows testify. The rear 
abuts upon the Temple boundary. 

Full in the sun’s eye that afternoon was the mellow 
brickwork which closed our way eastward. The young 
red leaves of the sumachs hardly stirred in the warm 
air. On the gravel slope, hard by the Master’s wall, with 
a bank of evergreens for background, and a pavement 
of worn tombstones on the other side, lay the memorial 
to the well-beloved. 

It offers a strong contrast to the two monuments 
which are built into the wall above it. These are florid 
specimens of the tomb-maker’s art, duly inscribed in 
the Latin tongue. One displays a semi-recumbent full- 
length figure, and the other a bust and a coat of arms. 
But the memorial is only a coffin-shaped stone, resting 
on a base and bearing the words, “‘ Here lies Oliver Gold- 
smith,’’ and the dates of his birth and death. 

We found a fellow-pilgrim at this shrine—a grey- 
bearded ancient, respectably seedy, and looking not 
unlike a superannuated undertaker. Mr. Fairfield raised 
his hat in courteous salute, and after responding in like 
manner, the stranger pointed to some withered flowers 
that lay upon the stone. Neither of the two said a 
word, but the smiles which they exchanged were full of 
sympathy and comprehension. 

“A sweet spot,” said my friend musingly, when the 
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grey-headed one had departed ; “it’s like a corner in a 
cathedral close—Canterbury for instance. But one could 
wish that the inscription were true. It isn’t. Forster 
says that the grave cannot be identified. It doesn’t much 
matter, for the whole churchyard is so small: though, 
by-the-bye, it was bigger then. It extended all over 
this open space—right up to the houses. I suppose 
you've been here before ?”’ 

““ Oh yes, several times.” 

“So I guessed. Now let me ask you this—did you 
ever have the place to yourself ? ”’ 

“* Hardly ever, I think.” 

“Nor have I. This so-called grave has many visitors. 
It must give them a deal of pleasure to fancy that his 
dust lies below. When I was here one Saturday, there 
were four cameras in position at the same time. Four 
separate photographers—all amateurs, of course ! ”’ 

“ But a legal body oughtn’t to put up an inscription 
that isn’t true,” I urged. 

““T suppose not, for it misleads the faithful. But it 
makes them happy—a little ignorance is a great stimulus 
to the emotions in these things. And joking apart, it 
warms one’s heart to see those flowers, and to find people 
mooning about this corner. He was fortunate in his 
burial-place. Could even the Abbey be better than the 
Temple ? ” 

So saying, Mr. Fairfield turned to the Master’s wicket, 
and scanned the prospect to the south-east. Across the 
shrubs, and one white lilac in blossom, he could see a bit 
of the view which I had admired from Crown Office Row : 
old red houses, lightly veiled by plane trees, not yet 
fully out. 

“ Franciscus Jeremy !—Georgius Harcourt! I dare- 
say they were somebodies,”’ muttered the gazer. 

“So I think was the gentleman here,” said I, point- 
ing to the full-length figure. “‘That’s a patent which 
he’s grasping, and he wears bands. A judge, or perhaps 
Ee A eg ae 
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“Like enough, like enough,” was the indifferent 
answer; and after glancing at the image, Mr. Fairfield 
resumed his station at the wicket-gate. Presently he 
began to air the thoughts which were passing through 
his mind. 

“Tt’s nearly a hundred and forty years ago since 
Goldsmith died, and people still come here for love of 
him. That’s a very moving thing. A wonderful thing ! 
Nobody comes for love of Harcourt, or Jeremy, or the 
gentleman who was a member of ‘ this Society ’ . 

“* But who would expect them to ?” 

Mr. Fairfield paused and rubbed his chin. He went 
on rubbing it for so long that at last I ventured to his 
rescue. 

“You were about to draw a moral,’ I hinted, with 
some deference. 

““True—but it seems to elude me,” he answered, 
laughing. ‘‘'The premises and the conclusion don’t quite 
fit. Suppose we have a cup of tea!” 


CHAPTER XII 
A THIRD NIBBLE AT THE TEMPLE 


On the occasion of our third visit to the Temple we went: 
over the church and Inner Temple Hall. I will not 
attempt to describe them, for it is no part of the scheme 
of these ‘‘ Rambles ” to impart information which can be 
better obtained from a guide-book. The writer’s object 
is rather to draw attention to such things as are not of 
common knowledge, and are not likely to come within 
an ordinary man’s vision, unless he have at his elbow 
a person of the Fairfield type. I may confess, how- 
ever, for the benefit of those as unlearned as we two 
ramblers, that after much study of the inscription which 
appears above the north entrance to the hall, we were 
unable to penetrate its exact meaning, and Mr. Fairfield 
bore away a copy, to submit to Dr. Parkin, who is, among 
other things, a good classical scholar. On being asked 
for an “elegant ” translation of 
ANTIQUA TEMPLARIORUM AULA 


HAEC ET AMPLIOR ET ORNATIOR 
TAM SITU QUAM USU MEMORIAM CONSERVAT, 


this expert remarked that the Latin savoured of Tacitus, 
but he would wrestle with it. This he did at his leisure, 
and the translation which he produced was as follows : 


ALTHOUGH 
LARGER AND MORE HANDSOME THAN 
THE OLD HALL OF THE TEMPLARS 
THIS BUILDING 
BY THE POSITION WHICH IT OCCUPIES 
AND THE PURPOSES WHICH IT SERVES, 
KEEPS THE MEMORY OF THAT HALL 
ALIVE. 


When the round of the church and hall was over, Mr. 
183 
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Fairfield carried me back into Fleet Street, to ascertain by 
an inspection of the locus whether the tunnel on the west 
side of No. 9, which used to lead to Dick’s Coffee-house, 
or the little close upon which that tunnel gave, was still 
in existence. Here we drew a blank, for covering the 
site of the tunnel and much ground east and west of it, 
we found the office of the Legal and General Life Assurance 
Society. It is the back of this building which fills up the 
north-west corner of Hare Court. 

“‘ But the open space may still be there in rear, as a 
light-area,” suggested Mr. Fairfield. “‘ This staircase 
doesn’t look very private. Do you think we might go 
up a little way ?” 

This we did, but only to find that the light came in 
from the west. 

This second disappointment was more than the de- 
scendant of the Pilgrim Fathers could bear in silence. 
He was inclined to suspect that a great wrong had been 
done under sanction of the law, and the spirit of his 
ancestors took fire. 

“Tt’s shameful that these old passages should be 
closed,”’ he exclaimed, as he stood on the pavement 
and gazed at the place where the tunnel ought to have 
been. “I wonder it’s allowed.” 

“Tt isn’t, if the public has any rights. But the law 
isn’t such an ass as to forbid a man to build on his own 
ground if he owes no duty to anyone to keep it open.” 

“That sounds right enough,” he admitted, “ but it’s 
trying to find this passage closed; and just opposite, 
there ought to be another, but that’s closed too—the 
passage to the Cock.” 

“* And both leading to old taverns: also shut up.” 

“T had that in my mind,” said Mr. Fairfield, grinning, 
“but as a strong advocate of temperance, I couldn’t 
suggest that your laws ought to have kept them 
open.” 

Wren’s gateway to the Middle Temple stands next to 
the building which covers the site of Dick’s Coffee-house. 
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From here, Middle Temple Lane runs its steep and narrow 
course to the Embankment. At the upper end—just past 
the gateway, in fact—there is on the east side a row 
of houses, mostly plaster and with overhanging upper 
storeys, which probably dates back to the time of 
Elizabeth. We had the curiosity to go up the winding 
staircase of No. 3, and we found the electric light burning 
there, though the hour was four on a bright spring after- 
noon. The only window was a skylight at the top of a 
shaft—called, I believe, a well—running through the house 
from roof to basement. The appearance of the place 
suggested that at some remote date the structure had 
been altered from its original purpose—whatever that 
might have been—and turned into chambers. Opposite 
this ancient house are the yard and back premises of 
Child’s Bank, divided from the Lane by a wall topped 
with railings. 

“There stood the Devil Tavern,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
pointing to the bank outbuildings. ‘‘ The Devil was No. 2 
Fleet Street. Child & Co. were No. 1—they’ve been that 
ever since there was a No. 1. The Devil came down about 
1788, and Child’s Place was built on the site. That was 
demolished in 1878, and the present bank was built upon 
both sites. Every inch of this part of Fleet Street seems 
to have been covered by a tavern at one time or another. 
The house next Temple Bar was the Marygold, and Price’s 
book says that there was a tavern called the Sugarloaf 
and Green .Lettice behind it. The Devil came next. 
Then there was Dick’s Coffee-house, tucked away just 
beyond this Lane; and somewhere close to that was 
the Young Devil. That’s mentioned in Mr. Wheatley’s 
Cunningham. Price says that part of the Sugarloaf and 
Green Lettice was in existence till Child’s old bank was 
‘ pulled down. When the old bank was built, it had been 
joined-on to what was left of the tavern—a good bit, I 
fancy.” 

The north wing of Brick Court adjoins Messrs. Child & 
Co.’s premises. The Court is a flagged three-sided close, 
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giving upon the Lane, opposite the backs of Hare Court 
and Pump Court. Nos. 2 and 3 form its west side. An 
open passage into Essex Court behind, runs out to right 
and left of them. Over the doorway of No. 3 is a tablet 
bearing the inscription : 


PHCNICIS INSTAR REVIVISCO 
MARTINO RYDER ARNM® 
THESAURARIO 
ANO. Dom. 1704 


No. 2 has nothing to indicate its date, but it is apparently 
the junior of its neighbour by some fifty years. Both are 
four-storeyed, red-brick houses, with early-Georgian door- 
ways alike in pattern. On the second-floor north of 
No. 2 is a bronze tablet, containmg a medallion of 
Goldsmith, and inscribed as follows: ** In these Chambers 
died Oliver Goldsmith on April 4 1774.” 

We stood under one of the three plane trees which 
beautify the close, and looked up at the windows of 
the chambers referred to. 

** Not a place of business,” said Mr. Fairfield ; ‘* some- 
body lives there. Do you see the curtains and that 
muslin blind ?* 

*“*In these chambers died Oliver Goldsmith,” he 
repeated musingly. ‘‘ And a melancholy death it was! 
Poor Oliver! He died of worry, and his own foolish 
remedy—James’s Powder. But it was worry mostly— 
debts and duns, you understand. A man couldn’t laugh 
at his creditors in those days—they could jail him for 
life. I’m afraid those chambers were a curse to him from 
the very beginning. He came here in 1768, a few months 
aiter the production of the Good-natured Man. That's 
where the funds came from. He gave four hundred 
pounds for the lease, and he spent a lot on furniture and 
such-like—Wilton carpets, looking-glasses, blue moreen 
upholstery, and so forth. He was here for six years, 
getting deeper and deeper in debt all the time. That was 
the load which Killed him. He took to his bed in there 
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on the 25th of March 1774—the place had run to seed by 
that time; the smart furniture and fittings had grown 
shabby. He would have got well if he’d been able to sleep. 
But he couldn’t. Dr. Turton, one of his physicians, was 
puzzled, and at last he asked him, ‘Js your mind at 
ease?’ 'The answer was, ‘No; itis not.’ That was the 
last recorded utterance. He died next day, at a quarter 
to five in the morning—the saddest death I know of in 
all literature. And so lonely—none of his friends seem 
to have known that he was ill.” 

“Comparatively young, too,” I remarked. 

“ Only five-and-forty. He had to work pretty hard 
while he was here. He ground out his Hnglish History 
and his Animated Nature—that was cutting blocks with 
a razor, to use his own simile. But that fine brain of his 
wasn’t wholly wasted. He wrote the Deserted Village 
here, for one thing—he was two years over it. And he 
wrote She Stoops to Conquer. If only he’d banked the 
money he got for the Good-natured Man, and lived on two 
pounds a week—quite an easy thing in the eighteenth 
century—how different his career might have been !”’ 

‘“* But then he wouldn’t have been Oliver Goldsmith.”’ 

““'True—unless he’d had someone to manage his 
money for him, and keep him straight. Some sensible 
woman, for instance. No man could have done it, but a 
Mrs. Oliver might have. Oh dear, oh dear!” 

Mr. Fairfield was so moved that he left my side and 
took two turns up and down the pavement, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Meanwhile I meditated upon Goldsmith’s end, and won- 
dered how many old chambers in the Temple could tell 
a story something like his. 

“T’ve never come across anything to point out the 
room in which he died,” said my friend, bringing himself 
to a standstill and looking up at the windows. “‘ Forster 
says he had three rooms here—two living-rooms and a 
sleeping-closet : a smaller room that. Now which is 
the small room of that set ?” 
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This was an appeal to my expert knowledge of 
chambers; and anxious to give it due consideration, I 
studied No. 2, and tried to construct a mental ground- 
plan of the set. , 

‘“‘ Let us look at the back windows!” I said at last. 
“They may throw some light upon the problem.” 

I need hardly say that Mr. Fairfield jumped at this 
suggestion. We turned out of Brick Court by the passage 
that skirts No. 2, and made our way into Essex Court : 
an oblong close lying north and south, and adorned with 
three planes and a sumach. The east side of it con- 
sists of the backs of Nos. 2 and 3 Brick Court. Through 
one of the houses on the west side, runs a tunnel leading 
to New Court, and over it is a tablet inscribed “‘ T. A. C. 
1677.” We stood with this tunnel behind us; and 
through the thin foliage, we surveyed the back of Gold- 
smith’s chambers. The branches of one of the plane 
trees almost touch the windows. Still anxious to justify 
Mr. Fairfield’s confidence in my powers, I left his side, 
and by taking a turn up and down, and scrutinising such 
of the Brick Court windows as happened to be open, I 
got a hint or two of the general arrangements within. 
This done, I was ready to deliver a considered judgment 
upon the point submitted to me. 

*“Does Forster say anything about the size of the 
living-rooms—whether one was bigger than the other ? ” 
I asked, by way of prelude. 

Mr. Fairfield consulted a scrap of paper. ‘‘ He says 
they were ‘two reasonable-sized old-fashioned rooms.’ 
That seems to imply that they were both about the same 
size.” 

“True ; but that doesn’t square with my theory at 
all. The three windows before us all belong to one room ; 
and that being so, there can be no other room in the 
set nearly so large. On the whole, I think the proba- 
bilities are that the front room which has the window 
next but one to the tablet—the window nearest the 
staircase—is the smallest in the set.” 
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“Then that’s where he died.” 

“No doubt: provided always that he died in his 
bedroom, and his bedroom was that room,” I replied 
with legal caution. 

“ But you are sure that these back-windows all belong 
to one room ?” asked Mr. Fairfield, laughing. 

“Tt seems to me pretty plain.” 

“Well, that’s something ; for if he had only one big 
room it follows, I think, that he gave his parties there. 
It moves one a little to think that it was behind those 
windows that he entertained Johnson, and Reynolds, and 
Garrick, and the rest—that he sang his songs in that 
room. ‘Sally Salisbury’ and ‘ There was an old woman 
tossed up in a blanket’ were his favourites. And he used 
to sing ‘Johnny Armstrong ’—I strongly suspect that 
the quotation, which Johnson made in Holyrood, had 
been picked up from Goldsmith.’ I wonder if Johnson 
lent his growl to the choruses. Garrick may have sung 
many a song over there. Dear, dear, fancy being 
outside here some summer night, with those windows 
open, when he had a party—one of his romps, say: one 
of his ‘little Cornelys.’ How little the place has altered 
since then! Those houses on the right are the same, and 
those behind us—1677, remember !—are just as they 
were. I’m very glad you’ve located the big room ! ” 

So saying, the enthusiast drew a deep breath, and 
gazed long and earnestly at the three windows. I 
naturally supposed that in spirit he was assisting at one 
of Goldsmith’s parties, or was outside, listening to the 
music. But when he resumed his discourse, I learned 
that he had been resolving a matter of much more practi- 
cal import—the negligence of topographers generally, as 
regards the investigation of back premises. 

“« It’s strange how few go round to the back,” he began 
solemnly. ‘‘ It’s extraordinary.” 

“You said something about that in George Square, 
Edinburgh, I remember.” ? 

‘1 Rambles with an American, Ch. XI. 2 Tbid., Ch. XIII. 
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“* Ah, but I had an instance of it only last Saturday. 
While I was pottering about here, this Court was invaded 
by a large party, headed by a guide. They belonged to 
one of those societies which go the rounds of interesting 
places on Saturday afternoons. The guide took his stand 
on those steps to the left, and pronounced an oration. 
The audience hung upon his words. They were very keen 
listeners. It did my heart good to see so many people 
—old men and young men and a lot of women—taking 
such an interest in the Temple. Now, that orator had 
plenty to say about the Knights Templars, and the Knights 
Hospitallers, and how the monastery extended further 
westward than our Temple does, and so forth; but he 
never told them that those windows belonged to Gold- 
smith’s chambers. That was because he didn’t know it. 
IT think his party would have taken more interest in 
Goldsmith and his friends than they took in the Knights 
Templars.” 

We left this question open, and returned to Brick 
Court. As soon as Mr. Fairfield had the house-front 
under observation, he was anxious to know why I had 
fixed upon the window next to the staircase as that 
belonging to the smallest room of the set. My answer 
ought to have satisfied him that a fine piece of deductive 
reasoning had been gone through on his behalf. 

“That short blind is presumptive evidence that the 
room is a bedroom. A man in chambers generally put 
his bed in the least important room. Therefore, the 
probability is that that room is the smallest in the set.” 

My friend’s reply is not worth recording. It referred 
mainly to one of Sir Conan Doyle’s creations, and it was 
accompanied by an unseemly display of merriment. 

“Reynolds estimated Goldsmith’s debts at two 
thousand pounds,” he resumed, as soon as this frivolity 
was exhausted. ‘“‘ An amazing sum considering all things! 
—‘ Was ever poet so trusted before ?’ asked Johnson. 
You won’t mind going upstairs; will you? I must have 
another look at the landing.” 
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The staircase of No. 2 is narrow; and near the 
threshold it winds out of sight to the left. It has altered 
little, if at all, since 1774. The plastered wall, the heavy 
Halbserade, and the handrail appurtenant to it—if one 
may so call the narrow wooden trough which runs on 
the other side—are all as they were in Goldsmith’s day. 
On the second-floor landing there is the window which 
looks upon Brick Court, and on each side is the inevitable 
“oak.” Both of these outer doors were sported on the 
occasion of our visit. 

“'That’s Goldsmith’s,” said my friend, pointing to the 
left, as we mounted the last stair of the second flight. 
“For years I was under the impression that it was the 
door opposite. That was Forster’s fault. He says it’s on 
‘the right-hand ascending the staircase.’ Very careless, 
that! Isn’t it strange to think that Goldsmith’s name 
used to be painted up there—‘ Dr. Goldsmith.’ He didn’t 
suppress the ‘Dr.’ as Johnson did. Do you see any 
reason why we shouldn’t sit down on that window-seat 
for a minute or two ?” 

There we rested ourselves for some time, each buried 
in his own reflections. I have said, a chapter or two 
back, that an old Inn staircase is haunted ground to one 
who knows the Inn folk and their ways. A man’s 
imagination must be dead within him, if it do not conjure 
up in a darkling, half-conscious way, some of the figures 
that have tramped, or rustled, up and down in the 
long-ago. And here, one had the six-years of Goldsmith’s 
tenancy, coupled with the character drawing of Boswell’s 
Life,to supplement the vague shadows which all such places 
conjure up. The Temple atmosphere is favourable to 
meditations such as these. Once or twice, a motor 
passed along the Lane behind us, but except for these 
disturbances there was not a sound to break the silence. 

“‘Goldsmith’s opposite neighbour was a Templar 
named Edmund Bott,” said Mr. Fairfield, at last. “‘ He 
was a person of some means. Respectable, no doubt, for 
he kept a gig. The two became great friends. He lent 
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Goldsmith money—a good bit, I fancy, I suppose they 
must often have talked on this landing.” 

“‘Many and many a time, each lounging in his own 
doorway: in his dressing-gown, very likely,” said I, 
recalling the days when I was on friendly terms with the 
man opposite me. ‘One would come out to fetch in 
the milk, and find the other killing time at his door- 
way. Then they’d gossip, and probably abuse the 
benchers. All Inn tenants do that, more or less. Don’t 
all tenants abuse their landlords, for that matter ? ” 

Mr. Fairfield made no answer; he rose from the 
window-seat ; and having thus secured a full view of 
both doorways, he stood gazing from one to the other 
and stroking his chin. “Yes, yes,” he muttered. “‘ And 
perhaps one of them would be smoking, even in those 
days—a long clay, if anything.” 

He was no doubt reconstructing in his mind’s eye 
one of the gossips of the two neighbours. This was a 
harmless, if unprofitable, exercise of his faculties. But I 
blush to record what followed—the usually well-conducted 
and scrupulous James C. Fairfield stept over to Gold- 
smith’s ‘ oak,’ and deliberately peered into the letter-slit. 

“How are the mighty fallen!” said I. “Can you 
see anything ? ” 

** Nothing.” 

“You forgot the inner-door. The chances against 
its being open were a thousand to one.” 

“Tt suddenly struck me that perhaps one could see 
into the lobby. It didn’t occur to me that I should be 
prying into someone’s home. These staircases are such 
public places that a man loses his social bearings.”’ 

“Tf we’re to see Middle Temple Hall, we ought to be 
going,’ said I. He had returned to the window by this 
time, and the fixity of his gaze upon the court below 
seemed to threaten another spell of rumination. 

“True, true,” he answered, without turning round. 
“Do you think that the carriage-step at the edge of 
the pavement yonder is as old as the house 2?” 
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“T dare say. Perhaps older.” 

“T suppose that was where his bier waited. He was 
buried at five in the afternoon of the Saturday after his 
death. It would be broad daylight then. Forster says 
that Hugh Kelly, the author of False Delicacy, was left 
weeping at the grave, when the other mourners moved 
away. He and Goldsmith had been estranged for some 
time. Kelly was a poor creature, and his trash is all for- 
gotten now; but he must have had some tenderness 
in him. One likes to think of him weeping openly in 
that little churchyard.” 

““T don’t know where one could find a more interesting 
place than this staircase,’ he continued; and as he 
spoke, he turned round and faced it. ‘‘So many of one’s 
friends have been here. His coffin was carried down 
those stairs. Lord Clare’s Haunch of Venison was 
brought up them. So were the fine clothes of which we 
have heard so much—the ‘ bloom-coloured coat,’ and the 
rest of them. Mr. Filby’s shop was in Water Lane—that’s 
Whitefriars Street now. He owed Filby seventy-nine 
pounds when he died. I don’t think he ever came up 
here to dun Oliver—he thought too well of him. But 
plenty of others did, no doubt! There must have been 
hordes of duns near the end of that six years, when the 
smart chambers had run to seed, and Oliver, with a 
debtor’s prison before his eyes, was trying to sell the 
lease. I suppose the Jessamy Bride and her sister have 
been here—his coffin was unscrewed, to cut off a lock of 
hair for them. And think of the doctors getting out of 
their chariots at that carriage-step, and rapping with 
their canes at this door! By-the-bye, what a lot of 
doctors have been up all these old staircases—the Temple 
was full of residents until quite modern days. Some of 
the people who came here in Oliver’s time were queer fishes, 
I'll go bail—the pensioners and hangers-on, I mean. The 
brogue must have been a familiar sound to the other 
tenants of this house. I dare say Dr. Blackstone—his 


chambers were underneath, you remember—often found 
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his way to Court impeded by two or three gentlemen of 
the Costigan type. How he’d gather his gown around him! 
And how he’d curse under his breath, as he squeezed past 
them! Thackeray and Dickens have both been here. 
Thackeray says in the English Humourists that he has 
been many a time in Goldsmith’s chambers. Dickens 
brought Fields to see them in 1869. We’re told that 
after Goldsmith’s death this staircase was filled with 
mourners—poor outcasts whom he had befriended. One 
must allow for a little exaggeration in a statement of that 
kind, but I dare say it was true in the main. It moves 
one to think of it; though, of course, one can’t forget 
that load of debt. One oughtn’t to forget it; for a man 
has no right to befriend outcasts with other people’s 
money. It came to that, you see!” 

“Yes,” I admitted, albeit somewhat reluctantly, for 
I have a tenderness for Oliver Goldsmith. ‘‘ Yes, ’m 
afraid it did come to that. And it’s not pleasant to 
think of the bad debt in poor Filby’s books. But isn’t 
it only common charity to hope that the worry which 
killed the debtor wasn’t wholly on his own account ?”’ 

“ True, true,” said Mr. Fairfield, beaming with delight, 
and emphasising his words with two beats of a clenched 
fist. ‘“‘I never thought of that. It is only common 
charity to think that remorse had some part in the 
depression that killed him.” 

From No. 2 Brick Court to Fountain Court is only a 
few paces. To picture that famous close in words is 
beyond the present writer. He will merely say that all 
London can show nothing prettier than the view from 
Middle Temple Lane on a fine afternoon in springtime, 
when the sun is resting upon the hall at the south-east 
corner, and the fountain-jet, more than forty yards 
ahead, sparkles through a screen, and against a back- 
ground, of young foliage, varying in tint from the full 
richness of the chestnuts to the pale yellowish-green of 
the less-forward planes. 

“ Hogarth painted it from this point in 1734,” said 
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my friend. ‘“ There’s a print of the picture in Mr. 
Bellot’s book. He must have set up his easel in the 
Lane here. I daresay some of those stone posts in front 
of us are the very ones that he drew. Mr. Bellot gives 
another view from a picture painted in 1700. That’s 
taken from the opposite side. The fountain was rather 
more primitive in those days. It was a mere jet, rising 
straight out of the basin. That’s the same now, but the 
jet rises out of a tray-thing—I don’t know the proper 
name for it—set upon a base of rockwork.” 

This struck a chord in my memory ; and after a little 
reflection I was able to recall the changes which had 
taken place in my time. 

“T remember that plain jet. There was a pipe 
sticking out a few inches above the water. Nothing else. 
That was the arrangement until the late ’seventies, or 
thereabouts. Then there was a regular Crystal-palace 
erection—a series of ‘ tray-things,’ growing smaller to- 
' wards the top. I don’t think it was in existence for long 
—I remember seeing the ruins in a heap under the 
terrace wall, to the left yonder. Then the present thing 
was put up.” 

“They'd better have stuck to the pipe,’ grumbled 
Mr. Fairfield. “‘ That was Charles Lamb’s fountain.” 

. “Well, I don’t know! One likes to see the birds 
enjoying themselves on the edge of the tray. Let’s have 
a look at them.” 

The fountain stands in a square enclosure, set with 
ivy and laurels. Two of the young red chestnuts near it 
were in blossom that afternoon, and there was a fine show 
of ferns and irises in the bed that skirts the west side of 
the Court. There were more irises in the border on the 
north side, and the ivy behind them was putting forward 
its new leaves. Mr Fairfield stopped for a moment. 

“ How that ivy gleams!” hesaidadmiringly. “That's 
Dickens’s word in the last chapter of Ldwin Drood—how 
it gleams against the old bricks! And what an intense 


apple-green it is, just now!” 
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When we reached the fountain, we found three pigeons 
luxuriating in the spray, each all-of-a-bunch, with 
feathers ruffled up to catch the drops. Now and again, a 
Sparrow or two joined them, but took care to keep at a 
safe distance, for the Temple pigeons are rather apt to 
peck their weaker brethren. One noticed, too, that the 
sparrows did not linger. They slipped into the basin ; 
and, having bathed, they flew away; but the lordlier 
creatures slipped in again and again, and took a spray 
bath during the intervals. 

** What a delicious sound it is!” said Mr. Fairfield. 
** But we mustn’t linger ; your time isn’t your own.”’ 

We had been watching the birds for at least a quarter 
of an hour when he made this virtuous remark. Time 
slips by when one’s ears are tickled by that soft plashing ; 
unnoticed though it be after the first minute or two, it 
exercises a lure which few of us can resist. 

The gardens of the Middle Temple come up close to 
this end of the Court, and are flanked on the one side 
by the hall, and on the other by the terrace steps and 
the paved way which leads to the library and the side 
entrance to the Embankment. These gardens have not 
the breadth of those of the Inner Temple, but they offer 
the same delightful prospect of lawn and trees, with the 
river and the Surrey-side in the distance. Mr. Fairfield 
seemed quite ready to meditate for another quarter of 
an hour. He planted himself at the edge of the terrace, 
his elbows supported by the railings, and his chin resting 
on his hands. 

““Tf we’re to go over the hall, we must be moving 
on,” said I, presently. 

“T was thinking of the hall,” he answered. “I dare 
say you know that Shakespeare is supposed to have 
played in it. Well, that came to my mind just now; 
and for the first time I realised how much impression 
Mr. George Greenwood had made upon me.” 

I heard this with some surprise, for a year or two 
before, we had talked over The Shakespeare Problem 
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Restated, and had agreed that the probabilities in favour 
of William of Stratford being the poet were so over- 
whelming that he must be left in possession of the 
field. 

*““ Have you changed your mind ?”’ I asked. 

“No, but I’m less sure than I thought I was. I felt 
uncomfortable—very uncomfortable—after I’d read the 
book. Id approached it full of suspicion. When your 
antagonist is a political lawyer, you keep your weather 
eye open. You’re on the look-out for a certain parade 
of candour, which isn’t candour at all—only a forensic 
device, and very deadly at that. But the book took 
hold of me, in spite of myself; and by the time I’d 
finished it, I was very uncomfortable indeed. Then you 
talked about weighing probabilities, and the balance of 
evidence, and so forth. That made me happy for the 
time being. But I’ve since been thinking about the 
defences put forward on our side. I’m not satisfied with 
them—I don’t like the tone. Anger’s a good enough 
weapon sometimes, and so’s contempt; but not both 
together. If you despise the man you’re fighting, it’s 
silly to get angry with him. And I don’t think we 
Stratfordians meet the points put against us—we dodge 
them. We sentimentalise fe 

This coming from Mr. Fairfield was too much for my 
gravity, and I laughed. He laughed too, but he stuck 
to his guns. 

“Tt comes to this,” he said; “‘ you mustn’t meet 
an attack like Greenwood’s in the tone of a church 
minister fighting for a dogma. That’s not rational— 
Shakespeare isn’t any man’s God.” 

“No, but to some he’s a very dear friend, and a 
Master to be worshipped. Surely you can understand 
their feeling towards Greenwood.” 

“Oh yes, and I can sympathise with it. I did sym- 
pathise with it, and I made allowances. I went further— 
I said to myself, ‘ There’s nothing in it : Greenwood’s a 
trained gladiator, and they’re not so apt at the game.’ 
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There I left it, and I thought I was quite on their side. 
But just now, I remembered that probably Shakespeare 
had been in this hall; and I found that I didn’t much 
care whether he had, or hadn’t. That meant that in 
my heart of hearts I didn’t feel sure about him. Td 
no notion that I'd got to that length.” 

“Tt will be a bad thing for Stratford if many get so 
far,” I suggested. 

Mr. Fairfield had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
certain of his experiences in Shakespeare’s town,' and 
his answer was full of refined malice. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. Well, really, it almost 
reconciles one to the possibility of becoming a heretic. 
But think of poor Stratford’s perplexity, if it found its 
visitors falling off, and it was told that this was because 
Shakespeare didn’t write the plays! You’d never make 
them understand that this mattered, seeing that it was 
undoubtedly their William who drank and slept so 
magnificently. What better hero could anyone want ?” 

After this we strolled over to New Court, in order to 
get the river view, with the fountain and the greenery 
about it, as a foreground. 

‘““ Now or never,” said I, when we had retraced our 
steps and had reached the entrance to the hall. ‘ Let 
us join this party!” I added, seeing that some ten per- 
sons, mostly women, were gathered on the steps. 

I was once in Mr. Fairfield’s company at Oxford, when, 
in answer to a question of mine whether the cathedral 
had many American visitors, a Christchurch verger said, 
“Yes!” and added in perfect good faith, and without 
any suspicion of my companion’s nationality—‘‘ And we 
daren’t let ’em out of our sight. They'll do anything to 
get mementoes. They’d think nothing of knocking the 
nose off a monument.” Mr. Fairfield made no comment, 
and the matter was never spoken of between us, but it 
was impossible to mistake the spasm which shot across 
his face. Now, as he scrutinised the party on the steps, 

1 Rambles with an American, Chaps. V.-VIII. 
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there was a look in his eye, which reminded me of that 
most painful episode. | 

But he made no objection to our joining the excur- 
sionists, and with them we were conducted round that 
glorious hall. Our guide was a glib, well-mannered 
servant of the Inn—an under-butler or something of that 
kind—and his age was thirty, or thereabouts. Hanging 
on the outskirts of the party, I paid but little attention 
to his discourse, for it was something of an effort to 
catch his words. 

Presently, I was startled to hear Mr. Fairfield mutter 
an expression of dissent in a tone which, though inaudible 
except to me, was distinctly acid; and on looking at 
him I saw that he was flushed and angry. 

“This man is lying,” he whispered, in answer to my 
glance of inquiry. “ He’s doing it to deceive us. He’s 
making game of us. It’s abominable. You listen!” 

I looked at the guide. He was drawing attention to 
the electric-light standards, and explaining that they 
were ancient flambeaux adapted to the modern purpose. 
The party—a party, let me say, of unimpeachable man- 
ners—was hanging on his words, with an almost pathetic 
air of discipleship. Some of the women were making 
notes. A word or two which I had caught earlier in our 
progress had satisfied me that the guide and myself 
were the only Britishers present. All the others were 
citizens of the Great Republic. 

*‘ Tt sounds to me all right,”’ I whispered. 

“Yes, yes—just this: but you wait!” was the 
reply. 

Never had I seen Mr. Fairfield so heated. Now I 
understood whom he had referred to, when he spoke of 
the “‘us”’ who were being deceived and made game of. 
A foreigner was taking liberties with Uncle Sam, and it 
behoved all good Americans to stand shoulder to shoulder. 

I had not to wait long for a taste of our guide’s 
quality. One of the party—a tiny lady of nearly seventy, 
with pink cheeks and thick coils of grey hair—asked how 
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the English judges were appointed. Fearful and won- 
derful was the answer. 

“By the benchers, madam. When there is a 
vacancy, the benchers of all four Inns of Court choose 
a successor.” 

“Ts that true ?”’ hissed Mr. Fairfield in my ear. 

‘I doubt if the man knows any better,” I answered. 
I was watching him closely, and I could not believe 
that the innocence of his manner was a mere mask. 

Mr. Fairfield snorted contemptuously, but after a 
prolonged stare at the object of his wrath he looked 
puzzled, and somewhat less heated. In these circum- 
stances I deemed it well to take soundings. 

“* Are the elections made here ?”’ was my beginning. 

“The elections, sir, are made by the benchers of all 
four Inns of Court sitting "5 

“* All together 2?’ queried one of the party. 

“* All together, sir. The president will say, ‘I move 
that Mr. So-and-so be appointed ’ ; and if no one objects 
the motion is carried.” 

“He does know no better, but could anyone have 
thought this possible ?”’ was my friend’s whispered 
comment. 

As soon as the note-taking ladies had made a record 
of this tit-bit, we moved on towards the upper end of 
the hall. On the way, the little lady with grey hair 
asked a question, to which our cicerone replied that the 
Inn had over seven thousand members, but they didn’t 
all dine in hall. This set the note-takers to work anew, 
and I felt Mr Fairfield’s elbow in my ribs. 

“Is Munchausen right this time ? ” he whispered, and 
there was no longer any anger in his voice. 

“Can’t say ; but I doubt it.” 

A minute or two later, the little lady asked if Sir 
Matthew Hale had been a member of the Middle Temple. 

“ Munchausen,”’ who had evidently never heard of 
this eminent person, thought not. 

“He was my grandfather.” She said this with a 
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triumphant wave of her hand, and it made something 
of a sensation. 

It was now my turn to ask Mr. Fairfield a question. 
“When did he die ?’ I murmured in his ear. 

“T don’t know. But he was a judge at the time of 
the Great Fire. That’s nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago. He sat in Clifford’s Inn Hall, to settle dis- 
putes between the burnt-out householders after it. 
Ananias and Sapphira were nothing to these two.” 

His wrath had now given place to amusement ; and 
in his anxiety to lose none of the marvels which were 
on foot, he edged his way nearer to the guide. He had 
his reward ere long. 

““Do you see this mark on the wall?” asked that 
functionary, pointing, to the best of my recollection, to 
a notch, or dent, on the south side, very near the bench- 
table. 

““That’s where the Bar used to go,” he continued. 
“Tt was put up on call-nights. The treasurer called 
gentlemen up to it. ‘I call you to the Bar,’ was what 
he said. ‘Called to the Bar,’ you see! Hence the 
name ‘ barrister ’.” 

At this point Mr. Fairfield’s countenance wore an 
expression of such absorbing interest that the guide was 
moved to single him out for special attention. 

** Barrister, you see, sir—bar-rester is what it means.” 

“* Bar-rester !”’ replied the Pilgrim from Chicago, as 
if struggling with some crux in philology, “ Bar-rester ! 
I see—one who rests on the bar!” 

“Or at it,’ I murmured, remembering how many 
barristers devoted their whole lives to this accomplish- 
ment. 

*“T’m glad we went in,” said my friend, when we were 
once more by ourselves on the flags of Fountain Court. 
‘* But really, really !”’ he added, with a censorious shake 
of the head, “‘the Middle Temple authorities ought to 
keep an eye upon the men who take visitors round their 
hall. This state of affairs is not quite seemly.” 
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‘“‘ But surely,” I answered with a gravity not inferior 
to his own; ‘surely, in these things a little ignorance 
is a great stimulus to the emotions.” 


‘ 


POSTSCRIPT 


IN ESSEX COURT 


O, Well-beloved, when darkness reigns 
And all The Temple courts are still, 
I stand below thy window panes, 
And let my fancy have her will ! 


Though all is dark and silent there, 
I hear the voices that I know ; 

A buzz of tongues is in the air ; 
The open windows are aglow. 


I hear a roar that masters all ; 
And fancy brings the inward scene, 
With mirrors on the panelled wall, 
The chairs and sofas, blue moreen, 


A shining table, well arrayed, 
Imperial Johnson and his court !— 
I hear him gulp the lemonade, 
And censure Reynolds for his port. 


Johnsonian thunders peal abroad ; 
Sir Joshua bows, but has his way, 

And Boswell strikes the harpsichord, 
Inviting Garrick to the lay. 


A twinkle in his merry eyne, 
He rises briskly to the call— 

“ The song you made in ’fifty-nine !”’ 
And this the verdict of them all. 


And such a chorus swells amain 
The Temple echoes to evoke ! 
For all must mingle in the strain 
If Garrick warbles Hearts of Oak. 
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Methinks I see an anxious host, 
Resplendent in his «‘ Tyrian bloom,” 
New to the honours of his post 
As master of that panelled room, 


Keeping an eye on Johnson’s face, 
‘But mellow quickly to a smile, 

For lo, a harsh and growling bass 
Asserts the prowess of our Isle ! 


Come to his own at forty-years, 
I see him thus in full content : 

A famous writer with his peers 
In after-dinner merriment. 


And gayer scenes can fancy bring 
From out that magic store of hers ! 

What revels, with the host as king, 
And younger guests as frolickers ! 


Bring back, bring back that merry crew, 
And show him, with his wig awry, 
Playing the flute and dancing, too, 
Or singing Sally Salisbury ! 


Bring back those hours of childish glee, 
With him the gayest of the gay ; 
But let me go before I see 
The shadows closing on his way ! 


O, panelled room he made so fair 
In that brief season of his pride, 

You saw his anguish, his despair, 
The haunting terror ere he died ! 


Let me be gone! the air is chill ; 

From many clocks the midnight peals ; 
The windows darken—all is still 

Save for the hum of distant wheels ! 


ENvoy 


Of what avail to mourn with tears 
The woes that overcame him, 
Or cite the record of his years 
To moralise or blame him ? 
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Old as the hills, and ready-made, 
The moral comes unsought— 

Remember what a price he paid 
_For any harm he wrought ! 


A tortured mind ; an early end, 
With only hirelings at his call !— 
‘ Of every friendless name the friend,’ 
Gentle and pitiful to all : 
Think of the store he left behind, 
And let his frailties be forgot ! 
As he was tender to his kind, 
So let us love, and judge him not ! 


Nor linger o’er the closing scenes 
—Those sordid cares that chafed him— 
Nor sorrow for the might-have-beens 
Had but the gods vouchsafed him 
A slower brain to keep in thrall 
The lesser springs that moved him, 
Or—O, the pity of it all !— 
Had but a woman loved him! 


CHAPTER XIII 


TOWARDS ST. ALBANS 


*““ AND how do you say he went ?”’ asked Dr. Parkin. 

The “he ” referred to was Francis Bacon. Mr. Fair- 
field and his medical adviser had honoured my board 
with their presence that evening ; and when, after dinner, 
we three were smoking at an open window which looked 
out upon the gardens which Bacon planned, the talk had 
turned upon his connection with Gray’s Inn. Presently 
it drifted to the last episode of all: the journey to High- 
gate at the end of March 1626, which led to Bacon’s 
death. 

‘*‘ How do you suppose he got there ?”’ Mr. Fairfield 
had asked of the doctor, who had been boasting that he 
was a native of Highgate. 

** Along Gray’s Inn Road and up Maiden Lane. That 
was the old way—the most direct way, too.” 

Mr. Fairfield shook his head. ‘‘He went in his 
‘coach.’ Who ever heard of a carriage going up Maiden 
Lane ?”’ 

Then Parkin asked the question set forth above. 

“T’m not sure,” said the Pilgrim from Chicago, after 
a long pause. “‘He may have gone up Holborn, and 
worked his way north, along what is now the Tottenham 
Court Road. That would bring him out on the west 
side of the Hill, where Kentish Town was then.” 

* Along the Highgate Road? That used to be called 
Green Street—I remember my father telling me so. 
There’s still a Little Green Street, turning out of it, near 
the railway bridge.”’ Dr. Parkin’s interest in the problem 


was evidently rising. 
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“ And then up the West Hill,”’ he added. 

“Yes; I think that way to Highgate was in existence 
in Bacon’s time; but I very much doubt if anyone going 
there from Gray’s Inn would take it. I’m inclined to 
think that he’d go to Smithfield, and turn off at the 
Bars. That road would bring him to Islington.” 

“But the other way would be shorter,” said I, who 
in earlier days had often trodden the road from Islington 
northward. 

“T agree; but what sort of road would it be? Re- 
member how infamous roads were in those days! And 
remember, too, that the winter was only just over! 
They would be at their very worst after being frost- 
bound. We’re told that the object of the journey was 
to find snow—to ascertain if it could be used as a pre- 
servative. And we’re told that, owing to the length and 
severity of the winter, Bacon expected that snow might 
be found in some shaded place. I’m satisfied that the 
main road to the north was through Holloway and 
Islington. It follows, I think, that that would be the 
best road. St. John Street led to it. Stow calls that a 
large street or way, and he says it stretches towards 
Islington.” 

“Yes,” he continued, after another pause for reflec- 
tion, “I think the route would be this. He would get 
into his coach at the south-west corner of Gray’s Inn 
Square, where No. lisnow. He’d have four horses sa 

“Four horses!” ejaculated Parkin. ‘‘ Four horses 
to take a carriage to Highgate!” 

“T think so. Very likely the ‘four coach geldings’ 
mentioned in his will. That was made a few months 
before his death. Great folk had six horses in those 
days. The first Duke of Buckingham brought that into 
fashion. Yes; Bacon would have four horses. He’d 
drive through the old gate opposite his chambers, into 
Gray’s Inn Lane. That would be the most convenient 
way.” 

“Tt would be the only way,” said I. “‘ The Holborn 
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gate was in existence, but there was no coach-way past 
the Hall until long afterwards.” 

“That settles it. I like to be sure on a point like 
this. He’d go out by the old gate, and turn off into 
Holborn. He’d go past Ely House gateway and St. 
Andrew’s Church ; down Holborn Hill; across the Fleet 
at Holborn Bridge, and into Smithfield by way of Cow 
Lane—it’s King Street now. He’d turn off into St. John 
Street, and then he’d have a straight road through 
Islington and Holloway to the top of Highgate Hill. I 
doubt if there’s been any change in that line of route, 
except, of course, as regards side-roads. His companion 
was Dr. Witherborne, the King’s physician.” 

“Good company, indeed!” said the doctor ap- 
provingly. 

“Hum !” returned Mr. Fairfield. 

“Why ‘hum’ ?” 

*“* Bacon was put into a damp bed at Arundel House. 
He got chilled, pottering about in the snow ; and he was 
so bad that, instead of going back to Gray’s Inn, they 
took him to Lord Arundel’s house at Highgate. The 
family were away, and the bed was damp. That 
killed him. He died on Easter Sunday—the 9th of 
April.” 

“You think Witherborne ought to have seen that 
the bed was dry.” 

‘Tt seems a pity that he didn’t. What should you 
have done ? ” 

Parkin smiled. ‘I don’t know; but now I promise 
_ you that if ever I have to deal with a chilled ex-chan- 
cellor, I’ll make a point of examining his bed. A looking- 
glass put between the sheets is, I believe, the regulation 
test. Oh yes; I'll certainly remember that. And what 
particular disease resulted from that bed—what did he 
die of ?” 

“‘ Fever and a defluxion on his breast.” 

The learned physician uttered a low whistle. ‘“‘ That’s 
about as clear as mud,” he remarked. 
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? 


“Tt means bronchitis,’ 
some pride. 

“Oh, does it? Well yes; I daresay it was bron- 
chitis—if it wasn’t something else. He was getting on 
for seventy.” 

“He was sixty-five, and two or three months. By- 
the-bye, he may have got that chill in the coach. There 
were no glass-windows in those days, and one can 
hardly believe that folks travelled with the shutters up, 
unless the weather was very cold. ‘They’d be in the 
dark.” 

“That would be dullish for Bacon,’ admitted the 
doctor, “even with What’s-his-name’s talk to improve 
his mind. Where was he buried ? ”’ 

** At St. Michael’s—part of ancient Verulam. It’s 
about a mile out of St. Albans, I think. I haven’t seen 
his tomb. There’s a statue of him in a chair. Sic 
sedebat is somewhere in the inscription.” 

** T’ve never seen St. Albans Abbey,” said the doctor 
meditatively. 

Mr. Fairfield leaned forward in some excitement. 
“Why not go there ? ” he asked. 

Parkin seemed to like the suggestion. ‘I could take 
an afternoon off, next week. It’s less than an hour 
from St. Pancras.” 

**Let’s bicycle and make a day of it! Ive been 
wanting to see Finchley Common for years past.”” Mr. 
Fairfield was so excited that he rose from his chair, and 
began to walk up and down. 

The doctor was puzzled for a moment. ‘‘ Finchley 
Common—”’ he began. ‘“‘ Why, it was enclosed when 
my grandfather was a boy—a hundred years ago. But 
stay ! I know what you mean—the Rough Lots. How 
on earth did you come to hear of them 2 ”’ 

Mr. Fairfield was puzzled now. ‘JI never heard of 
them till this minute,” he answered, bringing himself to 
an anchor in front of Parkin’s chair. 

“‘They’re the bit of the Common that was left open, 


retorted the layman, with 
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when the rest was enclosed. I haven’t seen them since 
I was a child, but so far as I can recollect, the place is 
like Hampstead Heath—all little ups and downs, with 
a lot of bushes. It seems a huge space, when one looks 
back, but there can’t really be much of it.” 

“Where is it ?” 

“ Just off the main road ; somewhere near Turpin’s 
Oak.” 

“T remember that—it’s mentioned in Mr Harper’s 
book on the Great North Road. I was re-reading it the 
other day, and I looked at a map to see exactly where 
the Common was. One had so often come across refer- 
ences to the highwaymen there—the road to the north 
ran through it, you see. I knew it was a big place, but 
I was amazed to find that it was nearly three miles from 
north to south. It covered more than a thousand acres. 
But who would have dreamed of your knowing anything 
about it ? And you say there’s a bit left. Now I come 
to think of it, I believe Harper says that a few acres 
were spared. But that’s all he says.” 

“Tl show ’em you,” said Parkin, laughing. ‘ My 
ereat-grandfather had some interest in the Common. 
When it was enclosed, he got two acres of it: for himself. 
My father used to point out the site of those two acres ; 
they were sold long before my time. Why he got them, 
Goodness knows! Perhaps you can explain,” he added, 
turning to me. 

“Your ancestor must have had some rights—rights 
of grazing, or tree-lopping, or something of that kind, 
very likely. Before a common was enclosed the rights 
over it were inquired into, and the holders were com- 
pensated, more or less. I suppose the usual thing was 
to give them bits of the land.” 

“‘T don’t want to hurt your feelings, Parkin, or make 
you change your name,” said Mr. Fairfield solemnly, 
‘‘but Mr. Harper says that the people who profited by 
that enclosure were rogues—they conspired to cheat the 


people of their birthright in an open space.” 
6) 
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“T only wish we’d got more, and that it had come 
down to me,”’ answered the doctor. 

“ But think of the People—the people with a capital 
P!” urged the descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
“There’s just one crumb of comfort for you, Parkin— 
your ancestor didn’t make much out of his iniquity. 
The Bishop of London, and the lesser rogues who got 
the Common—that’s Mr. Harper’s beautiful language— 
had to deal with it as stolen property. He says it was 
sold quietly and for absurdly small sums.” 

“‘T should like to know his authority for that state- 
ment,” said I. ‘‘ People who hold land under a parlia- 
mentary title aren’t generally so timorous.”’ 

Before we parted that night, the date of the pilgrimage 
to St. Michael’s was fixed. Mr. Fairfield’s proposal that 
we should go by way of Islington was outvoted by two 
to one, but when I suggested that we should take the 
train to Highgate, Parkin went over to the enemy, and 
combined with him in favour of Maiden Lane. 

“Very well,” said I, ‘provided we start early. I 
suggest half-past eight. Breakfast here, at eight sharp.” 

Parkin looked astonished. “ But it’s only twenty- 
one miles. It can’t take more than three hours—say 
four hours, including stoppages—and if we get to St. 
Albans by lunch-time, won’t that be early enough ?” 

“Tt will; but if we get there in five hours, we shall 
be lucky. What do you say ?”’ I asked of Mr. Fairfield. 

He would have liked to plead for another hour in 
bed, but with the weight of many Rambles on his con- 
science, he dared not contradict me. 

“We ought to do it in less than four hours—but it’s 
wonderful how time slips away,” he answered meekly. 

It was in the merry month of May that we three 
bicyclists turned out of the Verulam Buildings, en route 
for St. Michael’s. I am shy of traffic, and Mr. Fairfield 
is even shyer; but there are not many vehicles in the 
Gray’s Inn Road at half-past eight in the morning, and 
I think we got to King’s Cross, and into York Road, 
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with only onedismount. York Road is as dull a thorough- 
fare as can be found in London, and Brecknock Road is 
little better. Then comes Dartmouth Park Hill, which 
even in my time was called Maiden Lane. Down to the 
end of the ’sixties, if not later, the upper part was fringed 
on the west by a high hedge, where the wild roses blew, 
and there was at least one pond in the meadows that 
lay behind. On the opposite side, below the Small Pox 
Hospital, the hedge had gone, and though the land was 
still open, it was ripe for building; and from Junction 
Road, where the builders had started work in the ’fifties, 
the houses were creeping forward in parallel lines to join 
Maiden Lane. Now, from the reservoir near the Boston 
Arms, there is brick and mortar on both sides until one 
reaches the fence of the Passionist Fathers, whose cupola 
dominates the prospect northward. 

Parkin and I had been talking about Maiden Lane as 
we came along Brecknock Road. Though he was a good 
bit under forty, he could remember a stretch of hedge 
on the south side near the Boston. A little later, when 
we had wheeled the bicycles over the stiff ascent past the 
two infirmaries, he pulled up at the side entrance of 
Waterlow Park. 

““T should like you to see the terrace,” he said to Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘‘ It’s the terrace of Lauderdale House, where 
Nell Gwyn used to live.” 

The Pilgrim from Chicago answered nothing. He 
made straight for the gate ; and as he turned, he winked 
at me. I understood him—by that suggestion our 
companion had delivered himself into the Pilgrim’s 
hands; and though it was only a little past nine, | 
began to wonder whether we should reach St. Albans 
before lunch-time. 

In Waterlow Park the doctor was on his own ground. 
He struck off by the first walk; and between flower- 
beds, he led us on along the east edge of the Park, with 
illimitable distances of wood and lawn to the westward. 
It was uphill all the way. We passed through a wrought- 
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iron gate, and up a flight of steps to a terrace-garden of 
box and other evergreens, where a tiny fountain was 
playing, and up more steps to the terrace and Lauderdale 
House. The new rough-cast looks a little too fresh, 
but time will put that right; and thanks to the re- 
storers, the old mansion has been saved for many genera- 
tions to come. The south front looks down upon London, 
from a height level with the top of Wren’s dome. On 
the west side the upper storeys project; and these, 
supported by columns, leave an open space before the 
ground-floor windows. This arcade, or veranda—or 
whatever its name may be—faces a green lawn, and is 
an ideal place for summer breakfasting. 

*“ A heavenly spot,” said the enthusiast fervently, as 
he stood at the top of the steps and gazed about him. 

One could but echo his words. Waterlow Park is an 
old love of mine, but never before had I seen it upon 
a May morning. 

This appreciation was very gratifying to Parkin. “I 
thought you would like it,” he said beamingly, and with 
something of a showman’s pride. 

‘““ A heavenly spot,” repeated Mr. Fairfield ; and so 
saying he dropped into a seat, and produced his cigar- 
case. Nothing loath, I planted myself at his side. Parkin 
waited until he had filled a pipe with cavendish, and 
then he joined us. 

‘* T suppose Coleridge’s house is quite near here,” said 
Mr. Fairfield innocently, some twenty minutes later. 

“Oh, quite. I must show you that.” The doctor 
spoke as if he would brook no contradiction on this 
point ; and again the Pilgrim from Chicago winked his 
eye. 

When we left the terrace we passed round to the north 
side of the house, and inspected the entrance-hall. It is 
a long, low room partly supported by pillars. The panel- 
ling and the semi-circular doorways are probably seven- 
teenth-century work. The marble carving over the 
mantelpiece is evidently more modern, and so I think is 
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the alcove at the north end. The panelling here is elabo- 
rately carved and fluted; and within the alcove is a 
marble slab, designed apparently as the support of a 
bust, or possibly, a china jar, or monster. 

Our next proceeding was to visit Sir Sidney Waterlow’s 
statue, and do homage to the donor of the fairest pleasure- 
ground in Greater London. After this we chatted awhile 
with one of the gardeners, who was kind enough to con- 
duct us to two or three borders of particular interest. 
I looked at my watch as we turned out of the side gate, 
where, by-the-bye, we had left our bicycles, and I found 
that it was ten o’clock. So far, we had accomplished 
four miles of our journey. 

There is no longer a drinking-fountain at the top of 
Maiden Lane. The old fountain stood on the south 
side, and as “‘a Rechabite of six,’ I have had many 
a draught of it. When the entrance of the new church of 
St. Joseph was built, the fountain was moved to the 
opposite side of the Lane, and now it has been set up 
round the corner. 

Only a small section of London is visible from High- 
gate Hill, hard by Maiden Lane, but though narrow, the 
view is very striking. Here we manceuvred the bicycles 
for a minute or two, in order to make the most of it, 
and then we turned our faces northward. Before we 
had wheeled the machines as far as the drinking-fountain, 
Mr. Fairfield remembered something. 

“‘ By-the-bye, Arundel House, where Bacon died, is 
supposed to have stood on the Bank, or where the Bank 
is now. Do you know it ?” 

Parkin pointed to the right, some fifty or sixty yards 
ahead. 

“That’s Cromwell House at the corner ; do you see 
the turret ? ” 

‘“‘T saw that from the terrace-garden. It’s just oppo- 
site Lauderdale House. Jf Arundel House was some- 
where about there, Bacon may have seen Lauderdale 
House. I think it’s old enough.” 
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We were still wheeling the bicycles, so we stopped for 
a moment to look at Cromwell House, and at the tablet 
on the other side of the way, which marks the site of 
Andrew Marvell’s Cottage. Parkin, years before, had 
talked with a gardener of Sir Sidney Waterlow, who had 
seen the cottage demolished. This man remembered 
that there was a veranda at the back, and a nice bit of 
garden. ‘There wasa well, too, which he had covered over. 

“Now, for a good way at all events, we shall be 
following every step of the road by which they took 
Bacon’s body home,” said Mr. Fairfield, with much satis- 
faction. ‘“‘ But we mustn’t forget Coleridge’s house.” 

As the Grove was to be visited, we struck off to the 
left when we reached the Angel Tavern. This turning 
and the next turning northward, are both called South 
Grove. At the north corner of the lower branch is Pond 
Square. We rode round the asphalted site of the pond 
which persons still living can remember, and back into 
pleasant lime-shaded South Grove, past a row of houses 
which is a survival of the eighteenth century. 

Behind the limes on our left was a long wall, ending 
at a fine Jacobean house called the Old Hall. After this, 
came the church and three or four more good houses ; 
and then South Grove merged into the West Hill. Here 
we dismounted. 

“'That’s the Grove,” said Parkin, turning round to- 
wards the Great North Road, and indicating the houses 
on our left. ‘I brought you past it, to show you the 
view from here.” 

He had done well to bring us to that point, for the 
view was delightful. What struck one first was its leafi- 
ness, and the breadth of its scope. Facing the church 
and the houses which we had just ridden by, was a wide 
stretch of roadway, narrowing to where we stood, and 
containing a railed enclosure, where the red may-trees 
were in blossom. To the left of this, the ground rose a 
little ; and behind the open fencing of the bank was a 
double avenue—elms and lime-trees in full leaf—with 
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a wedge-shaped strip of turf within the outermost of the 
three lines. In rear of the innermost—far removed 
from the buildings opposite—stood the row to which the 
doctor was pointing. Only the end nearest to us was 
visible—the limes hid the rest—but one got a glimpse 
of low-pitched, ivy-clad, red-brick dwelling-houses of the 
time of Queen Anne. There were chestnuts to the right 
of us. The whole place was a grove ; an unspoiled frag- 
ment of the Highgate which our grandfathers knew. 

Mr. Fairfield paid no attention to the pointing hand. 
He studied the full extent of the prospect with an im- 
partial eye, and presently he rested the bicycle against 
his hip, and began to fumble in his pocket-book. 

“Highgate Green, I guess! and that strip of grass 
over yonder, is all that’s left of it,” he said, as soon as 
he had found what he wanted. 

“Yes, they call this Highgate Green,” answered the 
native-born, not a little astonished. 

“* Ah, but I was thinking of the old Green, and wonder- 
ing how much of the space between here and the road 
to London it used to fill. My belief is that that steep 
road behind us ran straght on to the Angel, and that 
all between it and the left-hand houses was the Green. 
I daresay it stretched right up to the London road, and 
that the pond was on it. No one with eyes in his head 
can suppose that this open space was always broken 
up into those avenues. They’re mighty nice in their 
way, but I wish we had the Green as well. It used to 
be here—a real village green.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Everybody who writes about this part of Highgate 
quotes something that proves it. It’s out of a play— 
Jack Drum’s Entertainment. I thought we might be 
coming here, so I looked up the Grove in the handbooks. | 
And I looked up that play at the Museum. It was pub- 
lished in 1601—in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. ‘There’s a 
song in it about Highgate Green. Every topographer 
quotes it. I’ve got a note of that song, and of what 
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leads up to it. If it won’t bore you I’ll read bits of it. 
The scene’s laid here. The book doesn’t say so—I don’t 
think those old plays give the scenes—but there’s no 
doubt about it. ‘Now listen ! 


‘ Enter Jack Drum and Timothy Twedle, with a tabor and pipe. 


Drum. Come, Timothy Twedle, tickle thy pipe on the 
Green as J have tippled the pot in the cellar, and then hey 
for the honour of Highgate, you old Trojan ! 

Twedle. And a hey for the honour of Highgate. . 
But is Holloway morrice prancing up the hill ? 

* % * % % * 


[The pipe and tabor sirike wp a morrice. A shout within. 
Sir Hdward Fortune. Oh, a morrice is come. _ Observe 
our country sport. °Tis Whitsuntide and we must frolic it. 


Einier the morrice.’ 


The morris-dancers have come from Holloway, you see. 
I dare say the two hamlets were rivals—Holloway and 
Highgate. The stage directions aren’t very clear, but 
I suppose each hamlet had a morrice, and there was to 
be a contest.” 

“Holloway a hamlet, and with morris-dancers! ”’ 
ejaculated the physician, who seemed to resent this 
coupling of the names. ‘‘ And it’s such a beast of a 
place. Goon!” 

“ Well, then comes the song— 


‘ Skip it, and trip it nimbly, nimbly ; tickle it ; tickle it lustily : 
Strike up the tabor for the wenches’ favour ; tickle it, tickle 
it lustily : 
Let us be seen on Highgate Green, to dance for the honour 
of Holloway ; 
Since we are hither, let’s spare for no leather, 
To dance for the honour of Holloway.’ 


There’s a good lilt in it ; isn’t there ?”’ 

After this we turned into the Grove, where six as 
comely old houses as can be found anywhere look out 
upon Highgate Green. Quality Walk it was called at 
one time, and the atmosphere of old-fashioned gentility 
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which the name implies, clings about it yet. The elms 
in front must be as old as the houses, at least. 

We took a turn or two up and down, pausing in front 
of No. 3 because Coleridge had lived there; and then 
from the little cross-path opposite the carriage-step, we 
surveyed the house at our leisure. 

“The top-storey has been altered,’ grumbled Mr. 
Fairfield. “‘'There used to be a sloping roof, with dormer- 
windows—look at the house on the right! And I’m 
hanged if there isn’t an addition on the left! I don’t 
believe the other houses have been touched, except as 
regards the window-sashes. That’s always the way. 
Not that I care much about Coleridge—I mean as a man. 
I’m with Mr. Birrell. He says we want Lambs not 
Coleridges in this world.” 

“But you seemed rather anxious to come here,” I 
hinted. 

Mr. Fairfield glanced at Parkin, as if half-inclined to 
make him responsible for our presence in the Grove, but 
the voice of conscience was too strong ; and with a faint 
smile, the Pilgrim from Chicago began to explain himself. 

“TI don’t care a pin about Coleridge, so far as this 
house is concerned. He had run to seed before he came 
here, and I think he was little better than a bore and a 
windbag for the rest of his life. But I did want to see 
the house—I’ve wanted to see it ever since I read Mrs. 
Mathews’ Memoir of her husband, the player. She and 
her husband went to see Coleridge at Dr Gillman’s— 
that was in 1821—and she met the Lambs there. She 
tells the story very well—-a little wordily perhaps, but 
very well indeed. I must try not to spoil it. To begin 
with : Lamb had on a new black suit which he pretended 
to be very proud of. He kept on referring to it. That 
was mere fun, but his general behaviour wasn’t pretty. 
He was in a freakish humour—intractable, and not in 
tune with his company. Coleridge was a little ashamed 
of him, and at last he took the conversation in hand, 
and kept Lamb out of it. He discoursed upon his early 
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training and his experiences as a minister. Presently he 
gave the opening for the best repartee Lamb ever made— 
I doubt if anyone ever made a better of the kind. And 
as Mrs. Matthews tells it, she gives it its proper atmos- 
phere. The repartee figures in every life of Lamb, but 
the atmosphere isn’t there. Coleridge thought that 
Lamb was coming to himself. Whereupon—anxious to 
extend the olive branch and bring him back into the 
talk, you understand—he turned to him with much 
benignity, and said, ‘ Charles Lamb, I believe you never 
heard me preach?’ But Lamb was still naughty, and 
he bore a little malice. That barbed his wit—‘ I never 
heard you do anything else !””’ 

““And do you mean you take an interest in this 
house, just because Charles Lamb and his sister have 
been in it ?”’ asked Parkin. 

“Well, Lamb loved it. After Coleridge’s death he 
said he loved it more passionately than when he lived— 
‘what was his mansion is consecrated to me as a chapel.’ 
And there were other visitors that one knows. The 
place was something of a literary centre when Coleridge 
was here.” 

“Though he was a bore and a windbag 2? ” 

This question took Mr. Fairfield by surprise. He 
thought it over before he answered. 

““T went too far, I suppose,” he said at last, but he 
spoke doubtfully, and as if he had a conviction which 
he could not displace. ‘‘ Lamb may have loved Coleridge 
for old sake’s sake, but that doesn’t account for the rest. 
Coleridge was undoubtedly visited ; and one can’t think 
that people took a delight in coming here to be bored 
—drenched with interminable monologue which they 
couldn’t understand. And yet, for the life of me, I 
can’t help thinking that most of his conversation was 
like that. I must give the problem up.” 

““T wish,” said the doctor wistfully, “I could show 
you the view from the back =) 

** Ah, that was Coleridge’s view—he had a back-room 
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at the top of the house. Carlyle speaks of that view. 
And there was a view over London from the front, then. 
That could have been only in winter, I think, when these 
elms weren’t in leaf. One can’t be sure that the limes 
were there in those days.” 

At this point I thought it advisable to produce my 
watch, and stare at it long and fixedly. It seemed to 
me not improbable that unless we moved on forthwith, 
Parkin might suggest our dropping down to the back 
by way of Fitzroy Park, and having a look at Millfield 
Lane and the ponds. 

My little manceuvre had the desired result. Five 
minutes later, we were entering the High Street by the 
corner where the Gatehouse Tavern stands. Facing this 
landmark is the chapel of Highgate School, with its old 
graveyard and the vault where Coleridge lies. From the 
public-house northward, there is a stretch of broad 
highway, tree-bordered and almost on the level. This is 
called North Road. On the east side, in front of a 
modern villa near the Wrestlers Tavern, is a hammered- 
iron sign-post of considerable antiquity. The gallows-like 
arm of this skeleton still bears the horizontal pins from 
which the sign-board used to hang. 

“How it must have creaked in a north wind!” 
said our enthusiast, as he remounted his bicycle after 
inspecting this relic of a vanished inn. “There’s a good 
run-down in front of us.” 

North Hill was the descent referred to. This is a 
long drop to the Wellington Tavern, where the Archway 
Road runs into the old main thoroughfare. There is a 
good deal of modern brick and mortar on North Hill, 
but it still smacks of the Highgate of a hundred years 
ago; and there are many old houses to remind one of 
the days when all the traffic of the Great North Road 
roared and rattled past their windows. 

‘Qh, the jolly coaches!” sighed Mr. Fairfield, as we 
spun by an ancient wall, fringed with pollarded limes, 
where stood the fifth milestone of the old coaching road. 
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‘““You’re better off on your bike than anyone ever 
was on a coach,” returned the doctor. 

‘“‘T know that, but it is jolly to think of them going 
down here on a day like this, with the horns blowing. 
A pleasanter road I never saw.” 

This touched our friend’s local patriotism. “I con- 
fess I don’t know a pleasanter,’’ was his answer. 

At the point where the two trunk thoroughfares join, 
we came upon the first of the hoardings, aflare with 
posters, which disfigure the next few miles of the Great 
North Road. Many a scrap of land on either side is 
hidden by one of these monstrosities, hideous in itself 
and shutting out the sylvan view behind. And from 
the further side of that first hoarding, came the trams, 
which continued with us to the top of Barnet Hill. 

“We must be getting near the sixth milestone,” said 
Mr. Fairfield, peering down at his cyclometer. “The 
seventh is the one I’m on the watch for. It was there, 
or thereabouts, that Dick Turpin performed some of 
his greatest exploits. He robbed seven coaches near 
that milestone.” 

At the moment, we were passing an opening on the 
left : land of the Manor Farm Dairy, which afforded an 
open prospect of fields, with a wood in the distance. 
Before us, a broad and leafy road ran downhill between 
villas. 

“The seventh milestone must be near the oak— 
Turpin’s Oak, I fancy,” said the doctor meditatively. 
“T can show you that. The story goes that he used 
to ambush behind it.” 

The run downhill ended at the White Lion, and the 
railway arch which stands close to East End Finchley 
station. A little higher up, we had checked for a 
moment to examine the old iron gate of the Manor 
House. 

We had a stiff ascent for three or four hundred 
yards beyond the arch. “The Bald-Faced Stag!” 
exclaimed Mr. Fairfield, who was riding on the 
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inside ; and a moment later he had sprung from the 
saddle. 

“And what about it ?” inquired Parkin, as soon as 
the other two bicycles had been brought to a standstill. 

“Tt’s the most interesting point in the whole road,” 
was Mr. Fairfield’s answer. 

““T don’t mean on account of the public-house,” he 
went on. “'That’s modern. It stands on an old site, 
but it’s quite modern. Hideous, too!” 

It was commonplace, to say the least of it ; and the 
road beyond, which was evidently the market-place of 
East Finchley, was quite in keeping. On the left of the 
public-house a turning ran westward; and opposite 
this the Fortis Green Road went off to the east. In the 
main road there was a church, or chapel, near the Bald- 
Faced Stag, but except for this every building within 
sight was a retail shop of some kind. The view towards 
London was less prosaic. The minarets of the East 
Finchley “ Picturedrome ”’ obtruded themselves on the 
left, but in the distance there was a wooded ridge which 
closed the prospect southward. 

*“* You see those side-roads ? ” 

Mr. Fairfield spoke with some excitement. He was 
holding his bicycle with one hand, and was pointing to 
right and left with the other. ‘‘ They’re both old roads, 
and they bounded the Common on the south. It began 
just here. We should have been on it in another mo- 
ment. There’s three miles of it in front of us—only a 
strip on the left, but great tracts on the right. ‘ Over 
Finchley Common to Whetstone’: that’s what the old 
road-books say of this point. All the way to Whetstone ! 
Just think of it! And think how the coach-folk—all the 
travellers in fact—kept their eyes peeled as soon as they 
were past those two roads. And think of the other side 
of the picture—the masked figures that were lurking near 
the roadside, listening for the wheels vi 

Mr. Fairfield broke off abruptly ; and springing upon 
his bicycle, he dashed across the boundary. Regardless 
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of all suburban conventionalities, he burst forth into 
song : 
*“¢ Let us take the road, 
Hark! I hear the sound of coaches, 


The hour of attack approaches : 
To your arms brave boys and load !’” 


By this time Parkin was close behind him; and to 
my amazement he joined in the ditty : 


“*€ See the ball I hold ! 
Let the chemists toil like asses ; 
Our fire their fire surpasses 
And turns all our lead to gold.’ ” 


The worn baritone from the far West and the deep 
bass of the cadaverous doctor mingled very harmoniously. 
Neither took any pains to modulate his voice; and in 
this wise, the pair of them with the present writer close 
in rear, sped past the astonished tradespeople of East 
Finchley. The two singers laughed like children in one 
another’s faces when the freak was over. 


CHAPTER XIV 
** SIC SEDEBAT ” 


“* How on earth came you to know it 2?”’ asked the elder 
minstrel, still laughing. ‘“ It’s Mat-o’-the-Mint’s song 
out of the Beggar’s Opera.” 

“ T used to sing it years ago: we had a musical society 
at the Hospital. It’s set as a glee.” 

We were once more on the down grade by this time. 
““We must have passed the sixth milestone,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, studying his cyclometer. “‘ The land falls away 
a good deal from here—a wild prospect it must have 
been on the right.” 

“We're getting near the Cemetery,” he observed, 
when a monumental mason’s at a corner came in sight. 
‘Church Lane, I see!” 

““T’ve just remembered that I’ve talked and shaken 
hands with some one who was stopped on the Common,” 
said I. ‘“‘ That was old George Cruikshank. He didn’t 
tell me the story; I got it from a friend of his, one 
Brooks, whom I met on the Metropolitan Railway when 
we were both on our way back from the old man’s funeral 
at Kensal Green. He had told Brooks—pretty often, I 
fancy—that when he was about fourteen—say in 1806— 
his father fetched him from boarding-school, and on 
their way home across the Common the carriage was 
stopped by a masked highwayman.” 

“‘ Just possible in 1806,” said Parkin. “ What hap- 
pened 2 ” 

“The rest of the story doesn’t sound probable. 
George happened to have his peashooter with him, and 
in those days peashooters had wide bell-mouths, like 
blunderbusses. Cruikshank senior seized this weapon 
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and pointed it at the highwayman, who thereupon rode 
away.” b 

“That be blowed for a tale,” sniffed the doctor. 

We had passed the first of the cemetery gates while 
I was relating the above anecdote. Mr. Fairfield had 
pricked up his ears at the mention of George Cruikshank, 
and he was beginning to question me about my acquaint- 
ance with this friend and illustrator of Dickens, when 
Parkin, who was now riding a few yards ahead, on the 
look-out for something, turned down a lane to the left 
and signed to us to follow him. 

‘“* Here’s the oak,” he said, coming to a stop a few 
paces round the corner. 

“Turpin’s Oak ” stands on private ground, near the 
south-east corner of Oak Lane. It is the huge and 
massive remnant of a magnificent tree. The head is 
wanting, and one or two of the upper limbs are dead, 
but the bulk of the timber is sound, and a good crown of 
leaves bears witness to its vitality. 

“A thousand years old, perhaps,’ suggested Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“‘T dare say ; and good for a century or two to come,” 
was Parkin’s answer. “ But what a sin it is to smother 
it up with those paltry chestnuts—the poor tree can’t 
breathe.” 

“So the story goes that Richard used to hide himself 
behind that trunk,’ mused the American. ‘ Well, pos- 
sibly he might have done so, Black Bess and all, pro- 
vided he stood at the proper angle. This oak is men- 
tioned in Thorne’s Environs. That’s the best book I 
know about London suburbs. You get facts without 
frillings. Bullets have been found in that trunk. The 
local theory is that travellers used to fire at the oak—to 
show that they were on the look-out, I suppose. Rather 
improbable that ; eh, Parkin ? ” 

“Pure bosh! But I think this really was a bad part 
of the Common. My father used to say that the last 
highwayman killed at Finchley was shot by Lord Strang- 
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ford, within a hundred yards of the oak. And the Green 
Man was close by. That was a highwayman’s crib. It 
had a bad reputation even in my father’s young days.” 

“Gone, of course 2 ”’ 

“Oh, dear, no! It’s on the right at the bottom of 
the hill—not five-minutes ahead.” 

We were soon in the saddle, spinning down the hill, 
with Mr. Fairfield on the watch for the Green Man. It 
came in sight almost directly—a modern-looking, two- 
storeyed public-house, abutting upon the highway, oppo- 
site a patch of rough meadow-land, through which there 
ran a small brook, fringed with pollarded willows. It 
stood at the north end of a row of cottages, with a 
tea-garden beyond and some stabling on the London 
side. 

““ Are you coming in with us, or will you wait out- 
side ?”’ asked Mr. Fairfield of the present writer, as we 
stood by the bicycles and took observations. The brook, 
we found, ran under the road some distance below the 
surface, and reappeared on the inner side of the tea- 
garden fence. This fence bore a placard headed ‘‘ The 
Green Man Pleasure Grounds,” and announcing the 
“famous al fresco dances,’ every Thursday and Satur- 
day : admission sixpence ! 

“Hey, for the honour of Highgate!” carolled Mr. 
Fairfield, with a glance at Parkin, as if inviting him to 
dance. 

We purchased ginger-beer and biscuits at the bar, and 
retired to the garden to consume them. It lay a good 
bit below the level of the road. The greater part of the 
lawn had been asphalted; and this dancing platform 
had been supplemented by a big shed with a canvas roof, 
used no doubt in wet weather. The arbours which one 
finds in every suburban tea-garden suggested wet-rot 
and woodlice, as all such arbours do. But notwith- 
standing these dank lairs, and the trail of the al fresco 
dances, the place was very tolerable that May morning, 


for the flower borders were gay and leafy, and there was 
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a wide prospect of open country in the rear. Mr. Fair- 
field was quite ready to make the best of it. 

“ And so this is a tea-garden,” he began. “I’ve 
always wanted to see one.” 

“But surely you’ve traced Mrs. Bardell to the 
Spaniards ? ”’ I suggested. 

“No, I never happened to think of it—one can’t see 
everything. This must have been a pretty place in the 
old days. There’s an eighteenth-century air about it 
even now. Do you see the three steps leading down to 
the lawn? I think that used to be a bowling-green. 
One has met with so many references to these tea-gardens 
that it’s pleasant to come across a specimen. They’re 
always spoken of with a sort of contempt—they were the 
Cockney’s paradise: things for an author to sneer at. 
There were scores of them round London, but it’s only 
the more distant ones that have survived, and I suspect 
they’re pretty well played out. Yes, ’'m very glad to 
see a tea-garden.”’ 

We had the place to ourselves, and we explored every 
inch of it. We found the brook behind a screen of 
bushes on the north side—a narrow and by no means 
romantic channel it was—and following its course, we 
came upon a watercress bed. This, with a cemented 
canal adjoining it, where ducks were swimming, formed 
the eastern boundary of the garden. Parkin, greatly 
daring, stepped across some wire to the other side; and 
following in his wake, we found ourselves in a paddock, 
rank with nettles and containing the ruins of a rifle-butt. 
I think that mine host of the Green Man saw this trespass 
from afar ; for no sooner had we recrossed the boundary 
than he descended upon us, and a certain veiled resent- 
ment was noticeable in his eye. Mr. Fairfield, however, 
strong in a consciousness that we were the landlord’s 
guests, and were at that very moment feeding his ducks 
with biscuits purchased at his.bar, welcomed him with 
much urbanity, and at once began to extract information. 
The object of his wiles was a little stand-offish and un- 
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genial; but short of downright incivility, or a departure 
from the scene, there was no resisting the Pilgrim from 
_ Chicago. He stood upon the asphalt of that degraded 
bowling-green, and plied the pump-handle with a skill 
and assiduity for which the landlord was no match. 
Parkin and I looked on in ecstasy as the reluctant foun- 
tain dribbled forth. I will omit the questioner’s part of 
this dialogue, and will briefly summarise the result of 
his exertions. 

The landlord’s testimony was as follows: The house 
was two hundred years old. Yes, the north side had 
been modernised, but only on the surface. There were 
leaden weights to the windows—they spoke for them- 
selves. Before the road was raised—that was a hundred 
years ago—the present ground-floor was the first-floor. 
The old tap-room and a kitchen, and a dairy, were under- 
ground now. The windows had been bricked up, but 
there was a door left. No, there were no cellars under- 
neath—country publics usen’t to have cellars. Before 
the road was raised, the brook ran across it. He couldn’t 
recall its name. It ran under the New River, over Green 
Lanes way, and into the Lea. It had nothing to do 
with the duck-pond, or the watercress bed. They were 
filled by a spring. There were a lot of springs near about. 
The place was called Brown’s Wells. The watercresses 
were sold locally. People were very glad to get them. 
The lawn had never been a bowling-green : oh, dear, no ! 
[The mere suggestion seemed so irritating that Mr. 
Fairfield dropped the subject, and began to praise the 
Green Man.| Yes, he supposed the house was interest- 
ing. Jack Sheppard had been taken there. No, he 
didn’t know he was disguised in a butcher’s frock, and 
had a watch concealed under each armpit. But it was 
like enough. 

“Well done!” said Parkin, after the landlord had 
broken away from his inquisitor and had disappeared. 
Our friend smiled complacently ; and finishing off the 
remains of his ginger-beer—he had conducted his in- 
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vestigation, glass in hand—he produced a pencil and 
paper. Parkin and I returned to the ducks. 

“You take kindly to our way of rambling,” said I. 

“It’s first-rate,’ he answered, his melancholy face 
breaking into a smile. “ I’m enjoying myself immensely. 
For one thing, it does a man good to see anyone so happy 
as he is. He’s like a boy. What’s the betting that we 
get further than Barnet ? Not that I care!” he added, 
fishing out a pipe. 

“Have you forgotten the Rough Lots?” he asked, 
as soon as the investigator had finished his note-making. 

“Good Heavens, yes! Don’t say we've passed 
‘ems: 

Parkin made for the bicycles, and we were speedily 
on the road again, with the Green Man, and the lane 
which runs eastward just above it and leads to Straw- 
berry Vale Farm—surely the most idyllic name in all 
Finchley !—left behind us. 

Not a furlong from Brown’s Wells, we stopped at a 
little stile on the right, opposite a road called Squire’s 
Lane. Here stood a finger-post, pointing eastward and 
inscribed : ‘‘ Public footpath to New Southgate.” 

“T forgot this stile ; we ought to have left the bikes 
at the pub,” said the man of science, as we hoisted them 
over the barrier. 

‘* Perhaps we shall get away all the sooner for having 
to wheel them,” I suggested. 

“Not a bit of it,” struck in our incorrigible dawdler. 
“You shall stand sentry over them, while Parkin and I 
explore.” 

The stile gave access to a large meadow where some 
horses were feeding, and the path landed us at a second 
stile, so high that the doctor got across and took the 
bicycles from my hands; Mr. Fairfield looking on the 
while, and delivering some improving observations upon 
the sin of forgetfulness, and the unwisdom of starting off 
in a hurry. 

“This is Rough Lots,” announced our guide, as soon 
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as we were all past the obstacle. “‘ It’s like Hampstead 
Heath, only more so.” 

This was not at all a bad description of the waste 
land about us. Except where the main path ran its 
course, the Rough Lots were a region of hillocks and 
hollows: close-turfed, rushy, and furze-grown. There 
were many hawthorns in blossom, a little past their 
prime, but pleasant to look upon, and there were wild 
roses in bud, and bramble-berries beginning to encroach 
upon their neighbours. Bracken, too, pushing up its 
young shoots, daisies, and kingcups, and the things that 
children call mares’-tails. Little pools, here and there, 
and patches of a brighter green where there were hidden 
springs. According to the map which I consulted when 
I got back to Gray’s Inn, the Rough Lots are of no great 
extent, but as we roamed about them that morning, they 
seemed illimitable. The country round is open and 
wooded ; and for all one could see to the contrary, the 
waste stretched for miles. 

“Finchley Common as it used to be; and to think 
of one seeing it after all!’ mused Mr. Fairfield, looking 
about him from the higher ground of the pathway. “I 
wouldn’t have missed this for a trifle.” 

We should have done better without the bicycles in 
that place of ups and downs, but we loitered about very 
happily, the larks singing overhead, and a cuckoo calling 
all the while. Under the shelter of a hawthorn, one of 
us found a belated violet. 

** A paradise for children ! ” said the enthusiast, when 
we chanced upon some thick clumps of underwood, with 
tunnels running through them: cool shady places, not 
dark enough to be alarming, but full of delightful mystery 
to childish eyes. ‘‘It makes one think of Sandyknowe 
and Walter Scott.” 

We met two youngsters soon after this: a pair of 
brothers, aged perhaps nine and ten: hatless, ruddy- 
cheeked urchins, each carrying a bunch of wild flowers. 
Mr. Fairfield hailed them. 
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“What do you call this place ? ”’ 

“Rough Lots.” It was the elder boy who answered ; 
and though he and his brother were disordered little rips, 
one knew from his voice and air that he was no cottage 
child. 

“Ts it public 2?” 

“‘ Quite public. I don’t think it belongs to anybody. 
It’s everybody’s really.” 

“Do you belong to these parts ? ” 

‘“T live here, but I come from the North.” 

“So do I,” said the brother proudly. 

** Ah, I come from the West: from America. Good- 
bye!” 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Sir.” 

There was a benign smile on our friend’s face, as he 
watched them disappear. “I got that ‘Sir,’ because 
I came from America. They were a little sorry for me, 
but they hid it very prettily. I like a boy who pities 
everyone who isn’t his own countryman. I know one 
of that kind at home. Your young Britishers of the 
middle class, as you call it, are a fine lot—how those two 
stood up and answered one, without shyness and in all 
good-fellowship ! It’s a thousand pities that you aren’t 
married, Parkin a 

This had slipped from him unawares. He pulled-up 
short, and for a moment he seemed half-inclined to 
apologise: the doctor looked so uncomfortable. His 
cheek reddened, but one saw in a flash that it was sheep- 
ishness, and not annoyance, that was making him blush. 
Then he guessed from our faces that he had betrayed his 
secret, and he laughed so violently that he had to support 
himself on the bicycle with both hands. 

“Tf you'll adopt me, or endow me, I'll marry to- 
morrow,” he gasped out between the paroxysms. 

We both wished him happiness ; and on our way back 
to the stile he told us something about his engagement. 
Once again Mr. Fairfield stood by eloquent, while the 
bicycles were hauled over the top rail. On this occasion 
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he enlarged upon the flight of time, and exhorted us to 
be nimble in our movements. He even tried, but un- 
fortunately without success, to recall the words by 
which the Shipmaster in the Tempest had steadied his 
mariners, and encouraged them to more violent exertions. 
We were all merry in a dry way over that job. 

We found the notorious seventh milestone a few yards 
beyond Squire’s Lane, and it was somewhere about this 
part of the road that we came upon a hedge-bank, with 
the usual little path, running its irregular course about 
half-way down. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Fairfield; ‘those little paths of 
yours puzzle me. Sometimes when a bank is very high, 
there are two or three of them. Then they look like 
sheep-walks. But sheep can’t have made them. No 
one but the children ever uses them. I verily believe 
it’s the little feet that made them, and keep them open. 
It’s queer to think of that going on, generation after 
generation—those little country shoon !”’ 

The high hedges, growing from the road-level, which 
until recently were common in the Great North Road at 
Finchley, are gradually disappearing ; and some of those 
which are left are hidden by the advertisement hoardings 
above mentioned. The stranger within our gates de- 
plored this profanation, and he told us that as a youth 
he had read of our hedges in Felix Holt, those “ liberal 
homes of unpurchasable beauty,’ and had longed to 
see them. He also told us—as “a fact not generally 
known to topographers ’—that in, or about, 1808, Joey 
Grimaldi had a cottage on the edge of Finchley Common, 
between the seventh and eighth milestones on the west 
side of the road. The northerly part of this mile is no 
place of rural retirement nowadays. It includes Tally 
Ho! Corner, the fork where the Finchley Road joins the 
main artery ; and here certain unfortunate householders 
have the trams ding-donging past their premises, front 
and back. Adjoining the Corner on the north, is a 
longish stretch of thoroughfare, busy with retail trade ; 
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but when once this has been left behind, the traveller 
from London has seen the last of these suburban market- 
places—the close-packed lines of shop-fronts, which reek 
with advertisement, and are hardly less town-like than 
Cheapside itself. ' 

At the eighth milestone, Mr. Fairfield consulted his 
cyclometer, and made a mental note of its record. “I 
want to know when we’ve done two-thirds of this mile,” 
he said. 

Parkin and I also kept watch, so it was no surprise 
when, on the outskirts of Whetstone, our friend cried 
a halt at the Old Swan with Two Necks. This tavern 
stands on the left-hand side of the road, a trifle south of 
Friern Barnet Lane. 

“T think I’m right,” he said. ‘‘ The distance tallies 
with the best map I could find—Faden’s Twenty-five 
Miles round London, 1802—and the place looks right. 
Here, you see, is a lane running into the main road from 
the west: Swan Lane—that and the Swan are un- 
doubtedly ancient—and there’s Rasper’s Road running 
in from the east, just opposite. The Common would 
certainly be bounded by a road, or roads; and it’s a 
hundred to one there would be a tavern at one corner. 
That’s what we find at the other end, and it’s what we 
find here. Yes; I think we’re just off the Common, 
right enough !” 

“T agree,” said Parkin; ‘“‘ and you may take it that 
I have just knocked the priming out of the pistols which 
I have kept handy ever since we left the Bald-Faced 
Stag. And now, let us crush a cup to celebrate our 
deliverance, and see what the landlord can tell us.” 

““No more wash for me, thank you,’’ murmured the 
present writer. 

Parkin grinned. “TI have heard tell that if ginger- 
beer be qualified by a decoction of malt and hops, the 
natural crudity of the beverage is somewhat mitigated, 
or to use more scientific language, it lays less cold and 
less ’eavy on the stomach. The temperature is raised 
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and the specific gravity reduced, you understand! Some 
experts go so far as to recommend, in place of the malt 
and hops, a distilled product of the potato, flavoured 
with juniper.” 

“* A groan, and “ So tt is!” from an elderly female, 
quoted Mr. Fairfield, in high good humour at the sug- 
gestion that Boniface should be interrogated. 

But we drew a blank at the Swan. The landlord 
proved to be a man of open and receptive mind, but, 
unluckily, he knew nothing of the history of his premises. 
He was quite ready to learn, but this was of no use to 
one who wished to extract, rather than impart, informa- 
tion. Mr. Fairfield let go the pump-handle, and dis- 
coursed upon tramcars. 

*“* And the chances are there has been an inn at this 
corner for five, or six, hundred years,” he said, as soon 
as we were outside again. “It’s a thousand to one that 
Swan Lane is an old way, and it’s manifest that the 
Lane took its name from the inn!” 

Another mile, more or less, brought us in sight of a 
railway-arch, with a public-house not far in front of it 
on our off-side. After the ninth milestone, we had 
ridden by some fine open prospects on the left, and had 
caught at least one glimpse of Barnet church upon its 
hill-top. Hard-by the footpath to New Barnet, which 
runs out of the main road some sixty to seventy yards 
north of the Black Bull at Whetstone, we had passed, 
some way off on the right, a wood-covered upland, with a 
green valley in the middle distance, but there was a board 
near the fence, upon which the dread words “ Building 
land ”’ had a conspicuous place. 

At the sight of the hostelry by the railway-arch, our 
leader’s bicycle shot across the road like an arrow. 

‘This must be the Old Red Lion,” he exclaimed. 

“ But we’ve only just left the Swan,” protested the 
doctor. 

“T don’t want to go in, but I must have a look at it. 
It’s the Old Red Lion at Barnet !” 
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But here he proved to be in error. What we had 
taken for a public-house was, in fact, a public-house and 
a beer-shop, cheek-by-jowl, the one called the Queen’s 
Arms, and the other the Three Horse Shoes. 

“T can’t make this out at all,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
very disconsolately. ‘‘ We're certainly at the foot of 
Barnet Hill, and the Old Red Lion ought to be here. 
Can some fool have changed the sign ? ” 

But a glance at one of his slips of paper reassured 
him, ‘It’s all right,” he said, “I’d forgotten that the 
road was diverted nearly ninety years ago. Harper says 
that the old road can be seen to the left in the hollow, 
where the old roadside cottages still stand—that must 
be on the other side of this arch. It sounds interesting.” 

Beyond the arch, the main road creeps upwards on a 
grassy embankment of gradually extending sweep. Near 
the foot, a branch runs off to the left, and curves round 
so as to form a loop which stops short at the end of a 
hundred yards, or so. Just past the curve, stands the 
Old Red Lion: a picturesque but somewhat shabby- 
looking huddle of buildings, with a tiled roof. To all 
appearances this roof was constructed with two peaks, 
and it covered a house more, or less, foursquare ; but in 
the course of years so many out-buildings have been 
added that now it presents a straggling agglomeration 
of slopes and gables, indescribable in words. Beyond 
the tavern and a patch of vacant land adjoining, are the 
old roadside cottages, eight in number. These, too, have 
tiled roofs, and are picturesque after a fashion. We 
discovered, later on, that the branch-road winds round 
the last of them, and splits into two forks, one of which 
goes to Totteridge and the other to Barnet Gate. 

“What age, think you ? ” asked Mr. Fairfield, staring 
at the Old Red Lion. 

“Very difficult to say, seeing that the front was 
painted years ago,” I answered. “‘ But all things con- 
sidered, I judge the middle part to be at least two hundred 
years old.” 
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“Then it may be Pepys’s Red Lion, after all. He 
was here in 1664, and again in 1667. He dined here the 
first time ; and the second time, he had cheese-cakes in 
the big room. Mrs. Pepys was with him then. He 
must have come through Barnet pretty often. It was 
on the way to Brampton, where his parents lived. There 
was another way through Ware.” 

“* One can guess how the old road went,” he continued. 
“Tt twisted round to this point from where the two 
public-houses are, followed the line of those cottages, 
and then took a bend to the right, and ran, more or less 
diagonally, to the top of the hill. Mr. Harper says that 
the gradient was so steep that your government insisted 
on its being altered. Telford and Macadam were called 
in. Telford suggested that the top of the hill should be 
sliced off, so that the road would run with a sort of cliff 
on each side. The houses and the side-walks would have 
been left where they were. Very odd, that! The old 
gradient must have been awful. One can see it’s all 
downhill to the last of the cottages. You can guess what 
the climb-up from there was like.” 

We walked to the end of the cottages and found the two 
branch-roads above referred to. Mr. Fairfield saw some- 
thing in this neighbourhood, invisible to his companions. 
He walked round and about the corner more than once, 
and then got out his pocket-book. 

*‘ Interesting this; two old cross-country roads that 
used to run into the Great North Road, just here. Now 
they’re linked to it by this forlorn scrap. And do you 
see how the last cottage is built out ? That’s because 
it was the toll-house. Mr. Harper says so. I must 
make a note of this corner. It’s a fragment of the pre- 
railroad world, left stranded, so to speak.” 

On our way back to the main road, there was another 
halt at the Old Red Lion. Here our friend brought his 
imagination into play. 

“ A bustling place this in the coaching days—say in 
the ’twenties, not long before the railroads came! Think 
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of the traffic! The Great North Road! The main road 
to the North. Think of rolling through England in those 
days, and over the Border, and into Edinburgh—up the 
Canongate, and into the Yard of the White Horse, per- 
haps! Or on, up the High Street of Old Edinburgh ! 
Oh, dear! I hope I shall see that mile again! Is there 
another like it in the whole world? And this wasn’t 
only the main road to the North. It went to Wales as 
well—the Holyhead Road forks off to the left, only a mile, 
or two, further on. That will be our way, by-the-bye. 
Just imagine the vehicles at this point, before the road 
was altered! <A roaring place indeed! The Old Red 
Lion had his tail up in those days.”’ 

Even now Barnet Hill is a trial to elderly legs; but 
all three riders stuck to their saddles until the very brow 
was reached. We pulled-up opposite the Red Lion, 
shorn now of five of the fifteen windows which it had 
until quite recently, but still thrusting out its sign beyond 
the edge of the pavement. 

““A pretty late creation of the pre-railway age, I 
fancy,” was Mr. Fairfield’s comment. “ But it did a 
great business for at least forty years. Mr. Harper is my 
authority. It wasn’t a coaching inn. It was a posting- 
house—that was more aristocratic. It kept eighteen 
‘pairs,’ and eight postboys. It was a Tory centre. The 
boys wore yellow jackets and black hats. Its Whig rival 
was the Green Man, further on. That’s gone, though 
there’s an inn of the same name on the site. The new 
road to St. Albans goes over the yard. The Green Man 
kept twenty-six ‘ pairs,’ and eleven postboys. The two 
inns were deadly enemies. The law had to moderate 
their transports at last. Dickens has been here. He 
dined at this Red Lion with Forster in 1838, and they 
took their horses home dead-lame.”’ 

“No engine can be expected to do its work, with- 
out occasional stoking,’ said Parkin, looking at his 
watch. ‘‘How about lunching here? It’s close on 
one.” 
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“Td rather go on to St. Albans, if it’s all the same 
to you,” pleaded Mr. Fairfield. 

“Oh, I don’t mind, so long as we go straight on. 
Now, honour bright !_ Have you anything up your sleeve 
between here and St. Albans ? ”’ 

“Nothing! Nothing at all except that I must keep 
a look-out for the taverns as we go through here. I’ve 
no hope of finding what I want, but there’s just a chance.” 

“What tavern is it ?”’ asked Parkin, who was scan- 
ning the road ahead. 

“The Mitre. Cowper and Mary Unwin put up there 
for one night on their way to stay with a friend named 
Hayley—his contemporaries called him a _ poet—at 
Eartham, near Chichester. That was in August 1792. 
I’ve no expectation of finding it. I’ve never seen it 
mentioned except in one of Cowper’s letters, and so many 
of the taverns of that day have disappeared.”’ 

“ We’re barely at the top of the hill yet,” said Parkin, 
with a wink in my direction. He began to wheel his 
bicycle forward as he spoke. 

“Tm afraid Cowper wasn’t a smoker,” he remarked 
with an air of deep reflection. 

Mr. Fairfield dashed at the bait thus offered him, and 
forgot all about the Mitre. 

“ A smoker! Of course he wasn’t a smoker. Every- 
body knows that. Why do you feel any doubt about it ?” 

“T don’t. I didn’t know there was evidence on the 
point, but I reasoned myself to a conclusion thus : Cowper 
was either a non-smoker or a liar; with this choice of 
evils before one, it was only charitable to assume the 
lesser, and conclude that he didn’t smoke. But if you 
want the Mitre we’d better halt, for here it is. I spotted 
it at the Red Lion.” 

The doctor was pointing to a two-storeyed public- 
house on our off-side. The structure had a modern front, 
but the gateway beside it ran under a building with a 
red-tiled roof, and one could see that there were red tiles 
behind the face of the house itself. : 
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“Thanks! thanks! I’d forgotten it for the moment. 
And the yard is still there. This is a bit of luck!” 

So saying, the Pilgrim from Chicago hurried with his 
bicycle across the road, and disappeared under the gate- 
way. 3 

“The old inn-yard, very much as it was in Cowper’s 
time,” he announced when he rejoined us a few minutes 
later. We had, unknown to him, taken a peep down the 
gateway, and had witnessed him in earnest colloquy 
with the landlord. Now we were standing opposite the 
public-house, on our proper side of the road. 

“The same tavern, I think, and certainly the same 
yard,” he went on. “‘ Cowper and Mrs. Unwin came here 
by coach from Olney—or to be quite accurate from 
Weston. Perhaps the coach turned in through that 
gate. Cowper was sixty-one. We know what he looked 
like—Romney’s portrait was drawn a few weeks later, 
when they were at Eartham. Cowper was fairly well in 
August 1792, but Mrs. Unwin was a wreck. She was 
nearly seventy, and she’d had a second stroke of paralysis 
the year before. Dear, dear, it’s sad to think that she 
wanted two people to help her out of that coach ! ” 

“ Rather a risky thing to take her a journey in a 
public vehicle,’ hinted the doctor, but Mr. Fairfield 
made no answer. His eyes were fixed on the gateway and 
the glimpse of yard beyond, and he was muttering verses : 


‘ Thy needles once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more. 
My Mary! 
* * * * * 
Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign, 
Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary ! 
= Such feebleness of limbs thou provest 
That now, at every step, thou movest 
apres by two, but yet thou lovest, 
My Mary! 
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And still to love though prest with ill ; 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary !’” 

“ Now, have we really a clear course to St. Albans 2 ” 
asked Parkin, as soon as we were once more in the saddle. 

““T know of nothing we need dismount for. I pledge 
myself to that. All I stipulate for is that we don’t turn 
off into the new road. I want to go on to the old road— 
the road Bacon travelled by. It’s very little further.” 

A bargain was struck in these terms, and we rode on. 
We said good-bye to the trams at the south end of the 
church. Nothing loath were we, for they, in conjunction 
with their fellows, the motor-cars, had proved somewhat 
tremendous companions for the two elder members of 
our party. 

“The little town of Barnet’? has been much altered 
and modernised since the days when Oliver Twist met 
the Dodger there, and every house was a public, large or 
small. But, even now, it retains the aspect of a country 
town, whereas the busier parts of the Finchleys look like 
sections of Brixton or Islington. And the highway still 
runs in its old track. We skirted the church by the 
bend which Bacon must have followed, on horseback, 
or behind “ carriage geldings,” many and many a time 
during the sixty-five years of his pilgrimage. 

“T’ve a great affection for Cowper, but I can’t help 
thinking he’s a little dull sometimes,” said Mr. Fairfield 
apologetically, after a brief silence. 

“Who isn’t’? ”’ grunted the doctor. 

‘““ Who indeed ?. But to tell the whole truth, I think 
Cowper is more than a little dull, and that rather often,” 
answered the other, grinning. “ By-the-bye, why did 
you think he wasn’t a smoker ? ” 

“Do you remember what he says about the wood- 
man going to his work on a winter morning? When 
I was a child, an old nurse of ours used to read me that 


piece. Whoever wrote it knew nothing about tobacco— 
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he hadn’t even seen anyone smoking out-of-doors. I 
think I remember the lines : 


‘, . . the sturdy churl 
Moves right towards the mark ; nor stops for ought 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose: the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.’ 


What do you say to the wind-up ? ”’ 

“The atmosphere of the Ouse valley must be un- 
usually heavy, or possibly ‘ the sturdy churl ’ was smoking 
coal,” suggested Mr. Fairfield. 

“And precious bad coal at that—what they call 
“muckings’ in the Navy. Just picture the man: 


‘, .. the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.’ 


He was making more smoke than a factory chimney.” 

After Barnet came Hadley Green, the pleasantest 
common of the old-fashioned type near London; and 
beyond this was the fork where the Holyhead Road goes 
off to the left. At the junction, near the base of a 
generous triangle of grass between the two roads, stands 
Hadley High Stone, the obelisk which commemorates 
the Battle of Barnet. On one of its faces is the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Here was fought the famous battle between 
Edward the 4th and the Earl of Warwick April the 14th 
Anno 1471 in which the Earl was defeated and slain.” 

We had got into the real country at last. There 
were no more hoardings, no heaps of building materials, 
no rows of trim villas all exactly alike. We were riding, 
with a park-shrubbery on one side, and an open land- 
scape on the other, and with immemorial elms overhead. 

‘“‘ Bacon’s brain was very active—’”’ began Mr Fair- 
field, & propos of nothing, and with the air of one who 
had a message to deliver. 

““T always understood he was an intelligent man,” 
interrupted the doctor. 
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Our friend laughed. “I was merely introducing an 
anecdote. I was about to say that his brain was so 
active that he had to drug it by drinking a good draught 
of strong beer before he went to bed—‘ to bed-wards’ 
is the chronicler’s phrase—or it kept him awake all 
night.” 

** Oh, that was what he did,” sniffed the other. ‘‘ The 
more fool he! But I daresay his doctors knew no 
better.” 

** Ah, they were a poor lot, were they, in those days ? ”’ 

“T don’t say that : Harvey was one of them.” 

“Bacon was subject to fainting-fits,’’ continued Mr. 
Fairfield, laudably anxious to obtain an expert opinion 
upon the great man’s constitution. 

“Then why didn’t he carry a smelling-bottle ? ”’ was 
the flippant answer. 

The seeker after knowledge pursued this topic no 
further. ‘“‘ Speaking of doctors,” he said, with a slight 
cock of his eye in my direction; “ I’ve often wondered 
how Shakespeare came to have such a contempt for the 
medical profession.” 

Parkin rose to the lure. “But had he? I doubt 
it. I very much doubt it.” 

“Tl prove it by three quotations. Look at that 
doctor in Macbeth! The man’s only brought on the 
stage to make himself ridiculous. In his first scene— 
the scene where he watches the sleep-walker—he’s only 
a twaddler and a platitudinist, but when Macbeth asks 
him to prescribe something, he simply wallows in incom- 
petency. He not only admits that he can do nothing : he 
isn’t even ashamed of his ignorance. Macbeth says: 


‘Cure her of that : 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?’ 
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And what does the poor quack say in answer to this 
magnificent appeal ? 


‘ Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself.’ 


He must doctor himself, forsooth! Can’t you imagine 
Shakespeare laughing in his sleeve? Can’t you picture 
to yourself the goggle-eyed idiot he had in his mind, 
when he wrote that speech ? ” 

‘“Go on,” said Parkin, who saw that he was being 
chaffed. “Go on! Let’s have the other two! But 
don’t you pretend that you struck this off on the spur 
of the moment! It smells of the lamp.” 

“IT turned it over in my mind after you left the 
other night ; and what you said about Bacon’s doctors 
brought it to my mind just now. And I confess I’ve 
read something—I don’t remember where—about the 
incompetency of that man in Macbeth. But the other 
two instances are all my own. And they’re even more 
conclusive. Nowlisten! In that Sonnet which begins— 
‘Tired with all these, for restful death I cry ’—he sets 
out a string of the lamentable things he sees about him— 


‘And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill ’— 


That’s a nasty knock for the faculty. And then there’s 
the song in Cymbeline : 


‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 

Nor tke furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task has done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 


The sceptre, learning, physic must 
All follow thee, and come to dust.’ 


Do you mark the contrast—the antithesis? Learning, 
and physic: the two ends of the pole!” 
“Learning, of course, meaning law,” said I. 


“A contrast—an antithesis, indeed!” laughed the 
doctor. 
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After the thirteenth milestone, we entered upon a 
very interesting piece of old English road. The open 
ground on one side, or the other, was at times so extensive 
that the highway was a mere thread in a rushy waste 
that lay between the hedgerows. Mr. Fairfield was 
beginning to plume himself on having introduced us 
to such a fine country. Supposing, he said, we had 
taken the new road, how much we should have missed. 
Parkin and I agreed with him in the main, but we 
craved leave to draw his attention to the manifest in- 
equality of the surface. He, of course, could see nothing 
amiss with it ; but not far short of a brook which crossed 
our road and was spanned by a modern bridge of enor- 
mous size, we came upon a tract so rough and stony that 
it was more like a sea beach than a section of the King’s 
highway. It was, indeed, so very bad that even our 
leader was fain to pick his way a little, and to contem- 
plate the possibility of our bicycles sustaining what 
Parkin called a “lesion.” 

My comrade in many rambles knew only too well 
that the removal of a tyre was an impossibility so far 
as he and I were concerned ; but taking it for granted 
that the doctor was a past-master of this art, he pro- 
ceeded to give thanks for the companionship of such a 
proficient, and to prophesy a speedy occasion for the 
exercise of his gifts. Parkin’s answer to this outburst 
was extraordinary in itself, and hardly consistent with 
a due regard for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. His 
knowledge, it appeared, was fully equal to a profes- 
sional’s, but it was so highly specialised that he could 
mend no punctures but his own. After this, we wheeled 
the machines until the road got better. 

Presently we came to a wide trunk thoroughfare, 
running right and left; and turning into this on the 
right, we saw it stretching onward like a band of grey 
webbing, as far as the eye could see. There were hedge- 
rows on either side, but the machine-ruled straightness 
of that asphalted road made it seem dull and prosaic 
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after what we had left behind. Nevertheless the surface 
was a pleasant change. 

‘““ We're surely off the old road,” said I. 

Mr. Fairfield nodded a somewhat mournful assent. 
“For one thing, I couldn’t make sure of how it ran, by 
comparing the ordnance with my Faden,” he said. 
‘“‘ And for another thing, it seemed pretty clear that it 
wound about a good deal. I really did not think I 
could ask you to try and follow it out. But we’re off 
the old road for only about two miles of this road. We 
get on to it again just past the top of a hill—Ridge 
Hill.” 

** And then do we follow it right on to St. Michael’s ? ” 

** Well, no! The new road into St. Albans strikes off 
from the old one a bit short of the city, but I won’t ask 
you to take the old one. The truth is, I-hadn’t time to 
find out which of the streets that turn out of it was the 
old way in.” 

We followed that modern road, through South Mimms, 
and to the top of Ridge Hill. Let me state in Mr. Fair- 
field’s honour that though the ascent had been somewhat 
fatiguing, and the doctor suggested a halt at an inn 
called the Waggon and Horses which stood invitingly on 
our right, the terms of the bargain, struck outside the 
Red Lion, were strictly adhered to. There is a fine 
panoramic view from the brow of Ridge Hill, and the 
run-down is a pleasant one. 

Another quarter of an hour brought us to London 
Colney : an old-fashioned straggling village on the river 
Colne. Here, there are many ancient inns; and on the 
right hand we passed a place of worship, presumably a 
meeting-house, which looked like a classic temple, seen 
through the wrong end of a telescope—a classic temple 
built of red brick, lavishly supplemented by vast slabs 
of masonry. 

“We'll lunch at the Fighting Cocks,” said Mr. Fair- 
field, when two miles further on we began to enter a 
region of villas, which was evidently an expansion of 
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the St. Albans which Bacon knew. “It was part of one 
of the monastery gates. I must ask the way to it. I 
know it’s quite near to the Abbey, though.” 

We were soon in the heart of the city; and at the 
corner of Holywell Hill, we dismounted and asked a 
policeman to direct us to the Fighting Cocks. “Straight 
on, and to the left, under the arch that was the old 
Abbey gate,” was his answer. 

Down High Street and George Street we went, both, 
I think, very much on the down grade; and not two 
minutes after leaving Holywell Hill, we saw the Abbey 
on our left, with the gate near its west front. 

““'There’s the Abbey,”’ said I to Parkin, as we turned 
the corner. ‘“‘ You can at least say you’ve seen it.” 

“Tm glad to see it,” he answered, grinning at the 
innuendo which my words conveyed. ‘I’m glad to see 
it, though it’s dumpier than I should have thought pos- 
sible—the front part, I mean. The tower, and the red- 
brick bit next to it, are all right. If we have a quarter 
of an hour to spare later, Ill go over it.” 

We rode under the groined roof of the old flint gate- 
house ; and, once more on the down grade, we passed 
into the lane on the other side. This ended at the 
Fighting Cocks: a quaint octagonal structure, built of 
wood and plaster, and asserting that it was the oldest 
inhabited house in England. From behind the wall 
opposite came the sound of a mill-race ; and just round 
the corner, was the mill-head and an expanse of water 
meadows, with some bleached masonry not far distant— 
ruins of Verulamium, the landlord told us. It was a 
prospect to linger over, but we had breakfasted at eight, 
and that was six hours ago. Even Mr. Fairfield turned 
back after a brief survey. 

An hour later, when we had lunched and rested in 
the garden of the Fighting Cocks, which overlooks the 
mill-head and the beautiful view beyond, the good man 
sat pondering, as if he had something on his mind. At 
last he turned to Parkin ; and at his opening words we 
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knew that inclination and duty had been at war within 
him, and that the higher part of his nature had triumphed. 

‘We ought to be moving to the Abbey,” he remarked, 
with brisk cheerfulness. “ ‘What says my Aisculapius, 
my Galen ?’” 

The person thus apostrophised uttered a grating 
chuckle. ‘‘I was just about to make the same pro- 
posal,” he said. ‘‘ But I meant to see Bacon’s monu- 
ment first, all the same. Always supposing that you 
don’t mind,” he added, turning to the present scribe. 

Mr. Fairfield was good enough to observe that he 
would answer for me, and that I should care nothing if 
we saw neither. He followed up this slander by likening 
“some people ”’ to the beasts that perish. 

We rode back through the monastery gate, and on 
to the point at which we had branched off. Here we 
turned to the left into Romeland Hill, and—downhill all 
the way—through Fishpool Street, to the river Var: 
a long stretch of seventeenth-century houses, ending at 
a bridge with tiny arches, and a dreaming pool overhung 
with chestnuts : a scene of old-world airiness and repose. 

Then—up-hill now—came St. Michael Street, with 
more old houses, and ending at the churchyard gate. 
We had had the church tower in sight from the river, 
onward. At the churchyard the road turned off to the 
right, and went, Mr. Fairfield said, to Gorhambury. 

He also told us that the church was Saxon, built 
upon a Roman foundation where once stood a temple 
to Apollo, 

““ Roman, these, I should have thought,” said Parkin, 
pointing to the narrow red bricks, set in the flintwork. 

“Then I dare say they were put in when the church 
was restored,’”’ answered Mr. Fairfield, with much acidity. 
“Tt’s just what a restorer would do. My guide-book 
says that the front part of the old gallery came from the 
Manor House at Gorhambury. That of course was re- 
moved and lost—in 1866, I think. But joking apart, 
these Roman bricks must be here, because the church 
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was built of materials quarried out of the ruins of 
Verulamium.” 

In a niche on the north side of the chancel is a life- 
sized figure of Bacon, cut in alabaster. He sits in a 
chair, his head turned to the left, and his cheek resting 
upon his hand. He wears a furred robe, open below his 
ruff, and showing doublet and trunks. Unfortunately 
the front view is impeded by a gas-standard, painted 
originally a vivid blue, but now oxidised to a decent 
russet. Mr. Fairfield waxed venomous upon the per- 
verse ingenuity of the restorer, who, with the whole 
church at his disposal, had put this gaslight in the one 
place where it must be a nuisance and an eyesore. 

““ Bang in front of the only thing worth seeing,” was 
Dr. Parkin’s comment. 

St. Michael’s follows the shabby—I think I might say 
the illegal—example of Stratford, in charging pilgrims 
an admission fee. 

“T can’t make much of the inscription,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, when his wrath, excited by the gas-standard, 
had cooled down, “‘ but there’s the Sic Sedebat, right 
enough. I dare say it’s true. The pose looks natural. 
What do you think of the Latin ? ” he added, seeing that 
the doctor was weighing it word by word. 

“‘ There’s nothing the matter with it—quite common- 
place though. The monument, I see, was erected by 
Thomas Meautys, his attendant.” 

“Sir Thomas Meautys, his secretary. A good and 
faithful man, I believe, though really, I know nothing 
about him, except that he put up this monument and 
was buried in the vault below—‘ he himself lies unsculp- 
tured, but not forgotten, at his master’s feet.’ That’s how 
Bishop Jebb puts it. It reminds one of Lockhart’s 
grave at Dryburgh. Bacon’s mother, too, is buried in 
this church—I dare say in the same vault. He refers to 
her in his will—‘ For my burial, I desire it may be St. 
Michael’s Church, near St. Albans: there was my mother 
buried, and it is the parish church of my mansion-house 
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of Gorhambury, and it is the only Christian church 
within the walls of Old Verulam.’ ” 

“Poor Meautys doesn’t seem to have an inscription 
of any kind,” said Parkin. 

“‘ Apparently not, but there used to be one. Basil 
Montague says that a plain stone records the fact that 
he lies at his master’s feet. I suppose that was cleared 
away by the restorers. This chancel was no doubt on 
a level with the church floor in Bacon’s time ; and when 
they raised it, Meautys’ stone had to go.” Mr. Fairfield 
cast a malevolent glance at the shiny pavement as he 
spoke. 

We found Sir Thomas Meautys’ tombstone a little 
later. It lies just below the chancel steps. The inscrip- 
tion is in a deplorable state. The name is decipherable, 
but the touching words which Basil Montague refers to 
are gone. 

“Are you wondering whether he wrote Shake- 
speare ?”’ I asked, when, having taken a turn round the 
church, Mr. Fairfield and I had come back to the monu- 
ment. He was in a brown study, stroking his chin and 
staring hard at the face. Parkin had disappeared to 
do something to his bicycle. 

My friend shook his head. ‘‘No; I never speculate 
about that. I’m not sure that I care very much. I 
can’t settle the question of the authorship of the Plays, 
so I’m content to forget it. I was thinking of Bacon 
quite apart from Shakespeare. I was thinking of the 
many sides he had to his character, and how he had 
always appealed to me, though I hadn’t the brains to 
understand more than one little corner of his mind. His 
philosophy’s beyond me-——all philosophy is, for that 
matter !—his law’s beyond me ; his scholarship’s beyond 
me—lI can’t even read his Latin. It’s only his English 
I can do any sort of justice to, and yet I’ve been a dis- 
ciple of his ever since I was a boy. Some of his sen- 
tences are so magnificent, they take one’s breath away. 
And think of his homely wisdom! Ill be bound it fell 
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from him in his common talk as easily as it flowed from 
his pen. One can fancy him dropping his pearls as he 
sat in his chair, like this. I’m thinking of the Essays 
more particularly. It’s a favourite book of yours, too.” 

“Yes; you found that out in Hatton Garden—on 
our first ramble together, when we were standing in the 
middle of the road.’ 4 

““T remember ; we talked about the flowers that were 
suited to the climate of London. Well, look at that 
book! It’s packed with wisdom. I can recall three or 
four aphorisms, offhand : 


* There is no such flatterer as a man’s self.’ 


‘He that hath wife and children hath given hostages 
to fortune.’ 


‘Money is like muck, not good except it be spread.’ 


‘For a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there 
is no love.’ 


What a cadence there is in that last one! Iwon’t attempt 
to repeat any of his gorgeous periods. I might spoil 
them—one’s memory isn’t to be trusted. But is there 
anything in the language—in prose, I mean—that can 
equal them? They’re so massive—so compact, and 
yet so rich in ornament. So wise, too. And the cadence 
—one can only feel that : there’s no describing it.” 

“Yes!” he muttered, his eyes glued upon the statue ; 
“ they take one’s breath away : 


‘I salute thee, Mantovano, I who loved thee since my 
day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man.’ ”’ 


Mr. Fairfield quoted no more poetry, but he stood as 
if rooted to the floor, and now and again I caught a 
murmur of rhythmical prose. Though he spoke under 


1 Rambles with an American, Ch. I. 
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his breath, I heard enough to know that he was re- 
hearsing some of the “‘ gorgeous periods’? which he held 
in so much reverence. 

‘* What, not done with it yet ?’ was Parkin’s greeting. 

The devotee smiled. “‘ At your age I should have 
done with it long ago, but at mine, a man likes to dwell 
upon a thing like this. He remembers that his first 
visit is almost certain to be his last. But, yes; I have 
done with it ; and now we'll get rid of the bicycles, and 
you shall have your hour in the Abbey.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 
(1820) 


Here’s the Old Red Lion, at Barnet, 
Blushing double-red, 

With the setting sun to dye him, 
And the traffic roaring by him 

Loud enough to wake the dead ! 
Such a stream as never fails ; 
Rolling through the northern dales ; 
Branching westward over Wales, 

On to Holyhead! On to Holyhead ! 


Cool and green the meadows lie ; 
Coach and carriage thunder by, 
Horn and bugle shrilling high, 
Collar-bells a-chime : 

Gigs and chaises, dusty-yellow, 
Each agog to pass its fellow ; 
Shadows resting long and mellow ; 
Summer at its prime. 

See the George and Comet meeting ! 
Lordly Jehus wave a greeting, 
Each man’s inner-self repeating— 
“Slap-up time !’ 


THE GREAT NORTH ROAD 


Who’s awa’ to Bonnie Scotland ?— 
Mail-bags spinning down ! 

Fare you weel, across the Border ; 
Coach and horses all in order, 

Royal arms and royal crown ! 
Though the way be long indeed, 
Thither, thither would I speed— 
Over Trent, and Tyne, and Tweed, 
Edinburgh town! Edinburgh town ! 


See the streams that ever flow ! 
Northward, southward, on they go ; 
Peer and peasant, high and low— 
Dandies d-la-mode, 

Sporting butchers, rough-and-tumble— 
Chaises rattle, wagons rumble, 
Weary postboys spur and grumble, 
Scowling at their load : 

From the tavern’s pleasant shelter, 
See the traffic, all a-welter : 
Hurry-scurry, helter-skelter— 
Great North Road! 
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CHAPTER XV 


PEPYS’S CHURCH 


“7 arn’r forgot your drink, Sir. No fear!” 

At Baker’s Chop-house in Change Alley, Mr. Fairfield 
had been waiting an unconscionable time for his 
“drink”; and now the waiter, coming near us with 
somebody else’s chop, had caught sight of the mute 
reproach in my friend’s eye. The injured innocence 
conveyed by the “ No fear!” was unmistakable. Mr. 
Fairfield must understand that ever since his half-pint 
of ale had been ordered, it had filled the waiter’s mind 
to the exclusion of everything else: if he had been so 
unjust as to suppose that it had been forgotten, he 
ought to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

We both laughed, and John, or Thomas, his pur- 
pose accomplished, acknowledged our appreciation of his 
falsehood by a beaming smile. One minute later, the 
ale made its appearance in a pewter vessel, accompanied 
by a long and tapering glass. 

““ A waiter of the old type, and a bit of a humorist,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, as he poured out a glassful of the 
amber fluid, and held it up to the light. ‘‘ Wonderful 
stuff the ale one gets at these City chop-houses!” he 
added, smacking his lips, after a relishing taste. 

“Waiters don’t ripen under five-and-forty,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m afraid the old sort is dying out. How 
I used to wonder what they were like, before I came 
across for the first time! Dd read Somebody’s Luggage, 
you see!” 

The waiter Christopher of that Christmas Number 


happened to be an old friend of mine, and we proceeded 
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to compare our recollections of the wonderful sketch of 
waiterhood with which he opens the budget. 

“Tve met several of that type,” I remarked, when 
the subject was growing threadbare, “but only one, 
I think, who would have ventured to discuss shooting 
with 4 country customer as Christopher did.” 

“T remember—whether grouse were strong on the 
wing, or the pheasants were shy or bold; he knowing 
nothing about game, except when it was cooked. I re- 
member! And there was another British waiter I read 
about when I was young—William of the Cheshire Cheese 
in Fleet Street— 


*O, William of the Cheshire Cheese, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When tuppence soothes thy angry brow 
A ministering angel thou!’ 


E. L. Blanchard wrote that, I think—I daresay I don’t 
quote it exactly. I never saw the illustrious William. 
When I went to the Cheshire Cheese for the first time, I 
inquired after him, and lo, he was dead!” 

“TI remember him—a little, lame old man, with pale 
yellow hair and whiskers: sideboards you call them. 
Rather a vinegary little man, I fancy. I took care never 
to cross him. Quite an institution he was. He never 
favoured me with any confidences, but I used to hear 
him talking to his old customers.” 

“ He’d been at the Cheshire Cheese a long time ?” 

“Forty years, I believe. I remember hearing him 
tell someone that when he first went there, a steak was 
tenpence and a chop sevenpence. That couldn’t have 
been much later than the “forties. He attributed the 
rise in prices to the increase of the population, I re- 
member. He died in 1892.” 

“ How do you recollect 4” 

“T can fix the date, as we say in the Law. I needn’t 
tell you how; but I know it was near the end of 1892 
that I dropped in at the Cheshire Cheese one evening, 
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and Cole, the old man’s successor, told me that he had 
died that last Easter. He had fairly withered away— 
from old age, I suppose. Cole had seen him a week or 
two before the end. He’d been ill at home for some 
time then. _He was much worried about the fixing of 
a new boiler at the Cheese. He was sure it wouldn’t be 
fixed right, if he wasn’t there to superintend. He 
simply couldn’t believe that the place could go on with- 
out him. He was a genuine relic of the old schooi.”’ 

‘And you’ve known many such,” said my friend, 
somewhat enviously. 

** Half a dozen, perhaps. But only one of them ever 
hailed me as a friend out-of-doors. That was Thomas, 
one of the head-waiters at Simpson’s in the Strand— 
he’s dead now! I came upon him near Broad Street 
Station, one night at Christmastide, perhaps twenty years 
ago. He was arm in arm with Mrs. Thomas. He was 
very anxious to treat me to a brandy-and-soda.” 

** And did he ?” 

“No: I had a train to catch. But he knew that my 
excuse was genuine. I made that quite plain to him. 
I was fond of Thomas: I wouldn’t have hurt his feelings 
for the world. I valued the welcome he always gave 
me. It cheered one a little after a hard day, to get a 
welcome with one’s dinner.” 

“T know; I know,” answered Mr. Fairfield. He has 
his domesticities in Chicago, but he is a lonely man on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the humorist who had not forgotten the “ drink.” 
A confidential whisper that the stilton was in prime 
condition tempted my companion to order some. While 
he consumed it, and lingered over the last half-glass of 
his ale, my thoughts went back to the days of my youth, 
and the hours I had spent in the old dining-room at 
Simpson’s. 

“ You’re smiling at something,”’ said my friend. 

““T was just thinking of the time when I was a Volun- 
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teer—a, private in the ‘ Artists.’ We used to ‘ dismiss’ at 
Waterloo Station sometimes. That would be latish on a 
Saturday evening—after eight, perhaps. At that hour 
one didn’t care to change before dining, and Simpson’s 
was quite near. I never managed to get to my usual 
seat unseen by Thomas. His eagle eye always spotted 
me on the threshold. He was with me in a moment, 
politely insistent upon burdening himself with my rifle. 
He was a large sleek man with very black hair: nearly 
sixty, [suppose. He used to put that rifle on his shoulder 
at a very obtuse angle—the butt stuck-out at the full 
length of his arm—and he used to precede me up the 
room. The whole length of the room it was, and I in 
uniform, remember! He walked in front, his eyes 
staring straight before him, and his legs moving like a 
pair of stilts. That was his notion of the goose-step. 
Once or twice he departed from this military stalk, and 
frolicked in front of me like a playful elephant. But 
whether he stalked or he danced, a more absurd piece 
of buffoonery you never saw.” 

“Used you to blush 2?” 

“T don’t think so. I didn’t exactly like the per- 
formance, but, really, it was worth a little annoyance to 
see that huge, elderly man, in immaculate attire, making 
such a baby of himself. And, after all, there weren’t 
many diners at that hour. And they were all men who 
were used to Thomas’s little eccentricities. It wasn’t as 
trying to one’s dignity as you might suppose. And 
besides, I felt that it was my own fault. A friend of 
mine—he’s a K.C. now, and a Bencher of his Inn—used 
to draw Thomas out—to encourage him to air his views 
upon life and morals—and I used to join in. We were 
both young in those days. Thomas had a stock of 
aphorisms a 

** Like Bacon.” 

“Exactly like Bacon. They were such good aphor- 
isms, too: quite Shakespearean some of them. But 
they weren’t all food for babes.” 
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“T understand,” said Mr. Fairfield, laughing. And 
presently he added, “‘ Most unseemly !”’ and he laughed 
again. ‘‘ Was it Thomas who would have asked if the 
grouse were strong on the wing ? ” he inquired. 

“Yes; that was Thomas. But before he had gone 
far, he’d have boasted that he’d never seen a grouse 
uncooked. Or he’d have given a burlesque display of 
letting-off a gun—holding it against his breast-bone, or 
training it like a cannon. That was Thomas’s way. 
He was such a privileged person that he could make fun 
of his customers. One of his favourite jokes was to tell 
a new-comer that he had been ‘ edicated at Eton.’ He'd 
say this as if it were the most natural thing in the world 
—and yet confidentially, you understand ! The customer 
would feel a little awkward. He’d be surprised—very 
much surprised—and he’d try not to show it, so as 
not to hurt Thomas’s feelings. Then Thomas would 
wink his eye—‘ But it wasn’t Eton College, Sir, it was 
the parish school. Bless you, I had no edication at all!’ ” 

‘“* He simply laid a trap; and he took care to choose 
someone who'd fall into it ?” 

“Precisely! And he never mistook his man. No- 
body could reach Thomas’s position—a head-waiter’s is 
a very responsible post—nobody could rise to that, 
without being something of a diplomatist. Thomas 
never gave offence. Once though, he rather astonished 
a client of mine whom I’d taken to Simpson’s. I was 
on my best behaviour, for my client was a person with 
a very sufficient sense of his own importance : an elderly 
pundit from one of the manufacturing towns in the 
North: a little pompous, and used to a good deal of 
local incense. ‘Is the salmon good, Thomas?’ I in- 
quired, with much dignity. Thomas’s manner was over- 
poweringly respectful, and his gravity was funereal, but 
the matter of his answer was a little odd—‘ The salmon, 
Sir? The salmon’s jam—real raspberry !’” 

“ He thought that your dignity wanted taking down 
a peg or two ?” 
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“I don’t know. I rather wondered at the time why 
he did it. By-the-bye, he used to tell me and my legal 
friend some weird stories of Simpson’s customers, the 
half-crown diners. There was a lady—Thomas learnt 
about her from his colleague upstairs—a lady who was so 
fond of roast fowl that she never consumed less than a 
whole bird—that and a competent allowance of bath- 
chap. But the champion feeder was a retired naval 
officer. His usual meal was five platefuls of the joint, 
vegetables in proportion, and a good dig into the cheese. 
He washed this down with what Thomas sarcastically 
called, ‘a nice glass of cold water.’ Thomas used to 
speak of that water with bated breath. The half- 
crown’s worth of food was a joke—Simpson’s could afford 
to laugh at that—but the water was beyond a joke. It 
was a fraud upon the house, and an outrage upon the 
man’s own stomach. A sort of poison, in fact.” 

“‘ Were these yarns true ?” 

““T verily believe they were. I never saw the lady, 
but I often saw the naval officer. A tall, lean old gentle- 
man—dead now, years ago! His progress through his 
five platefuls was reported to us many a time. One 
night Thomas came up, almost bursting with delight— 
the gorger had broken his own record. He had con- 
sumed his usual meal, and had paid his bill. But ‘he 
met the loin of pork on his way out ’—those were Thomas’s 
words—and there, on the opposite side of the room, 
was the old gentleman, back in his seat, with the loin 
of pork being carved at his elbow.” 

‘And now,” said Mr. Fairfield, “I think we had 
better be moving, for I have an impression that St. 
Olave’s is only open for an hour or two in the afternoon.” 

We had journeyed to the City to see Pepys’s church ; 
and at my suggestion we had started early, in order to 
lunch at Baker’s—one of the few old City chop-houses 
still in existence—on the way. Mr. Fairfield had pricked 
up his ears at the mention of Change Alley. He had 
muttered something about the South Sea Bubble, and 
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had left me, eager to glean information about Baker’s. 
When I next saw him, he produced an extract from a 
list of Old London signs, compiled by Hilton Price,’ 
from which it appeared that the house was formerly 
known as the Rummer Tavern, and that shortly after 
1695, one Baker, supposed to be a clockmaker, had 
opened a coffee-house there. 

On the afternoon of our visit, we had lunched in the 
ground-floor room of the old house in Change Alley, on 
chops cooked within sight, over a fire of coal and coke 
judiciously mingled. Where we sat had once been the 
yard, or, possibly, a garden in which the original Baker 
had smoked his pipe and cultivated his roses, in William 
the Third’s reign. 

It was past two o’clock when we turned out of the 
chop-house. Lombard Street and Fenchurch Street were 
beginning to settle down to the repose which from Satur- 
day afternoon till Monday morning wraps the City like 
a garment. A few paces beyond Mincing Lane we dived 
down Star Alley, and into the close where stands the 
tower of All Hallows’ Staining. The body of the church 
was pulled down in 1870: the year in which the benefice 
was united with that of St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 

This close—the site of a parish church and church- 
yard—is one of the many surprises which lie hidden 
beyond the brick and mortar of our City streets: quiet 
nooks approached by bye-ways which give no hint of 
what lies beyond. Here, a few paces from Fenchurch 
Street, was a grey tower, four hundred years old, stand- 
ing in a garden, and overshadowed by tall plane-trees. 

“Tm glad it has been saved,” said Mr. Fairfield. 
“The old church fell down in 1674. The sexton was 
digging a grave near the wall, but he took warning and 
escaped. Strype says he ‘conveyed himself hastily 
away.’ Rather quaint that—it sounds so leisurely! It 
was the rebuilt church that was pulled down in 1870. 


1 “Signs of Old London,” by Hilton Price: London Topographical 
Records, vol. v. p. 175. 
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It’s queer to think that the roots of these trees are about 
the bones of at least twenty generations of citizens, 
buried under this garden. Stow speaks of a monument 
in the old church, dated 1244, and I believe it has been 
suggested that there was a church here in Saxon times.” 

The other end of Star Alley gives upon Mark Lane, 
and a little lower down, on the opposite side of the 
way is Hart Street. St. Olave’s stands at the south-east 
corner, with its east side and churchyard fronting upon 
Seething Lane, which runs southwards just beyond it, 
and ends at Great Tower Street, nearly opposite Beer 
Lane. Hart Street is only some forty paces long; 
broad for its length, and leading into Crutched Friars. 
The north front of St. Olave’s abuts upon the pavement. 
As we approached from the opposite side of the way, 
we could see above the powdering stonework the tall 
warehouses of Seething Lane, and a few paces onward 
brought into view the squat tower, with its bell-turret 
and projecting clock. This tower is of brick. 

Guided by my companion, we crossed over; and 
turning down Seething Lane, we made our way past the 
east window of St. Olave’s to the churchyard just beyond. 

“That’s what Dickens mentions in The Uncommercial 
Traveller,” said my friend, pointing to the gate. “‘ Do 
you see those ‘skulls and cross-bones, larger than life, 
wrought in stone’? That’s what he calls them. He 
says he came here in a thunderstorm at midnight, to 
see how they looked under those conditions. He came 
in a cab. You can read about it in the paper called 
‘The City of the Absent.’ ” 

The churchyard is a small place, hemmed in by 
modern buildings on the south and west sides, and 
bounded by the church on the north. Through the rail- 
ings one could see that there were tombstones standing 
pretty thickly above the grass, with straggling lime-trees 
over them, and one could also see the path by which 
worshippers from Seething Lane used to enter the church 
through a door near the tower. 
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“In Pepys’s time,” said Mr. Fairfield, ‘“‘ there was an 
entrance to the right of that door—between those two 
big windows, and pretty high up in the wall, I suppose. 
Tt led to the Navy Office Pew. You got to it by a flight 
of stairs, built against the side of the church and covered 
in. That pew was the most interesting thing in the 
whole place.” 

“* So it’s gone 2?” 

“Oh yes. Nearly sixty years ago. Inside there’s a 
memorial to Pepys on the wall, behind where it used 
to be. Tl tell you more about that pew after you’ve 
seen the church. I wanted to show you this gate, so 
that you might know how he went in. The Navy Office 
was on the other side of the way, where those six-storeyed 
warehousesare. Horrid eyesores; aren’tthey ? Pepys’s 
official residence fronted on this Lane. He and his wife 
took possession in July 1660. That was the month after 
he got his first appointment. A queer name it had— 
Clerk of the Acts. This Lane is so narrow that I think 
the building-line must be the same as it was in his time. 
The Navy Office came down more than a hundred years 
ago. It was a big place with a courtyard and a garden. 
Mr. Wheatley says that Nelson’s uncle lived there, 
and that Nelson lived with him. I suppose they went 
to St. Olave’s. Perhaps, by-the-bye, we had better be 
going there.” 

The six-storeyed warehouses stop short of the top of 
Seething Lane. The corner house is a tavern of very 
fair antiquity, called the Globe. At the time of our 
visit, it exhibited a placard vaunting its one-shilling 
dinners, and conveying an alluring promise of steak and 
kidney pudding on Fridays. Another advertisement 
gave notice that port or sherry, “‘a very fine wine,” was 
on sale at threepence a glass. 

The entrance to St. Olave’s is in Hart Street. One 
goes down three steps, and through a swing door on the 
right, and emerges upon the north-west corner. The 
church is of no great size, and apart from the baptistry 
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and choir-vestry, it is apparently a perfect square. There 
is painted glass in some of the windows, and there are 
touches of gold upon the nave roof, but what first strikes 
the visitor is an antique air of grey austerity and repose, 
coupled with a sense of coolness: not the damp coolness 
of a vault, but a dry airiness suggestive of cleanliness and 
ventilation. But when one comes to saunter round, it 
is the memorials to the dead that are most noticeable. 
There are monuments and tablets everywhere, and one’s 
feet are on gravesall the time. And yet—owing, perhaps, 
to its small dimensions, and the mellowing influence of 
nearly five centuries—there is a certain homeliness 
about St. Olave’s. It looks like a parish church which 
still serves its purpose. One can forget that nowadays 
its rector is a shepherd without a flock, and can think 
of it as in the old time: a place warm with human 
affections, rooted in the fibres of the home-life—birth, 
marriage, and death—the meeting-ground of friends and 
neighbours, where rich ahd poor worshipped together 
from the cradle to the grave. 

The Pepys memorial is on the wall of the south 
aisle, between the two main windows. Through an open 
section of one of these we could see the foliage of the 
churchyard trees, moving in the sunshine. The memo- 
rial is a handsome and artistic composition, and contains 
a medallion portrait of Pepys: a very pleasing repre- 
sentation of him as a young man..: 

“T can never see that memorial without laughing,” 
said Mr. Fairfield. “‘It reminds me of something that 
happened at the unveiling. That was in 1884. Lowell 
was our minister at the time, and he delivered a very 
characteristic oration on Pepys—as good a sketch of the 
man as I’ve ever come across: neat and humorous, and 
none too long. Of course it was literary, and all about 
Pepys of the Diary. For some reason or other, this gave 
offence to one of the personages who represented the 
City Company of which Samuel was a past-master—the 
Clothworkers. When this great man’s turn came, he 
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thought proper to observe that it was as a Citizen and 
Clothworker that ‘we ’—meaning, I suppose, his Com- 
pany—held Pepys in most esteem, and he said it in 
such an aggressive way that Lowell turned as red as a 
turkey-cock.. He wondered what he had done amiss. 
I had the story from an eye-witness who mimicked 
the City gentleman. It was natural enough for 
Lowell to be taken aback for the moment, but Ill be 
bound he saw the joke afterwards. Could anyone 
believe that even a City father could make such an ass 
of himself ? ” 

“And had Pepys any record at all as a Citizen of 
London ?” I asked. 

‘He was treasurer to Christ’s Hospital, and I believe 
he did something for that foundation. But he wasn’t a 
Gresham, or a Whittington ; and as for his services to the 
Clothmakers’ Company, all I know is that he gave it a 
loving-cup, and I daresay he was kind enough to eat 
many a good dinner at its expense.” 

“The entrance from the churchyard,” continued 
Mr. Fairfield, “‘ was where that memorial is—there or 
thereabouts. The pew was in the front of the aisle— 
across the middle arch. That’s a bust of Mrs. Pepys, 
up in the corner of the chancel yonder. Do you see 
how the head’s turned, so as to look across the church 
to where the pew was? That was a rather poetical 
thought. I suppose it was Samuel’s—but it seems 
beyond him, somehow. She was only nine-and-twenty 
when she died. She was married at fifteen. Pepys 
was as poor as a church mouse then. The young people 
had hard times together. But she was only nineteen 
when he was made Clerk of the Acts, so we needn’t 
pity her much for those early days. Pepys was stingy 
to her in a way when their ship came home, but they 
kept a good house and a good table. She wasn’t pinched 
as a housewife, and that means a good deal to some 
women. I don’t think one need pity her much, except 
that she died so young. And I don’t know that we need 
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pity the dead, young or old : it’s those they leave behind 
that want the pity. And yet—and yet i 

Mr. Fairfield broke off ; and leaving my side he twice 
walked the length of the church, his hands clasped behind 
him, and a set look upon his face. He was thinking of 
another wife who had died young. All unawares he 
had stirred a memory of the past, and he wanted to be 
alone for a little while. When he rejoined me, I professed 
to be so interested in the memorial that he could fairly 
assume that I had not noticed his absence. But he 
preferred to take me into his confidence. 

“You needn’t be afraid to talk about Mrs. Pepys,” 
he said cheerfully. 

“You were beginning to tell me about the Navy ° 
Pew.” 

“TI was going to say that the removal of that pew 
was one of the worst outrages ever perpetrated upon a 
church. I daresay it was ugly; I daresay it offended 
against every canon of ecclesiological taste, but it was 
interesting. That’s a weak word, but on the spur of the 
moment I can’t think of a better. Anyone who has read 
the Diary has quite a store of memories of that pew. 
I’ve got a note about it here.” 

““ Pepys seems to have come here first, on Sunday, 
the 19th of August, 1660,” he resumed, as soon as the 
scrap of paper had been found. “ That was rather more 
than a month after he had taken up his residence in 
Seething Lane. On the first of the intervening Sundays, 
he ‘looked into several churches’; on the second and 
fourth he went to ‘ Whitehall Chappell,’ and on the third 
he went to St. Margaret’s, Westminster. On his first 
Sunday here, he and his colleagues, Batten and Penn, 
demanded a pew of the churchwardens. That demand 
seems to have been the object of the visit, but they 
stayed to the service. Mr. Mills, ‘a very good preacher,’ 
officiated. He was the rector. His dust lies just below 
us—we’re standing on his gravestone. Pepys and the 
other two came again on the following Friday, to look 
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out a place for the pew, ‘ and did find one.’ By the 11th 
of November ‘the new gallery,’ as Pepys calls it, was 
used for the first time—‘ not being yet quite finished,’ 
saith the record. Mrs. Pepys was not present. Mr. 
Mills ‘ read all the Common Prayer’ that morning. On 
the Sunday before, he ‘did begin to nibble at it,’ by 
reciting the Gloria after the Psalms.” 

“The rule of the Saints wasn’t quite over, I suppose.” 

““No doubt. Well, Mrs. Pepys was in that pew on 
the 18th of November. She and Lady Batten both sat 
in it for the first time. Mrs. P. wore black patches, I 
think. She wore them first—with her lord’s permission, 
at all events—a fortnight before, and he thought they 
-made her look ‘ very pretty.’ Isn’t it odd to know such 
trifles about a lady who has been in her grave—under 
the altar there—more than two hundred years ? ” 

“One can’t make much of that bust except that it’s 
smiling ; it’s so high up,” said J, turning round to have 
another look at it, “but I don’t see much beauty in 
the face.” 

“No. But she was pretty. And we know a lot about 
her in other ways. She was French on her father’s 
side—he was Sieur de St. Michel. A capable housewife 
and musical: not so musical as Pepys, though. She 
learnt one or two instruments to please him. She had 
a bad ear for singing. She painted, too—very well, 
Pepys thought. She wasn’t much of an accountant— 
he seems to have been horrified when she confessed that 
if she found herself out in her accounts, she added 
“something to other things to make it.’ Rather absurd 
that, seeing she was only three-and-twenty. That pew 
was decorated with rosemary and bay at Christmas- 
time. On the Sunday before their first Christmas Day 
in Seething Lane—that was the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber, 1660—she stayed away to grapple with a ‘ great 
turkey.’ When Samuel got home, he found that she 
and the maid, “ with much ado had made shift ’ to split 
it. The turkey was so great, or the splitting took so 
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long, that dinner wasn’t ready till two o’clock—at least 
an hour and a half late, I suppose. There’s one more 
touch about that pew, in my note. At the end of 1663 
Mrs. Pepys began to assert her right to sit above Mrs. 
Penn. Hitherto she had waived this, not out of love 
for Mrs. Penn apparently, but as an affront to Lady 
Batten. Why this would be an affront I don’t know, 
but I daresay it can be learned from the Diary. So far 
as I can make out, that pew was cleared away in the 
early fifties, and the then rector was the instigator of 
the outrage. His successor was Dr. Povah, who wrote a 
great book on the church—the book on it, infact. Povah 
was as blind as the other man to the enormity of that 
removal. This is what he says: 


‘The church underwent considerable alteration and im- 
provement during the incumbency of Rev. John Letts, and 
principally, as I have been informed, at his suggestion, two 
cumbrous galleries in the north and south aisles were 
removed (1853-4).’ 


He actually puts the fact on record as a sort of tribute 
to the Vandal’s memory. Isn’t it horrible ?” 

“* Perhaps the galleries were rotten.” 

““T don’t see why we should make that assumption, 
seeing that Povah only says that they were unsightly. 
Oh no; they were cleared away because they spoilt 
the look of the arches. That was the opinion then, and 
I daresay it’s the opinion now. But a hundred years 
hence, architects will be putting up galleries, because 
they’re so ornamental. There’s no real canon in such 
matters. But even if it was right to clear away the 
galleries, Letts might have left the Navy Pew. It only 
filled up one arch—the middle arch of the three. He 
might have let it alone. It was the most interesting 
thing in his church, except, perhaps, the bust that looked 
towards it. What did it matter whether one twopenny- 
halfpenny arch was blocked up, or left open? The 
country swarms with Gothic arches, but the Navy Pew 
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of Pepys’s Diary—the pew that Nelson sat in—was 
unique.” 

Mr. Fairfield paused and wiped his brow, but he had 
not yet finished with the Rev. Dr. Povah. 

“That Povah was a law unto himself,’ he continued. 
“So far as I can make out, it was he who had the old 
chancel-gates cleared away, and the present rail—it’s of 
the usual curtain-pole variety—put up. We'll look at 
it presently ; and I'll show you the old gates—they form 
part of the two first-rows of choir-desks now—and you 
can judge what a bad business the alteration was. And 
I can show you some of the carved-wood of the old 
pews—it’s been worked into the modern seats. The rest 
of the old stuff was carted away as rubbish. And I can 
show you the old communion-table. It stands near the 
present ‘altar,’ and it looks rather like an old-fashioned 
card-table. There’s a certain interest attaching to it. 
In 1681 Pepys thought it well to get a certificate of his 
Protestantism. This certificate shows that even down 
to that date—he had left the parish eight years before— 
he had been a frequent and regular communicant at 
St. Olave’s. So he must have often knelt at that table. 
It’s supposed to date back to 1640.” 

‘“ Where is he buried ? ” I asked. 

Mr. Fairfield led me to the altar-rail—which, by-the- 
bye, is not unlike a curtain-pole—and pointed to the 
left-hand corner of the chancel. 

*““ It’s somewhere about there,” he said. ‘‘ His coffin 
and his wife’s are both in that vault. The late beadle 
of this church saw those coffins, when the chancel was 
altered, more than forty years ago. The vault was 
opened then. He died quite recently ; but unluckily I 
never came across him. The story is that he saw Pepys, 
and that the body was well-preserved ; but on contact 
with the air it crumbled away before his eyes. Pepys 
must have been quite familiar with these little, red, kneel- 
ing figures on the left—the monument was there years 
before his time. He must have stood close to them 
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when his wife was buried. They’re the brothers Bayning. 
Those red gowns are aldermen’s gowns—Povah says so.” 

Some distance above the Baynings is the bust of Mrs. 
Pepys. This forms part of a large monument, wrought 
in black and white marble, inscribed with much Latinity 
and adorned with the Pepys’ coat of arms. It is an 
imposing thing in its way, but undertakerish to a modern 
eye. 

“Tt must have cost a mint of money; and Samuel 
was a careful soul,” observed my friend. ‘‘ One’s in- 
clined to wonder whether an uneasy conscience hadn’t 
something to do with it. I can’t help thinking that if 
the Diary went down late enough, there would be some 
rather piquant reading in connection with that bust. 
We should have been told all about the motives that 
brought it into existence. It’s a thousand pities the 
Diary stops at the end of May 1669; but really, now 
that I’ve read Mr. Wheatley’s edition, I’m afraid that a 
good deal of the later part would have been unfit for 
publication. Some of Mr. Wheatley’s new matter is 
very ugly reading; and with Mrs. Pepys removed from 
the scene, there’s no knowing what we should have 
been let in for. And Samuel was a regular church-goer, 
and a frequent communicant! Well, well; one mustn’t 
be self-righteous, and it isn’t fair to judge the seven- 
teenth century by modern standards. He was a man 
of coarse fibre, but it would be quite wrong to call him 
a hypocrite.” 

We finished our perambulation of St. Olave’s by going 
through the south door into the churchyard, and reading 
the inscription cut upon the wall, between the two 
windows: “‘ Entrance to the South Gallery, and the 
Navy Office Pew, often mentioned in the Diary of Samuel 
Pepys.” There being no one to say us nay, we pro- 
ceeded to take a turn or two up and down the churchyard 
path. 

“ T’ve sometimes wondered,” said my friend, “‘ whether 
Pepys ever came here after he grew old. He was only 
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forty-nine when he got that certificate, but he had turned 
seventy when he died in 1703. He was fifty-seven when 
he lost the secretaryship. That was in 1689—just after 
the Revolution. He died at Clapham, in what Evelyn 
called ‘a very noble and sweet place.’ He was buried 
in the chancel here at nine o’clock on a June night. 
He was quite a personage during his later years—a very 
different Mr. Pepys from Lord Sandwich’s protégé of the 
Restoration time. I said just now that he was a man 
of coarse fibre. That I stand by, but I’m not blind to 
his good qualities—and they were many. I think he 
must have been pretty tired of the world by the time 
he’d done with it. I daresay he was often bored after 
he lost his office, and I’m afraid he had a good deal of 
pain near the end. JI wonder whether he ever came here 
in those last days, and sat in that pew.” 

“With the bust looking down on him from the 
corner ?” 

“Yes, that was what I had in mind. The Navy Pew 
would be a place of many memories to Samuel Pepys.” 

When we returned to the church, my friend planted 
himself under the middle arch, midway between the 
columns which in former days were spanned by the 
Navy Pew, and he stood there musing, with his eyes 
fixed upon the bust. 

“Yes,” he said a little later, when we had reached 
the door leading out into Hart Street, and he was taking 
a last look at Mrs. Pepys’s corner of the chancel—“ yes ; 
this church must have been a place of many memories 
to the man of seventy. Poor Samuel! Whatever his 
frailties may have been, one has to thank him for many 
happy hours.” 

“And now,” he continued, “‘ we had better go on to 
Holy Trinity. I said we’d be there at about four.” 
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POSTSCRIPT 


THE NAVY PEW 
(May, 1703) 


A stranger sat in the Navy Pew, 
But he seemed to know it well ; 
He took no heed of the parson’s rede 
As the sermon rose and fell ; 
His eyes were fixed on the chancel bust, 
And O, but his sands were few ! 
For all could see, though the church was dim, 
He was livid-faced, he was shrunk of limb, 
And Death looked out from the eyes of him 
Who sat in the Navy Pew. 


The best of friends to a lonely man 
Whose life was a gnawing pain ! 
He had drunk his fill of its good and ill, 
And the cup was hard to drain ; 
On a sleepless bed, as the dawn stole in 
And he tossed him to and fro, 
He had made resolve, ere the day was o’er 
He would seek the church of his youth once more, 
And gaze upon her who had gone before 
In the long, long years ago. 


A chirp of birds, a rustle of leaves 
Came in at the window pane, 
With the distant chink of a curb or link 
From his carriage in the Lane : 
He caught no breath of the sounds without, 
No word of the parson’s theme ; 
His years had flown as the shadows fly ; 
He was back once more in the days gone by 
When the blood was warm, when the pulse beat high— 
And SH was there in his dream ! 


Merry, and loving, brisk, and gay, 
With a touch of the foreign grace ; 

And memory told of a lovelier mould 
Than the marble’s smiling face. 
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She was only a girl from first to last, 
With whims in her busy head— 
The April child of a southern line, 
Who wore black patches to make her fine : 
The lass he buried at twenty-nine, 
As the chancel record said ! 


He lived again, with her hand in his, 
Through years that were always May ; 

He only thought of the joy they brought, 
For that is an old man’s way. 

He might have thought of his own misdeeds, 
But his mind was a blank thereon ; 

So conscience slept in the dreaming brain : 

He was old no more, he was free from pain, 

And he basked in the sunshine once again 
Of the happy years agone. 


The eyes that looked from the chancel bust 
Were bent on the dreamer’s place, 
And, unaware in his rapture there, 
He smiled in the smiling face. 
The parson’s glass ran out at the hour, 
And he turned the same anew ; 
The sun was down, and the stars a-peep ; 
The good man’s voice it was low and deep 
And SamMvuEL Pepys dropped asleep ° 
As he sat in the Navy Pew. 


CHAPTER XVI 
HOLY TRINITY, MINORIES, AND TOWER HILL 


A visit to the disused church of Holy Trinity, Minories, 
was included in our programme for that afternoon. My 
friend, in his anxiety that I should see all that was to 
be seen there, had made arrangements that the place 
should be open, and that the mummified head, which 
to most visitors is its principal attraction, should be on 
view. 

*‘T had a devil of a job to get into that church, when 
I hunted it out rather more than a year ago,” he said. 
“There was a board outside which gave notice that the 
keys were with somebody—I forget the name, so I’ll call 
him Johnson—at some number in Crown Place, Aldgate. 
Well, I knew that the Minories ran into Aldgate, so I 
went on to the corner where St. Botolph stands. Here 
I was told to go east —‘ straight on, and down by Barnes’s 
bootshop,’ was the exact direction.” 

‘“‘ Barnes’s bootshop,” said I. ‘‘ No doubt you looked 
in and asked if he ever got back that gander ?”’ 

This was a small joke after Mr. Fairfield’s own heart. 
He stopped dead and burst out laughing. 

“<* When we lived at Henley, Barnes’s gander was stole 
by tinkers,’”’ he repeated with great enjoyment. ‘‘ And 
I never thought of that! No, I didn’t interview Barnes. 
And when one comes to think of it, that theft must have 
happened more than a hundred years ago: Mr. F.’s 
Aunt was evidently recalling an incident of her youthful 
days. I don’t think it would have been justifiable to 
worry Barnes with any inquiries.” 

** And besides,’ he Went. on, *“T don’t think I found 
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that bootshop. To the best of my recollection, I had to 
ask the way again. But I found Crown Court at last, 
and I went to the right number. Here I was met by the 
distressing intélligence that Johnson was dead. And 
what was more, it seemed clear that he had taken the 
key with him. The good lady whom I saw was quite 
sure that nobody had it now. We had quite a long talk, 
and I learnt a good deal about the departed, but there 
was no getting upon the track of the key. Just as I was 
going, however, she suggested that perhaps ‘the nurse, 
next door,’ might know something about it. Fortunately 
‘the nurse’ was at home—the parish nurse, I suppose 
she was. She, too, seemed satisfied that the key and 
Johnson had departed together, but she advised me— 
as a sort of forlorn hope, you understand—to apply to 
Mrs. James, ‘in Norwich Court, near the Mint.’ ” 

‘“* But surely you could have asked at St. Botolph’s. 
Isn’t that the parent church ? ” 

“Oh, Pd nothing particular to ‘do that afternoon, 
and I like poking about places, and seeing the people 
who live there, if there’s a decent excuse for one’s in- 
quiries. I thanked the nurse, and made my way back 
to the Minories : I knew they came out somewhere near 
the Mint. I asked a postman where Norwich Court was, 
and he said it was in Upper East Smithfield, and it was 
“a funny place to find.’ Well, to cut the story short, I 
found Upper East Smithfield—it’s close to the Mint: 
you cross the road that leads to the Tower Bridge, and 
there’s the Mint in front of you, with Upper East Smith- 
field running past it. Crown Court is a little way down 
on the left-hand side—a narrow slit leading into a cooper’s 
yard, full of barrels. It’s what one may call a Quilpish 
sort of place. I was rather glad to see it.”’ 

** And did you get the key ?”’ 

“Oh no! Mrs. James’s house was locked up; so I 
consoled myself by strolling across Tower Bridge, and 
pottering about the Borough. Later on, I wrote to the 
minister of St. Botolph ; and he was courteous enough 
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to have Holy Trinity opened for me one afternoon, and 
he had the head sent down for my inspection. It’s kept 
at the parish church now—there, or somewhere near it. 
At the vicarage perhaps.” 

It was in Crutched Friars that Mr. Fairfield began the 
story of his adventures in search of the key, and we had 
almost reached our destination by the time he had 
finished it. The distance from Hart Street to the dis- 
used church cannot be more than a quarter of a mile. 
The way lies through a region of bonded warehouses. 
Crutched Friars is the continuation of Hart Street ; 
John Street runs out of the Friars on the right, and 
ends at the Minories. 

“Stow calls the Minories ‘a long continual street,’ ”’ 
said my friend, pointing to right and left. ‘It runs to 
Aldgate. He says that the abbey called the Minories 
was founded in 1293. There was a highway here at 
that time. Stow raked up a deed of 1303, which de- 
scribed the abbey as being ‘near unto the King’s street 
or highway.’ In his time the abbey ground—that’s the 
side of the way opposite us—was covered with ‘ store- 
houses for armour and habiliments of war, with divers 
workhouses serving to the same purpose.’ The place 
was, of course, a sort of dependency of the Tower. These 
trees at the bottom there, on our right, are in the Tower 
grounds. Ever since I was a boy, the Tower has given 
me a creepy feeling—I daresay Ainsworth’s novel was 
the beginning of it. It’s an awful place— with many 
a foul and midnight murder fed.” Even now I have a 
sense of oppression whenever I see it. Stow mentions 
Holy Trinity Church—‘a small parish church for in- 
habitants of the close, called St. Trinities.’ ”’ 

“Ts that the church we’re going to ?” 

“No; our church only dates from about 1706. 
But in one of the walls you can see a bit of the old 
church. Or stay! perhaps it’s a bit of the abbey. 
Very old masonry, anyhow. On this side of the Minories 


—the side on which we’re standing—there used to be 
s 
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‘the ditch, without the walls of the City.’ Stow de- 
scribes it as of ‘ great breadth, and so deep that divers, 
watering horses where they thought it shallowest, were 
drowned, both horse and man.’ The ditch hadn’t been 
entirely filled up by Stow’s time—‘a small channel left, 
and that very shallow,’ is what he says.” 

Turning to the left, and crossing the road, we passed 
Haydon Street and Sheppy Place, both on our right- 
hand. Then came Church Street, with a curving row 
of iron posts blocking the thoroughfare some forty or 
fifty yards eastward. A few paces beyond this barrier, 
was a dingy-yellowish structure of what may be called 
the meeting-house order of architecture. But the Non- 
conformity of its aspect was mitigated by a clock, and 
an indescribable erection upon the roof, which was 
evidently a belfry. Somewhere on the front was a board 
which announced that the place was now the Parish 
Institute of St. Botolph-without-Aldgate. On each side 
of the doorway was a long window, and at one of these 
stood an elderly gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, appar- 
ently on the look-out for somebody. His face lit up at 
the sight of Mr. Fairfield. When the door was opened, 
the two exchanged greetings like old friends. 

It is not easy to describe the place upon which that 
door opened. The Holy Trinity Church of 1706 can 
never have been anything but mean and commonplace, 
and in its dismantled condition it was forlorn indeed. 
It was of modest dimensions—barely sixty feet long, 
and perhaps thirty broad—and the ample light provided 
by the windows on three sides and a very unecclesiastical- 
looking lantern in the roof made its desolation all the 
more apparent. Pewless it lay before us, under a flat 
white-washed ceiling. On our right-hand was a gallery, 
supported by two slim pillars, quaintly fluted, which 
looked insufficient to bear their burden. On the other 
side was an expanse of salmon-coloured plaster, poorly 
wainscoted. More than half-way from the west end, a 
partition ran from side to side, and through the open 
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door, some altar-rails and the lower part of a reredos were 
visible. To all appearance the dismantled church con- 
tained nothing else of a definitely ecclesiastical character, 
but when we moved forward and turned round to survey the 
west end, I found that the organ was still in its place, and 
that there was a clock surmounted by the Royal Arms. 

The custodian had probably learnt by experience that 
a new-comer’s first impression was generally unfavour- 
able, for he made haste to conduct us to a large pew in 
the north-west corner, which he said was the christening- 
pew. After this he drew attention to some carved 
oak, facing eastward and bearing the date 1620. This 
relic of the older church was formerly the back of the 
churchwardens’ pew. The seat is still in position, but 
the front and sides have disappeared. 

“What do you think of it all?’? murmured Mr. 
Fairfield, when the man’s back was turned. 

** A little depressing ; isn’t it ?” 

“What, even the christening-pew ? Think of the 
family parties that have sat in it! Seventeen-six isn’t 
a remote antiquity, but it’s a good while ago.” 

“T can’t visualise—I think that’s the beastly word 
I’ve heard you quote—so the christening-pew isn’t very 
stimulating to my imagination. Even the pew of 1620 
leaves me cold.” 

“The churchwardens’ pew! Just think of the good, 
solid backs that have rested against that carved work 
since 1620. Good flat, British backs !—I won’t refer to the 
frontal developments, but one always associates an old- 
time churchwarden with a good deal of feeding at the 
parish’s expense. But there’s something better to see 
behind that partition, so let’s go there!” 

This inner sanctuary was not cheerful to the eye, but 
it had not the sordid bareness of the rest of the church. 
One saw at first glance that there was a marble pave- 
ment within the altar-rails, and that the reredos boasted 
some ancient carving—attributed, no doubt, to Grinling 
Gibbons. 
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“That came from the christening-pew,” said my 
friend, pointing to a marble font which stood on the 
right of the altar-rails. “That cover is worth looking 
at ; and do you see the tablets ?”’ 

There were a good many of these on the north wall, 
and there was one to the left of the window behind the 
reredos. Two on the north side were handsome slabs 
of marble, adorned with coloured heraldry. 

“Tf you'll show my friend the head and the brass, 
we can have a look round by ourselves, without 
troubling you,” said Mr. Fairfield, addressing the 
custodian. 

The head was produced to us ina glass case. I should 
have preferred to be excused an inspection of this grue- 
some relic, but I had not the courage to say so. It 
proved to be so mummified that one could gaze upon it 
without repulsion. The skin looked like leather, or 
coarse kid. To the best of my recollection, the scant 
hair was red in colour. 

“The Duke of Suffolk: Lady Jane Grey’s father,” 
said the custodian with no little pride, as he exhibited 
this treasure. 

“By very old tradition, at all events,” admitted 
Mr. Fairfield, ‘‘and as it’s clear this head was cut off, 
T can see no reason why it shouldn’t be Henry Grey’s. 
If it is, the eyes that used to look out of that head saw 
a deal of Henry VIII and his court. There’s a good 
bit about him in the Dictionary. He’s supposed to have 
carried the sceptre at Anne Boleyn’s coronation. He 
commanded the rearguard of Catherine Howard’s escort 
when she went down the river to the Tower, after the 
Act of Attainder had been passed. He followed the 
Queen’s closed barge, in a large boat crowded with her 
retinue. She was beheaded on Tower Green, three days 
afterwards. He saw the King buried—he was chief 
mourner at his funeral. He must have known whether 
there was any truth in the horrible legend that the King 
burst. I don’t think there’s any authentic record of it. 
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I dare say it isn’t true. But it may have happened : 
even Froude doesn’t deny that Henry was of a full habit 
of body. Grey was a poorish creature, take him for all 
in all, but one can’t help pitying him. Froude’s account 
of his sufferings is very moving. He joined in Wyatt’s 
rebellion against Queen Mary. When he found that the 
game was up, he retreated from Coventry to Astley Park, 
an estate of his not far off. Here he shared such money 
as he had with him among his men, and bade them look 
out for themselves. That giving of the money was a 
gentlemanlike act. He was ill at the time, poor wretch ; 
and for two winter days and a night he hid in a hollow 
tree without food. One of his gamekeepers betrayed 
him. When the soldiers arrived from Warwick Castle, 
they found him warming himself by the keeper’s fire— 
he couldn’t endure the cold any longer. He was be- 
headed on Tower Green in February 1554, about a fort- 
night after his daughter.” 

Mr. Fairfield seemed to have had enough of the head 
by this time. ‘‘ Thank you!” he said to the custodian, 
with a gesture which there was no mistaking. 

“Horrible times! Horrible times!” he ejaculated 
when the glass case had been put out of sight. “I had 
no notion of how bad they were till I read Froude. But 
we mustn’t judge them by our standards: folk in those 
days were cast in a sterner mould than we are. It’s 
simply amazing to read how the state prisoners met their 
end. Men and women, with hardly an exception, went 
to their deaths like stoics.” 

“Sir Thomas More made a joke of his,” said I. 

“Yes, but the others were in no mood for joking. 
More had such a fund of native humour that joking in 
his case was as natural—one may say as necessary to 
his being—as breathing. And I don’t think he was at 
all unwilling to die. I don’t think he cared. It was 
merely passing from one world to another. And now 
you must see the brass.”’ 

This relic, commemorating one Constance Lucy, lies 
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near the altar, under a sort of trap-door in the flooring. 
It bears a metrical Latin inscription, still decipherable. 

“Do you know what this is all about ?”’ I asked, as 
I boggled over it. 

“Yes; I got Parkin to translate it. He said that it 
was very poor elegiacs, and that the writer had nearly 
bust himself to bring in a pun on the name Lucy. There 
it is— 

‘NUNC JACET ET QUANDAM LUCIDA LUCE CARET ’— 


Luce, you see—she ‘ now lies here ; and formerly full of 
light, now has none.’ Poor stuff, isn’t it? She died 
young—‘ in vere wiatis °—in the spring of her years.” 

“When T was looking up this church in the authori- 
ties, I turned to Malcolm’s London,” remarked Mr. Fair- 
field, as he put back the cover. ‘‘ The descriptions in 
his work—it was published in 1807—are generally very 
good, but he hasn’t much to say about this place. He 
couldn’t get in. He’s quite venomous about our friend’s 
predecessor—‘ neither entreaties or money would prevail 
with the churlish gunsmith who kept the keys of the 
church to open the door for me,’ is what he says.” 

The very obliging and intelligent custodian referred 
to as “‘ our friend ” was no longer with us. He was busy 
somewhere in the gallery. 

“To my mind this is the most interesting thing here,” 
continued my instructor, pointing as he spoke to the 
more easterly of the two large tablets. ‘‘ It’s in memory 
of Colonel William Legge. He was a friend of Prince 
Rupert. There are a good many letters from Rupert 
to his ‘ Dear Will’ in Eliot Warburton’s Memoirs of the 
Prince. Legge was one of the very best soldiers the 
King had. He and Rupert are the only two men on that 
side whom I really care for. There was a horrible lot 
of intriguing on both sides, but I think those two had 
clean hands ; and they were both ‘ bonnie fighters.’ ”’ 

“You don’t care for the King ? ” 

““No! For many reasons I don’t care for the King. 
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I can make excuses for him, though. He was enmeshed 
in a tangled web for the last ten years of his life, and 
the long-drawn agony after Edgehill must have been 
awful. Both sides had their successes and reverses, 
but so far as I remember, the balance of advantage was 
always with the Parliament. It was a losing game that 
the King played for three long years; and every gleam 
of success made it all the worse for him in the long-run. 
The negotiations came to nothing. Each side was 
suspicious ; neither was straightforward, and there was 
no honest broker to bring them to terms. It must have 
been a heart-breaking business after Edgehill, right on 
to Naseby— 


‘Hope deferred, and many crosses ; 
Little gains, and heavy losses ; 
Promise blighted in its spring ; 
Subtle envoys, lying, cogging ; 
Evil luck his footsteps dogging : 
Fraud, chicane, and pettifogging 
Round the hapless King. 


Till his lofty brow was wrinkled, 

And his love-locks grey-besprinkled, 
And his visage thin and wan : 

Posts incessant, coming, going ; 

Tide of battle ebbing, flowing ; 

Valiant Rupert’s trumpets blowing : 
So the days went dragging on.’ 


It’s pleasant to know that both the first-class fighting 
men lived to see the Restoration. Charles II offered 
Legge an earldom, but he didn’t take it. He died in the 
Minories. That tablet says he was in his eighty-third 
year, but the Dictionary says he was sixty-three, and I 
think that’s right. You see what the tablet says—‘ He 
lieth in a vault under this place.’ His son, Lord Dart- 
mouth, is buried here too. That’s his tablet on the 
left. The custodian told me last year that some of my 
countrymen came to this place, because Will Legge’s 
wife—she’s buried in the same vault with her son— 
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was Elizabeth Washington. I’ve always meant to see 
what connection her family had with our George, but I 
haven’t done it yet.” 

“Speaking of vaults,” he went on, “I believe the 
ground under and about this church is simply honey- 
combed with them—they’re all sealed up, of course— 
and there must be an enormous accumulation of bones, 
and such-like. Think how old the place is! And the 
registers show that the churchyard extended round three 
sides. The west burial-ground began at those iron posts 
in Church Street. What tons and tons of lead lie under 
our feet, all over London City !” 

“Is there any ‘ History ’ of this church ? ” I asked. 

“There are two books on it, both written by former 
vicars: Kinns and Tomlinson. [Ive hunted them out 
in the Museum catalogue, but I haven’t had time to look 
at either.” 

After glancing at the other tablets in the chancel, we 
joined the custodian in the gallery. This extends round 
the whole of the south and west sides of the building. 
The pews are still there, and on the south wall are four 
boards, setting forth the gifts made to the parish— 
“‘ benefaction-boards ”’ our guide called them. While we 
were examining the organ, we learned that there was 
still in existence one human link between Holy Trinity 
as a parish church and its present forlorn condition— 
the organist was alive, and was in receipt of a pension 
from the Kcclesiastical Commissioners. His assistant, 
the organ-blower—also a pensioner—died a few years ago. 

We also learned that the whole of the north wall was 
ancient—1293 was, we were assured, the date—and that 
when, owing to the rebuilding of some adjoining ware- 
house, the plaster cracked, or fell away, a few years ago, 
two Gothic windows and a door were revealed. 

The pulpit, we were told, had ‘“‘ gone to Hampshire ”’ ; 
not on a visit, as the phrase seemed to imply, but as 
a gift to some church there, from “the vicar before 
Tomlinson.” It was a handsomely carved structure, and 
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stood high up on the north side of Holy Trinity, a 
little west of the present partition. Its former station 
is marked by a space, bare of plaster, and showing the 
stone and rubble of the ancient wall. 

Before I leave Holy Trinity, let me say that thoygh 
the old parish is now absorbed in St. Botolph’s-without- 
Aldgate, the church is still a centre of parochial activity. 
The east end is used for mectings and services, and 
elsewhere in the building there are evidences that it is 
a training-ground and place of recreation for the young 
people of the neighbourhood. 

“We're so near Tower Hill, that we may as well 
have a look at it,” said my friend, as we strolled down 
the Minories. ‘“‘ It’s just to the right of those trees at 
the bottom. So far as I can make out we have now, in 
Trinity Square, the whole of the Tower Hill of Tudor 
days. Stow—he was writing at the very end of the 
sixteenth century—speaks of it as ‘sometime a large 
plot of ground now greatly straitened by encroach- 
ments, and Aggas’s map—say thirty years earlier— 
shows it as about the size and shape of Trinity Square. 
Aggas puts it too much to the west, but that’s a detail. 
In the seventeenth century there were two Tower Hills, 
the Great and the Little. Tower Hill proper was the 
Great, and the other was an open space at the east of it— 
this street ran into Little Tower Hill. The open space 
has disappeared, but the street we’re coming to was 
called Little Tower Hill when I first visited the Tower. 
Now it’s called Tower Hill. A very stupid alteration ! 
It’s so very misleading.” 

“Tower Hill: late Little Tower Hill,” was written 
up at the corner on our left, when we emerged upon the 
north side of the Tower. We turned to the right and 
made our way westward for a hundred yards or more. 
The Tower was on our left-hand all the way, its awful 
front veiled by the belt of trees which now encircles it. 
At Trinity Square we followed the curve of the garden, 
_ as far as the gate which stands nearly opposite Catherine 
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Court. For the benefit of other pilgrims, let me say that 
this gate is not eighty yards from Mark Lane Station on 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

“There’s the site of the scaffold,” said Mr. Fairfield 
pointing through the ironwork to what looked like an 
asphalted space, a few paces in front of us—a small grey 
square in the turf of an ample garden, shadowed by some 
goodly plane-trees. 

“Stow says,” he continued, as soon as he had ex- 
tracted the necessary memorandum from his pocket- 
book—*“‘ Stow says: ‘Upon this hill is always readily 
prepared, at the charges of the City, a large scaffold and 
gallows of timber, for the execution of such traitors or 
transgressors as are delivered out of the Tower, or other- 
wise, to the Sheriffs of London, by writ, there to be 
executed.’ The ‘ gallows of timber’ stood a iittle to the 
left of that square place—a little north of the scaffold. 
I wish I could attract somebody’s notice, and get this 
gate opened. I’ve been inside two or three times.” 

In the garden there was a fair sprinkling of people, 
mostly children and nurses, but they were all at some 
distance. On harking back, however, for a few yards, 
we saw through the railings, an official-looking person, 
peacefully reclining upon a seat within hailing distance. 
A polite request for permission to view the site of the 
scaffold met with an instant response, and a minute later 
we were standing before it. 

What I had supposed to be asphalt proved to be 
granite blocks, and in the middle of the square was a 
tablet bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Site of ancient scaffold. 
Here the Earl of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino suf- 
fered : 18th August 1746.” 

“How do most people pronounce that last name ? ” 
asked Mr, Fairfield. 

“‘ Balmerino,” answered the man, laying the accent 
on the penultimate syllable. “‘ Everybody calls it that.” 

“T never heard it pronounced otherwise,” said my 
friend, later that day, when we were talking over our 
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pilgrimage, “‘but it can’t be right. It must be ‘ Bal- 
merryno.’ It’s incredible that the man’s contemporaries 
can have called it ‘merino ’—the famous lines which 
appeared in the Genileman’s Magazine begin thus: 


‘Pitied by gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 
The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side ’— 


Dr. Johnson used to repeat these lines with great energy. 
It’s been suggested that he wrote them. But he wouldn’t 
have even repeated them, if they did violence to the 
name.” 

Mr. Fairfield was drinking tea in Gray’s Inn when 
he said this. He had made no comment when the gate- 
keeper answered his question. He had merely stared 
hard at the tablet, and expressed a mild wonder that the 
authorities should have thought the two lords worthy of 
special mention. 

“Perhaps they were the last persons who were exe- 
cuted here.’ This had been my suggestion. 

“No,” answered Mr. Fairfield and the gate-keeper, 
in the same breath ; and they both went on to say that 
Lord Lovat was the last. 

“Simmon, Lord Lovat,” added the keeper with some 
solemnity. Then this functionary muttered something 
about “‘ tea-time,”’ and disappeared. 

“‘He’s quite right,”’ said my companion. ‘The old 
fox was the last man beheaded in England—that was 
in 1747.” 

** Whoever was responsible for this inscription,” he 
went on, ‘“‘ was a buffle-headed fool. Who cares two 
straws about those two Jacobites, as compared with the 
other men who were beheaded here? I can’t remember 
all of them; but one remembers Fisher, and More, and 
Stratford, and Laud, and Algernon Sidney. I can’t 
remember any women.”’ 

“‘ Not Henry the Highth’s queens ? ” 

“No. I think they were beheaded on Tower Green, 
within the fortress. I dare say royal persons had a sort 
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of right to be executed in private ; and apart from that, 
it wouldn’t have been wise to bring some of them within 
touch of the mob. There might have been a rescue. 
There is no more dreadful place in all London—Smith- 
field, perhaps, excepted—than where we’re standing. It 
makes one’s heart ache to think of what has happened 
here. Fancy the site of this garden, and all the roadway 
between here and the Tower, thronged with people ; 
and fancy the block on the ‘large scaffold’ that Stow 
speaks of, set up on high! There would be a way kept 
open from the Tower to the scaffold—rather loosely kept, 
I fancy—and ali eyes would be turned towards that 
gap 

He broke off ; and facing round, he stared long and 
absently towards the fortress. 

“Yes,” he resumed, “‘ and there would be a great stir 
when the guard appeared : beefeaters, I daresay, as well 
as soldiers—think of the scarlet! And then the prisoner 
in their midst! It’s only a little way, but the Tower 
was a dreadful place, and the poor wretch would be 
weak from his confinement. And the mob wasn’t always 
kindly. One or two persons were insolent to More. 
Fisher was old. Froude says he was past eighty, but 
the Dictionary says seventy-six. We’re told that he 
tottered out of the prison-gates, holding the New Testa- 
ment in his hand. He came along praying. The crowd 
flocked about him. When he had mounted the scaffold, 
he chanted the Te Deum ; and after a few prayers, he 
meekly placed his head upon the block. His crime was 
a denial of the royal supremacy. He and More were 
fellow-victims. Their execution was a counter-blast to 
the Pope’s action in naming Fisher a cardinal. The 
King took it as an insult. More suffered about a fort- 
night later. He was only fifty-seven. He came from 
the Tower, carrying a red cross, and casting his eyes 
often towards heaven. He had let his beard grow ; his 
face was pale and lean. We know what he said to the 
Constable of the Tower, when he found that the steps 
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of the scaffold weren’t firm—‘ See me safe wp. For my 
coming down I can shift for myself.’ And just at the last 
moment there was a strange, freakish reference to that 
long beard. As he knelt, with the axe poised, he signed 
for a moment’s delay while he moved it aside—‘ Pity 
that should be cut, that has not committed treason.’ And 
all this happened just where we’re standing.”’ 

Mr. Fairfield said no more, and he headed for the 
gate. But while we were waiting for our train, in Mark 
Lane Station, he told me how the Jacobite lords died. 

““Lovat was eighty, or thereabouts. He met his end 
with perfect composure, and called out, ‘ Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mort!’ Balmerino wasn’t sixty, but 
Walpole calls him ‘ Old Balmerino.’ He trod the scaffold 
with the air of a general—he’d been a colonel in one of 
George the First’s regiments—and he read undisturbed 
the inscription on his coffin-plate. I think I’ve seen that 
coffin-plate—in the Tower, I suppose.” 

“We might go there some Saturday afternoon,” 
said I. 

But Mr. Fairfield shook his head. ‘“‘No; the Tower 
bewilders me. One ought to spend a month there, and 
study it bit by bit. That’s not feasible; and to tell 
the whole truth, the place makes me wretched.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
JOHNSON’S HOUSE IN GOUGH SQUARE 


“HAVE you an hour to spare ?” 

_Mr. Fairfield was speaking to me over the telephone, 
and his voice showed that something of importance was 
on foot. 

“When 2?” I asked. 

“Immediately, if not sooner,’ 
lowed by a chuckle. 

“ But I’ve only just begun the day’s work.” 

This plea availed me nothing. ‘ You can easily spare 
an hour in the Long Vacation,” urged the voice. ‘“ Will 
you meet me in Gough Square ? ” 

“T suppose I mustn’t ask what it is ?”’ I answered, 
wavering. 

The only response to this was a short laugh. 

“Tl come,” said I; and thereupon Mr. Fairfield 
rang off. He was too wary to give me an opportunity 
of changing my mind. 

Some few minutes later I entered Gough Square by 
the tunnel in the north-west corner. Just beyond this 
approach is Dr. Johnson’s doorway ; and on the steps 
thereof stood my summoner, in earnest colloquy with a 
working-man in corduroy trousers, strapped-up under 
the knee. Mr. Fairfield was smoking a long cigar. The 
horny-handed one—a builder’s labourer beyond all 
doubt—was operating with a pocket-knife upon a similar 
cigar, and pressing the shavings into a clay pipe, richly 
but somewhat irregularly coloured, and perhaps two 
inches long. 

“‘ Here is my friend.” 


> 


was the answer, fol- 
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Mr. Fairfield said this to his companion, by way of 
introducing me; whereupon the man touched his cap, 
and remarked that the weather was warm for October. 

I learned subsequently that by a mere chance my 
fellow-rambler had strayed into Gough Square that 
morning ; and finding the door of Dr. Johnson’s house 
open, he had peeped in, with the result that he had 
scraped acquaintance with our friend in corduroy, who 
was doing something to the staircase. The acquaintance- 
ship thus formed had so speedily ripened under my 
friend’s fostering care that an offer to show him over the 
house had been made, and permission to invite me to 
share this privilege had been given. TI also learned that 
certain “structooral repairs” to the premises had just 
been completed. These had been put in hand none too 
soon. Had they been further delayed, ‘‘ she ”’—meaning 
the house—must have come down, but now, “ she”’ was 
as sound as ever. 

We went through the house from the kitchens to the 
attics, and a day or two later we returned to Gough 
Square, in order to make a careful inspection of the 
outside. On the second occasion we were able to satisfy 
ourselves—thanks to a tracing from Horwood’s map— 
that a dwarf addition to the south side of the ground- 
storey had been built over the garden—“ a plot of delved 
ground somewhat larger than a bed quilt ’’—which Carlyle 
saw nearly fifty years after Johnson’s death, and that an 
equally ugly erection on the north side of that storey 
was also modern. 

The house, together with the southern addition above 
mentioned—easily identified by reason of its being only 
one storey high—covers nearly the whole of the Square’s 
west side. As seen from the pavement, it is a solid 
five-storeyed building showing many windows; but its 
frontage is more extensive than this view would suggest, 
for the north rooms extend beyond the angle where the 
tunnel is, and look out upon Pemberton Row, a by-way, 
running eastward out of Great New Street, and ap- 
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proached from Fetter Lane by Trinity Church Passage, 
the entrance whereof faces upon the Public Record 
Office. Horwood shows that Johnson’s former dwelling 
had a small open space on the north side. This is now 
built over, but a corresponding space adjoining it is still 
in existence, and forms the fore-court of the last house 
in Pemberton Row. 

We are told that in Johnson’s time there were trees 
in Gough Square. Carlyle says nothing about its appear- 
ance some eighty years ago, but he has put on record 
that the then occupant of Johnson’s house let it all in 
lodgings to respectable gentlemen, by the quarter, or 
the month. By this time, more than seventy years had 
elapsed since the great man’s tenancy, so it is only reason- 
able to suppose that some alterations had been made in 
the interval. I daresay partitions had been run up here 
and there, to increase the sleeping accommodation, and 
that some intermediate occupant, or other, had followed 
the taste of his generation by covering the panels with 
wall-paper. But the house was still a residence, and one 
may fairly assume that in all essential particulars it stood 
as the doctor left it. Now, however, Gough Square 
is a centre of the printing trade and cognate industries : 
a place where nobody sleeps, or has his fireside: and 
for many years prior to our visit the house had been in 
the occupation of tenants whose business requirements 
had wrought havoc upon its domestic character. The 
repairs, structural and otherwise, just completed had no 
doubt wiped out many of the alterations thus made, but 
the rooms as we saw them bore unmistakable evidence 
of the commercial uses to which they had been put. 

The internal fittings were somewhat disappointing. 
Such of the panelling as is not hidden under canvas is 
of a very flat character ; and except for a wooden mantel- 
piece in the north room of the second-floor—and even 
this is merely curious—there is nothing that I can re- 
member which deserves to be called interesting. Car- 
lyle, no doubt, had the staircase in mind when he called 
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the house “ oak-balustraded.” Whether the wood be 
really oak I cannot say ; but even now the staircase is 
a comely one, and a little repair, and the removal of the 
canvas from its walls would, I think, restore it to the 
condition in which Johnson knew it. 

The house is only one room deep. In the rear it 
abuts upon other buildings, so there are no back-windows. 
The staircase runs up the middle, leaving space on either 
side for one fair-sized room on each floor, and also leaving 
space on the first and second landings for a dressing- 
room, or powdering-closet. There are two kitchens in 
the basement-storey. Here the windows are all on the 
east side; and facing those south of the house door, is 
an area which gives access to the cellars—‘‘ vaults ”’ our 
guide called them. 

My fellow-rambler seemed to find the house depress- 
ing. To the best of my recollection he opened his lips 
only once before we gained the topmost storey, and this 
solitary remark was a gloomy “ I doubt it,” when the man 
hazarded a conjecture that the chimney-jambs of the 
south parlour were marble. But he thawed when we 
reached the attics. Here a conjecture from the same 
source that the whole floor had been originally one room, 
met with a much warmer reception ; and when our guide 
proceeded to express a confident opinion that the parti- 
tion was modern, the mercury in Mr. Fairfield’s mental 
thermometer showed a steady rise. Fortunately for him, 
something prompted the building expert to start a con- 
fused and highly technical description of the repairs 
which had just been completed, and to select me as his 
victim. While I stood affecting to listen, and endeavour- 
ing, for courtesy’s sake, to put in an occasional remark 
not wholly idiotic or irrelevant, the Pilgrim from Chicago 
flitted from one room to the other, pencil and paper in 
hand. When at last he rejoined us, the stream of techni- 
calities had run dry, and my persecutor was busy shredding 
up the remains of the excellent havannah which he so 
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“One has something to go on here,” said my friend 
beamingly. ‘‘There’s nothing I can recall about the 
rest of the place, but this attic—I think one may assume 
there weren’t two in Johnson’s time—is really interesting. 
We know it was his study. And we know his assistants 
worked here, when the Dictionary was a-making. He 
brought Burney up here—that was quite near the end 
of his time, I think. All the books visible were a few 
Greek folios; and all the furniture was a desk and two 
chairs—one of them had a leg and an arm missing. 
Johnson seems to have been very clever in his manipula- 
tion of that chair. There’s some record—I can’t for the 
moment remember where it is—that he had learnt by 
long practice to support it against the wall, so that he 
could sit in it without coming down. Necessity is the 
mother of invention, but one can hardly believe it of 
Samuel, notwithstanding. He must have found this a 
good place for study—there’s so much light.” 

“So there is all over the house.” 

“True! I wonder if that had anything to do with 
his taking it. His sight was very bad, you know. When 
he read, his nose almost touched the book. He was a 
little sensitive on the point. He objected to one of 
Reynolds’ portraits, because the pen which he was 
scrutinising was so near his eye. He didn’t want to go 
down to posterity as ‘ Blinking Sam ’—that’s how he 
put it. I don’t think he was fond of confessing his dis- 
ability, but he did make one joke about it—the tempta- 
tion to say a neat thing was irresistible, I suppose. ‘ Are 
you a botanist, Dr. Johnson?’ asked someone. ‘ No, 
sir, I am not a botanist, and should I wish to become a 
botanist, I must first turn myself into a reptile.’ ”’ 

We left the house in company with the builder’s man, 
and bade him farewell at the foot of the steps. “‘ Do you 
know why they strap up their trousers ?”’ I asked, as 
we watched him strolling eastward. 

““T suppose it’s to give them free knee-play. Cor- 
duroy can’t be a very elastic material.” 
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“A friend of mine, an architect, declares that they 
don’t know why they do it. He once asked a man the 
question ; and after a long pause for reflection, accom- 
panied by much scratching of the head, the answer was, 
‘What about rats, guv’nor?’ He swore that the man 
didn’t know, and had to cudgel his brains for some sort 
of explanation.” 

“Mr. Pecksniff was an architect, and he too handled 
the truth somewhat carelessly,” said Mr. Fairfield, 


smiling. “I don’t believe a word of it.” 
“This house puzzles me,” he continued; and he 
turned towards it as he spoke. ‘‘ What on earth was 


Johnson doing with such a big place ?—there was only 
his wife and himself. It’s really smaller than it looks, 
because it’s all front, but there’s a lot of it for a poor 
couple with no children. Johnson came here in 1749, 
-and he stayed for ten years. His Irene was produced 
near the beginning of 1749. That brought him close on 
three hundred pounds—a huge sum for him. Perhaps 
he took this house on the strength of it—Goldsmith took 
those Brick Court chambers on the strength of the Good- 
natured Man. But three hundred pounds wouldn’t last for 
ever ; and we know that Johnson was horribly poor when 
he lived here. He was actually arrested in this house for 
a debt of five pounds, odd. He didn’t go to jail, for 
Richardson lent him the money, but it can’t have been 
usual for the tenant of such a house as this to be arrested 
for a five-pound debt, even in the eighteenth century.” 

‘“* Perhaps Mrs. Johnson had money.” 

‘She had some when she married him, but it’s sup- 
posed that the school at Edial exhausted that. And 
besides, he continued to live here for seven years after 
her death. She died here. In one of the first-floor 
rooms, I suppose. It didn’t occur to me just now that 
in all probability the room to which the closet on the 
landing belongs was the one. I didn’t even think to see 
which room it did belong to. Let’s take a turn round 
this square! Your hour isn’t up yet.” 
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We took several turns round the oblong upon which 
Johnson’s house looks. The rattle of two or three 
printing-presses was in our ears all the time. 

“T’m glad the place has been made sound,” said 
Mr. Fairfield, coming to a stop at the east end and gazing 
westward. ‘‘I was afraid when we last saw it together 
that it was past praying for.’ Ten years is a good slice 
out of a man’s life. Johnson was forty when he came 
here. He’d written his tragedy and London and The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, and a lot of hack stuff; but 
he was small potatoes in those days. He was a personage 
when he left. He’d published the Dictionary—I think he 
began it before 1749—and the Rambler, and Rasselas, 
and a part of the Idler. I daresay he wrote his letter 
to Lord Chesterfield in that attic. Do you remember 
how he says that Lord Chesterfield’s notice of his labours 
would have been kind if it had been early, but it had 
been delayed till he was solitary and could not impart 
it. He was referring to his wife’s death. The letter was 
written in 1755: she had died three years before. That 
statement was no mere rhetoric. One has only to read his 
Prayers and Meditations to know how he mourned her. 
Poor Tetty ; that big house must have given her a lot 
of work! But I dare say she liked it. She was a notable 
housewife as regards cleanliness—‘ A clean floor is so 
comfortable,’ was one of her sayings. Samuel thought 
her over-fond of the besom. Tl be bound there was no 
dust in that attic in her time, and that those dilapidated 
kitchens were as clean as a new pin.” 

‘““T expect the place was a pretty pigstye after she’d 
gone.” 

“T expect it was. I think Mrs. Williams was there 
all the time. But she was blind: she couldn’t see to 
things. The negro Frank became Johnson’s servant 
about a fortnight after his wife died. I don’t suppose 
he was over-fond of cleanliness. Yes, I’ve no doubt it 
was a pigstye. I don’t know whether Levet was there 
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in Mrs. Johnson’s time, but I feel sure he was there for 
years before Johnson left. The two used always to 
breakfast together, Levet presiding at the teapot, and 
neither of them speaking a word. That was in one of 
those ground-floor rooms, no doubt. There are few 
things in the language more pathetic than those lines on 
Levet’s death, always supposing that you know Johnson : 


‘Condemned to Hope’s delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day 
By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to his grave descend, 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.’ 


In my opinion, that last verse has more poetry in it than 
anything else Johnson wrote. The whole thing is very 
moving. He was over seventy when Levet died, and his 
health was failing. Thrale had gone the year before. 
His ‘social comforts’ were indeed dropping away. He 
spoke of his home as a melancholy place, clouded with 
the gloom of disease and death. That was a month or 
two after Levet had died.” 

“Had Mrs. Thrale remarried 4” 

“No; that was later, but Johnson knew that 
Streatham wouldn’t be a home to him much longer. 
The house was given up a few months afterwards. I’ve 
often wished that Thrale had lived a little longer. It 
would have made a great difference to Johnson.” 

“ This Square’s a queer place for one thing,” resumed 
my friend, when, having taken another turn or two, 
we had just passed the tunnel in the north-west corner. 
“ There’s no getting a vehicle into it. Mrs. Johnson’s 
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funeral must have started from that archway, and got 
into Fleet Street through Fetter Lane. She was buried 
at Bromley. Johnson wrote her epitaph. I must go 
and see it, one of these days. By-the-bye, that passage 
on the left of the house goes into Johnson’s Court. He 
lived there for a good many years. I think he must 
have come through that passage pretty often, all by 
himself, to have a look at his old home. Tetty was 
constantly in his thoughts, and her death must have 
made the house a sacred place to him.” 

“This is the second of his homes that we’ve seen 
together,” said I. 

“Yes; this house and his college rooms at Pem- 
broke. I don’t remember them very well.” 

““ Over the gateway ; weren’t they ?” 

“On the second-floor. It’s the appearance of the 
rooms that I’ve forgotten. There’s a smallish sitting- 
room and a dog-hole of a bedroom leading out of it, 
with a tiny window in one corner; both papered, I 
think—modernised since his time. That’s my general 
impression.” 

“T remember you found that by putting your head 
out of the sitting-room window you could see the Tom 
Tower of Christ Church.” 

“True! and the fireplace was in the angle of the 
room, to the right of that window—there was no other.” 

““J wonder you’ve never been to Lichfield,” said I 
incautiously. 

“T never thought of it. Why shouldn’t we geo there ? 
I should like to see the house where he was born. I’ve 
never been in that part of England. We must fix-up a 
trip to Lichfield when I come across, next year.” 

“When we were last here,” said I, ignoring this 
suggestion, ““ you were proposing that Carlyle’s house 
should be sold, and this house bought with the proceeds.” 

“J said nothing of the sort. That was a ridiculous 
gloss which you put on my words. But I did say that 
the public ought to buy it. So they ought. It isn’t 
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safe even now. It won’t fall down—that was what I 
was afraid of then—but I suppose there’s nothing to 
prevent somebody buying it, and pulling it down. That 
would be grievous. I do wish it could be secured.” 

He said this with a sigh; and as we turned into the 
north-west passage, on our way to Fetter Lane, he 
paused and took a long lingering look at the house, as 
if bidding it a last farewell. But his fears proved to be 
groundless. When in the following April, two or three 
days before we took our jaunt to Canterbury, he turned 
up at Gray’s Inn to announce his arrival in England, the 
first thing he did after shaking hands was to produce 
The Times, and point with a triumphant forefinger to 
a paragraph announcing that Mr. Cecil Harmsworth had 
bought Johnson’s house, and that as soon as suitable 
arrangements could be made it would be dedicated as 
national property. 

“Safe, at last !”’ he said, beaming with delight. “I 
came on this in the train. It’s the best news I’ve heard 
for many a day. What a privilege it is to be able to 
do a thing like that.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
AT LICHFIELD 


Ir was in October 1910 that we went over Johnson’s 
house in Gough Square, and Mr. Fairfield suggested a 
visit to Lichfield, but nearly two years elapsed before 
the trip was made. We were standing in the hall of 
the University Arms at Cambridge, studying a map of 
England, when he returned to the subject. 

“Why not go to Lichfield? It’s less than ninety 
miles, as the crow flies, and you can get to anywhere 
from here.”’ 

Though ninety miles might seem nothing to an 
American, the Britisher whom he was addressing did 
not much like the prospect of travelling that distance 
by cross-country trains. But I was tired of Cambridge, 
and I could suggest nothing better. I could not tell 
him that after a week of almost continuous rain, I was 
so sick of killing time that my office in Gray’s Inn Square 
seemed to me the most desirable place in the world. 
The weather had proved too bad for bicycling, and seven 
whole days spent in and about colleges and such-like 
had tried even Mr. Fairfield’s powers of endurance. We 
had seen so many things that when on the seventh day 
we had been refused admission to the Pepysian Library 
at Magdalen, the same not being open to strangers out 
of term, I verily believe that he was glad. 

“All right!” I groaned. ‘“ Perhaps it isn’t raining 
there.” 

Looking back upon the two days and a bit, which we 
spent in Lichfield, I cannot say that the weather was 
as bad as it had been in Cambridge ; but we had rain 
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JOHNSON’s BirTHPLACE, LICHFIELD, IN 1835 


From a drawing by CLARKSON STANFIELD 
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in abundance, and the atmospheric conditions were 
always so gloomy that we never dared to venture abroad 
without our waterproofs. If my impressions of the city 
strike the reader as uncheerful, he must bear this in mind 
and make allowances. 

“We may as well go out and buy a guide-book and 
have a look round,” said Mr. Fairfield, after dinner on 
the evening of our arrival. We had had no time for 
any pottering about before the meal. 

We sallied forth accordingly ; and at the shop where 
we bought the Official Handbook to the city, we ascer- 
tained the whereabouts of Johnson’s birthplace. 

““T knew it was in the market-place, but that was 
all,’ said my friend, as through a gentle drizzle we made 
our way in the direction indicated. ‘“‘If it isn’t better 
lighted than these streets, we shan’t see much when we 
get there. The light’s villainous.” 

Fortunately for us the Market Square—for so the 
Market Place of Johnson’s time is now called—was 
reasonably well lit. So much of the Square as is not 
taken up by St. Mary’s Church and other buildings, is 
an open space paved with cobble-stones. At the angle 
of two streets, and fronting upon this open ground, 
stands the birthplace. It is a large stuccoed house of 
unmistakably Jacobean construction, and having a high- 
pitched roof of red tiles, with blocks under the eaves. 
The two upper storeys of the front overhang the ground- 
floor, and are supported by three pillars. 

Mr. Fairfield took a long survey of the premises, and 
then turned to the street-plan contained in the Hand- 
book. Heedless of the rain, he proceeded to study it 
under a lamp, girding at it the while for being so 
small. 

‘* We’ve come down Market Street,’ he said, at last. 
“That leads into the Market, as one might have known. 
This house is at the corner of Market Street and Bread- 
market Street—that’s Breadmarket Street where the 
pillars are. How Johnson’s house towers above its 
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neighbours! It’s not a bit like them—it’s so much more 
imposing. It’s a different sort of building altogether.” 

We learnt from the Handbook later on that the house 
had been built upon waste land of the Corporation, and 
that Michael Johnson, the great man’s father, was the 
leaseholder.. We also learnt its subsequent history. 
Upon the expiration of Michael’s lease, he being then 
dead, the Corporation out of respect and veneration for his 
son granted the doctor a new lease for ninety-nine years 
at a nominal rent. In 1887 one, James Henry Johnson, 
of Silverdale, Lancashire, bought the house in order to 
save it from destruction, and by his will he authorised 
his executors to offer it to the Corporation at little 
more than a quarter of the price which he had paid. 
Thereupon Alderman John Gilbert bought it as a gift 
to the city, his object being to preserve it for ever 
as a memorial of Lichfield’s greatest son. The reader 
can imagine with what gusto Mr. Fairfield read me these 
particulars. 

This was after our return to the hotel; but standing 
in the rain that vile evening, he stuck to the Handbook 
until he had mastered the topography of the market- 
place. 

“'That’s the Three Crowns,” he said, pointing to an 
inn that stood next door but one to the birth-house. 
“‘ Johnson and Boswell put up there when they were in 
Lichfield together. Boswell was introduced to oat ale 
and soft oatcakes—he knew the hard sort well enough. 
I’ve a great mind to go in, and have something. But 
no; one will see more of it in the daytime.” 

In Market Square, facing the pillared front of the 
birth-house, is a marble statue of Johnson. He sits in 
a huge chair, his head resting upon his right hand. The 
whole composition is large, and the aspect of the sage is 
very heavy and dolorous. The panels on the base 
record certain of the incidents of his life. One of these 
represents him as a little child listening to a discourse 
by Dr. Sacheverell. The infant Samuel is perched up 
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on the back of a sitting figure—presumably his father— 
and space being limited, the artist has been forced to 
bring the child so near to the rostrum that his head 
is within two or three inches of the preacher’s massive 
brow. 

Not far from the sage is a small bronze statue of his 
biographer. The light was not good enough to enable 
us to see much of the face or figure, but we got some 
entertainment out of the pedestal. 

“What do you make of these ?”’ I asked, when we 
came upon the two manikins which adorn the front. 

““They’re evidently Johnson and Boswell out of 
doors—taking a walk down Fleet Street, I dare say. 
But something has gone wrong in the making. Look at 
Johnson’s hat! It’s like some gigantic vegetable of the 
cactus type. And how stodgy both the figures are! 
Do you know how these bronze things are made ? ”’ 

“ Aren’t they first modelled in clay ?”’ 

“That accounts for it,” he said, laughing. “‘Some 
practical joker must have introduced a little yeast into 
this model, and it swelled up here and there.” 

The panel on the right was so much in shadow that 
we made no attempt to ascertain the subject, but the 
light was good on the opposite side, and here we en- 
countered an eye-opener. We both stared at it in silent 
bewilderment. At last Mr. Fairfield spoke. 

‘“There’s some writing scratched on the bronze : 
that may explain matters.” 

So saying he struck a match, and leaning over the 
railings, he held it as near to the script as he could reach. 
While a second match was burning itself out, his face 
brightened. 

‘“‘ The first word is ‘ Three,’ ”’ he said hopefully. 

A third match settled the question. “It’s meant 
for the ‘Three Crowns.’ There’s only the beginning of 
‘Crowns,’ but that is what it means. It’s Johnson and 
Boswell at the Three Crowns.” 

“‘ But what are they doing there ? ” 
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“T can guess, but I should like to know what you 
make of it.” 

“Oh, I can guess, too. They’re drinking tea, or 
rather Boswell is giving Johnson tea. But how should 
you describe the thing if you went by the light of 
nature—if you knew nothing of Johnson’s tea-drinking 
proclivities ? ”’ 

Mr. Fairfield studied the panel with half-shut eyes. 
Presently he broke into a chuckle. 

“Tl try,” he said. “‘ They appear to be sitting at 
a kitchen sink, to which for some mysterious reason a 
bed-vallance has been attached. The figure on the left 
is Boswell. He sits close against the wall, with his right 
side towards the spectator, and his legs under one end 
of the sink—-apparently supporting that end on his knees. 
In his uplifted hand he holds out something which looks 
like a money-bag. He holds it lightly by the top edge, 
and he seems half-crazy with delight. At the opposite 
end sits Johnson, facing the spectator. The contrast 
between his state of mind and Boswell’s is very striking. 
He is manifestly in one of his very worst fits of depres- 
sion. His head is sunk upon his breast, and he is re- 
garding—almost tearfully regarding—some small object 
grasped in his left-hand. I really don’t know what it 
is—perhaps it’s a dough-nut.” 

“Tt looks to me more like a sausage-roll.”’ 

“Tt is a sausage-roll. By Johnson’s right shoulder, 
which is against the sink, or to speak more accurately, is 
forced in between the sink and the wall—we know how 
strong Samuel was !—are two objects, which I can only 
describe as roundish bodies. They admit of no closer 
description. They are not like anything ever seen by 
me, except, perhaps, damaged specimens of ancient 
Roman pottery. Now, tell me, honestly—have I set 
down ought in malice ? ”’ 

I said “No”; and I spoke the truth. If any reader 
doubts my veracity, I exhort him to pay a visit to Lich- 
field and judge for himself. 
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“Tm glad we came here,” said my friend, as we 
turned away, the water running down our waterproofs 
in little streams. 

We did not take much notice of the weather. We 
had got so used to rain at Cambridge that we accepted 
it as a matter of course. During the past week neither 
of us had been torpid enough to stay indoors. A man 
in reasonable health may endure one wet day, shut up 
in a hotel, but he would cut his throat if he had to pro- 
long the experiment. There was not much of Lichfield 
streets that we left unexplored that night, and we finished 
up by patronising a cinematograph exhibition, held in 
a booth near the Public Library. Five minutes of this 
entertainment was enough—and more than enough ! 

We breakfasted next morning with a steady downpour 
beating upon the coffee-room windows. 

“1 wish I took more interest in cathedrals,’ said Mr. 
Fairfield, as he gazed out upon the desolate street. 

We attended the morning service; and when it was 
over, we went round the cathedral under the guidance 
of a verger of no ordinary intelligence, whose enthusiasm 
for his charge, and particularly for the vistas which it 
afforded, was not in the least damped by the weather. 
After this we mooned about the edifice by ourselves. 
But by midday we had had enough of it, so we resumed 
the inevitable waterproofs and turned out into the open. 

**T wish I took more interest in cathedrals,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, once again. 

We had brought ourselves to an anchor near the 
Minster Pool, with the Ladies of the Vale—for so the 
three spires are called—full in view. Lichfield Cathedral 
has few rivals, and there is no fault to be found with the 
region in which it stands—‘‘a home of the amenities,” 
Mr. Fairfield had called it, when we were strolling about 
before the service. But now we were too depressed to find 
beauty in anything, for the sky was still leaden and a slow, 
hopeless drizzle had been falling for more than an hour. 
My companion looked about him and uttered a groan. 
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“One ought to be thankful for such places,” he re- 
sumed. ‘‘So I am; and in bulk, so to speak, I ap- 
preciate them, more or less. And one can linger over 
things like the Sleeping Children, and that other statue 
of Chantrey’s—-Bishop Ryder, isn’t it? But even that 
Lady Chapel doesn’t interest me. I see how beautiful it 
is, but it doesn’t hold me. If I were made to study it for 
ten minutes on end, I should be bored to death. Many 
people could spend an hour or two examining the details. 
I’ve often envied them, but never more than to-day.” 

“Tt certainly would fill up the time,” said I. ‘ But 
we're not yet at the end of our resources. There’s the 
birth-house.”’ 

“Tf we go there before lunch, we shall be stranded 
for the rest of the day. Let’s leave that for the after- 
noon! Or if it clears up, we'll take out the bicycles, 
and do the birth-house to-morrow.” 

Had I followed my own inclination, I should have 
adjourned to the Public Library to read the papers, but 
I knew that Mr. Fairfield cared for no British journal 
except the Spectator, and that he had read the current 
number at Cambridge. In these circumstances, I led 
the way into Bird Street, and for the next hour or so 
we drifted about Lichfield in the hopeless way peculiar 
to those whose object is to kill time. 

In the course of our wanderings we came upon the 
District Probate Registry. This stands on the site of 
the home of David Garrick, and it bears a tablet record- 
ing the fact. When Mr. Fairfield is in his right mind 
he has a great affection for the British Roscius, and not 
an hour before he had rejoiced to come upon his bust in 
the cathedral. The reader may judge to what a depth of 
depression my poor friend had sunk, when I say that his 
only comment upon the tablet was a half-audible grumble 
to the effect that actors seemed to have it all ways. 
He followed this up by remarking with much venom 
that the last Supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography gave nearly five columns to Wilson Barrett. 
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Old houses—even Elizabethan houses—made no 
appeal to him in his then state of boredom. One would 
have thought, from the manner in which he pursed up his 
lips as he looked at these time-worn fabrics, that he was 
inwardly regretting that they had not been swept away 
long ago, to make room for something more modern, and 
therefore less offensive to a certain elderly gentleman 
whose hat-brim dripped water, and whose pince-nez was 
a burden to him. Every five minutes, or thereabouts, 
he retired under cover to wipe this article ; and on each 
occasion he uttered maledictions upon the weather. 

But at last the spell was broken. In Dam Street we 
chanced upon Brooke House, where Lord Brooke, the 
Parliamentary general, was struck in the forehead by a 
bullet which was fired by one of the cathedral defenders. 
Mr. Fairfield read the memorial tablet without interest, 
and then turned a dull eye towards the three spires. 

“Lord Brooke!” he muttered. “Lord Brooke! 
And shot from over there ! ” 

Then his face brightened. “That must be ‘ fanatic 
Brooke.’ Of course ; of course! ”’ 

** And who was he ? ” 

**Sir Walter mentions him in Marmion. I remember 
the lines. And, now I come to think of it, Marmion 
was buried in that cathedral. Fitz-Eustace took his 
body there, and erected a splendid monument over it— 

‘, . . Fitz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile ’"— 
But, no! It wasn’t really Marmion’s body. It was 
some humble Scot’s, which Fitz-Eustace had mistaken 
for it. The monument was destroyed when the Round- 
heads came here— 


“Twas levelled when fanatic Brooke 
The fair cathedral stormed and took, 
But thanks to Heaven and good Saint Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had.’ 


As a matter of fact, he was shot before he got a chance 
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of spoiling the monuments: the cathedral wasn’t taken 
then.” ; 

* But why did Fitz-Eustace bring Marmion here ? ” 
Tasked. “It’s a long way from Flodden.” 

Mr. Fairfield seemed amazed at the question. “‘ Why ? 
Why not? Surely you know that Tamworth is quite 
close. Don’t you remember Marmion’s titles? How I 
used to spout that passage when I was a boy !— 

‘Two pursuivants, whom tabards deck 

With silver scutcheon round their neck, 
Stood on the steps of stone 

By which you reach the donjon gate, 

And there, with herald pomp and state 
They hailed Lord Marmion : 

They hailed him Lord of Fontenaye, 

Of Lutterworth and Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth tower and town— 

And he, their curtesy to requite, 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 
All as he lighted down.’ ”’ 


No matter how fervent my friend’s elocution may 
have been in his boyish days, I doubt if he had ever 
“spouted ” this passage with more vigour and animation 
than he gave to it in Dam Street, Lichfield. Before he 
was half through, he had lost all sense of his surround- 
ings, and he was a herald in person when he came to the 
recital of Lord Marmion’s dignities. The contrast be- 
tween the James C. Fairfield, who, drawn up to his full 
height and with his good right-arm extended towards 
the cathedral, rolled out these lines, and the dejected 
sloucher of a few minutes before was comic. 

“‘T dare say it’s fifty years ago since you first recited 
those verses,”’ said I, half-envying his youthful freshness. 

“That and more. I don’t think so well of the poetry 
as I did then, but I’m almost as fond of it. I could give 
you a good bit of Marmion, if I were put to it. It was 
always my favourite of the poems. The Lady of the 
Lake came next.” 

Wonderful to relate, the drizzle had ceased before we 
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were ready for the adventures of the afternoon, but the 
skies were so threatening and the air so heavy that we 
did not venture to go out on the bicycles. We were 
forced, therefore, to play our trump card and visit the 
birth-house. 

Though this has an entrance in Market Street, the 
front faces upon Market Square, and looks out upon the 
doctor’s statue. A little to the right is St. Mary’s Church, 
a modern building erected upon an old foundation. 
Michael Johnson was churchwarden of St. Mary’s, and 
in the old church Samuel and his brother Nathaniel were 
baptized. 

The room in which the bookselling business was carried 
on is, of course, on the ground-floor of the birth-house. 
It is oblong in shape, and extends from the corner of 
Market Square to the adjoiing premises in Market 
Street. 

“Handsome accommodation for a seventeenth, or 
eighteenth, century tradesman,’ was Mr. Fairfield’s 
comment, as he stood in the doorway ; “old man John- 
son must have had one of the largest shops in Lichfield.” 

The custodian on duty that afternoon was a member 
of the gentler sex. From what she told us it was evident 
that the Corporation took a pride in the house, and had 
done much to restore it to its former condition. Thanks 
to this good work, the five rooms to which the public 
are admitted—namely, the shop, the front parlour on 
the opposite side of the lobby, and the three rooms on 
the first-floor—are now substantially the same as they 
were in Johnson’s time, but it is hardly necessary to 
say that the place does not look in the least like any- 
body’s home. I dare say Mr. Fairfield’s imagination was 
sufficiently vivid to call up a picture of the rooms as 
Johnson knew them, but to my eye they were mere show- 
places, with glass-cases and other museum accessories so 
much in evidence that any domestic associations seemed 
incongruous. 


They are plain panelled rooms, well-lit and of decent 
U 
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proportions, but the fittings have no artistic interest. 
To the best of my recollection, all the fireplaces are 
modern. The kitchen range, however, is apparently as 
old asthe house. This isin a private room on the ground- 
floor, but by the custodian’s especial favour we were 
allowed to see it. As soon as my friend caught sight of 
the oven, he reminded me of Johnson’s love of veal pie. 

The largest of the first-floor rooms, is of the same _ 
dimensions as the shop below it. It is called the birth- 
room, but there does not seem to be any evidence to 
justify the name. The museum contains a large and 
interesting assortment of Johnson relics and mementoes, 
and the books, though limited in number, are of good 
quality. One noticeable feature of the collection as a 
whole is the absence of rubbish. There are generally 
a good many superfluous exhibits in small country 
museums. 

We were glad to learn from the custodian that the 
Corporation intended to take in hand the restoration of 
the attic-storey, for the roof is a good one of its kind, 
and its appearance will be much improved when the 
dormer windows have been replaced. In this connection 
I may be pardoned for remarking that though the Cor- 
poration have undoubtedly done well by the birth-house, 
their statement upon the printed admission-slips that 
it is now restored to practically the same appearance as 
it bore when Johnson was born goes much too far. Even 
assuming that the house was then stuccoed,! its general 
appearance to-day is very different from what it was 
in 1709. To give only one instance: there were then 
eleven, or twelve, windows on the Market Street side ; 
now there are but six, and I doubt whether a single one 
of these occupies the position of an original window. 

My. Fairfield did not test the accuracy of the Corpora- 
tion’s statement until after our return to town. It was 
perhaps as well that when we went over the house he 


1 Tt was stuccoed when Dr. Burney saw it ninety years later—see his 
letter to Madame d’Arblay of September 13, 1797. 
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knew little, or nothing, about the alterations, and was, 
therefore, not in a position to ask awkward questions 
about the windows, and thus disturb the excellent im- 
pression which he made upon the custodian. Before we 
left he advanced himself a further step in her good graces 
by expressing a wish to consult the second volume of a 
quarto edition of the Life which figured in one of the 
bookcases. Probably she had not so many opportunities 
of exercising her librarianship functions that she found 
them in any way burdensome ; but it is only fair to add 
that she proved fully equal to the call made upon them. 
She at once produced and handed Mr. Fairfield a requisi- 
tion form, with a dignity not unworthy of the Bodleian. 

““T wanted to see if that panel on Boswell’s statue 
referred to any particular incident at the Three Crowns,” 
he said, after he had turned to the year 1776, and had 
skimmed through a few pages. “Can this be it, think 
you? It’s Boswell’s account of their first evening— 
“We had a comfortable supper, and got into high spirits. 
I felt all my toryism glow in this old capital of Stafford- 
shire. I could have offered incense genio loci; and I 
indulged in libations of the ale, which Boniface in the 
“ Beaux Stratagem’’ recommends with such an eloquent 
jollity.’ Please note they were both in high spirits!” 

I had fully expected that we should spend a con- 
siderable part of the afternoon in the birth-house, but 
though my friend made a careful scrutiny of each room 
as he stood on its threshold, his inspection of the contents 
was by no means prolonged. I noticed, too, that from 
the beginning he was rather silent and preoccupied. We 
went back into the shop before taking our departure ; 
and then on my expressing a hope that he had not been 
bored, he unbosomed himself. 

“Oh no! Not at all; but this place is ‘ choke full 
of dreams, Auntie.’ ”’ 

“'That’s what the boy in Punch—a young gorger, I 
fear—said about his bedroom at Christmas-time,”’ he 
went on. “Oh no; I’m not in the least bored. I’m 
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very glad to see Johnson’s home, and particularly this 
shop. No doubt he spent a lot of his youth here, devour- 
ing his father’s books—lolling about as boys do; curled 
up before the fire, very likely. A lubberly youngster 
he must have been—an awkward, ungainly creature, big 
or little. I daresay it was here that he learned ‘to tear 
the heart ’ out of a book. I pity all slow readers: Pm 
afraid I despise those who don’t skip. It’s a great thing 
to get at the pith without wasting time over the husk. 
You can always go back, if the book’s worth it. It’s 
pleasant enough to think of Samuel ravaging the old 
man’s stock: one knows he was happy then. But Ive 
been thinking over something that occurred to me in 
Gough Square. No home of Johnson’s can be a place of 
cheerful memories. I doubt if he was a happy boy: 
we know he wasn’t a happy man. He was all right at 
the Club, or at Thrale’s, or at one of his taverns, with 
people about him and the talk going. But when he was 
alone—unless, of course, he was busy in some way—he 
wasn’t happy: he wasn’t always quite sane. The great 
business of his life was to escape from himself—that’s 
what he told Reynolds. I thought of this when we came 
in here, and I remembered that his melancholia was con- 
genital. He got it from his father. Now, Michael was 
a most excellent person, but as I read the authorities, 
he had spells of melancholy-madness. It’s a horrible 
disease, at best—particularly horrible if the victim has 
a family. There must have been some bad times in this 
house. One oughtn’t to let the mind dwell on such things 
—they’re dead and gone, and they’re best forgotten— 
but thoughts aren’t always one’s obedient humble ser- 
vants, and to me the atmosphere of these rooms is a trifle 
nightmareish.”’ 

“You would have done better to go to the cathedral 
again, and study the vistas—or even the Lady Chapel,” 
said I, laughing. 

“Well,no! The frying-pan is a cooler place than the 
fire—I’d rather brood upon somebody else’s melancholia 
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than have it myself. Let’s dawdle to St. Chad’s, and see 
Lucy Porter’s grave. This shop has one very pretty 
memory connected with her. She was Samuel’s step- 
daughter—only some six years younger than himself. 
Old man Johnson went bankrupt and died, when Samuel 
was at Oxford—he’d lost all his savings by speculating 
in the manufacture of parchment. The widow kept on 
the shop, and Lucy Porter boarded with her. That was 
after Samuel had married her mother. Now, the Porters 
were higher than the Johnsons in the social scale, and 
Lucy kept the best company in Lichfield. But she 
would make no engagement for market-days, lest 
‘Granny,’ as she called Mrs. Johnson, should catch cold 
by serving in the shop. Lucy took her place on market- 
days, and behaved prettily to the customers: even the 
penny customers. 1 was reminded of this years ago, 
when I read a very good story called Mona Maclean. 
Mona did something of the same kind. One’s glad to 
know that Lucy Porter came into money, and had a 
good house of her own. She lived and died in Lichfield.” 

““ Where is St. Chad’s 2” 

“ It’s out of the town, but it’s no distance according 
to this street-map.”’ 

The map proved to be accurate; but our way led 
us up Dam Street and so near the cathedral that we 
turned aside to see what it looked like in a reasonably 
clear atmosphere. This we did on my motion, but Mr. 
Fairfield caught at the suggestion ; and without showing 
any signs of melancholia, and indeed with every appear- 
ance of cheerfulness and content, he strolled with me 
from one point of view to another until he had smoked 
a long cigar down to the very butt. 

“It’s hard that we don’t get a gleam of sunshine,” 
he said, as we turned back into the street. “‘'This stone 
would look rose-coloured at sunset,’ he added longingly. 

The Handbook says that St. Chad’s is built on the 
spot on which in 653, St. Chad, the missionary bishop 
of Mercia, had his cell. Be this as it may, the situation 
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is an agreeable one, for the present church stands amid 
pleasant surroundings and looks down upon a fair-sized 
piece of water, called in the Handbook Stowe Pool, and 
used, I believe, as a reservoir. The Handbook also says 
that the fabric contains traces of Norman architecture. 
We made no attempt to verify this statement, but we 
devoted a competent time to an examination of the 
interior. 

The tablets to Lucy Porter, who survived Johnson 
by rather more than a year, and to Catherine Chambers, 
his mother’s old servant, who died in 1767, are close 
together. There are few things in his Prayers and Medi- 
tations more pathetic than the account of his last parting 
with Catherine Chambers, the ‘“‘ dear old friend,’’ who 
had been little severed from him, or his, for three-and- 
forty years, and who had “buried,” as he puts it, his 
father, his brother, and his mother. ‘“‘ We kissed and 
parted. I humbly hope to meet her again, and to part 
no more,” are the concluding words. She was his senior 
by only one year. 

On our way back from St. Chad’s we had the good 
fortune to meet a fellow-creature in a state of com- 
plete happiness. He was a well-dressed, knickerbockered 
youngster of about thirteen, with fishing-rod and basket ; 
and his bearing was so full of suppressed triumph as he 
strode towards us that Mr. Fairfield, who has a quick 
and sympathetic eye as regards boys, drew attention to 
him by a nudge in my ribs. A moment later we saw 
that over the child’s right shoulder hung a huge pike, 
nearly two feet long. As the bearer passed us, the effort 
which he made to show an unconscious face, while all 
the time his eyes were betraying him, was enough to 
warm the cockles of any elderly heart. 

“The top summit of human felicity,”” murmured the 
Pilgrim from Chicago, as we stood gazing after the re- 
ceding figure. 

“And do you still say that a pint-pot can hold no 
more than a pint ?”’ I asked. 
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There was a suspicious brightness in Mr. Fairfield’s 
eyes as he watched the pike’s tail flap against the short 
legs which moved with such unwonted dignity. 

“That one holds a gallon, at least,’ he answered. 
“* And it doesn’t slop over, either ; bless his heart ! ” 


Except for the Marmion outburst, it was not until 
the last afternoon of our stay at Lichfield that Mr. Fair- 
field was moved to any great display of enthusiasm. 
The weather that morning had been sufficiently promising 
to tempt us forth upon the bicycles; and with no par- 
ticular object in view, we had ridden round and about 
the city. This ride, and an hour, or so, spent in the 
cathedral had carried us on to lunch-time. 

“Does the Handbook say anything about Eto- 
cetum ?”’ asked my fellow-rambler. We had now ad- 
journed to the smoking-room, and he was studying the 
ordnance map. 

“Nothing,” said I, after consulting the Handbook’s 
table of interesting houses and places. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

“So far as one can judge from this map it isn’t any- 
thing now. There’s only ‘Etocetum’ in special type 
near a village named Wall—there are no remains marked. 
But I think I’ve heard of Etocetum as an important 
Roman station. Suppose we go there! It’s only a mile 
or two, and we can ride on to Watling Street. That’s 
quite near.” 

When we got to Wall, it seemed to consist of 
nothing but a church, standing at the end of a bye-road, 
with perhaps two or three houses not far off. It was 
only by the merest accident that we did not at once turn 
round and ride back in search of Watling Street. As it 
chanced, however, we dismounted, and climbed up into 
the churchyard, to see what sort of view it commanded. 

“ Hullo! what’s that ?” 

Mr. Fairfield was pointing to the field just below us. 
Here there were trenches, and heaps of débris, and a 
shed or two. 
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“'They’re excavations,’ he decided. “ What’s all 
this?” he asked, turning to a sone native who was 
standing near us. 

The answer was to the effect that it was the Roman 
Villa, and that Mr. Mott, “‘ over there,” could tell us all 
about it. 

The person referred to was one of two men who, at 
the far end of the meadow, were moving about near the 
most distant of the excavations. 

“Ts he the one with the large watchchain ? ”’ 

No, Mr. Mott was the other gentleman. Fortified by 
this information, Mr. Fairfield hurried back into the 
road, and down a lane which skirted one side of the 
churchyard. 

Here we found that the meadow was fenced in, and 
that an admission fee of sixpence must be paid. My 
companion forked out a shilling, his eyes glued all the 
time upon the two persons in the distance. I could see 
that it was his intention to make his way to Mr. Mott 
with all speed, and to extract the information which the 
boy’s words seemed to promise. But this was not to 
be. The gate-keeper took us under his charge and at 
once conducted us to where the trenches begun. It did 
not take Mr. Fairfield long to get over his disappoint- 
ment. Our guide proved to have a thorough knowledge 
of all that had been discovered, and he talked like one 
who had his whole heart in the work. As soon as we 
were fairly in his clutches, he gave us a handbill furnish- 
ing certain particulars of the excavations; and from 
this and from a form of appeal for subscriptions, which 
he produced from a shed later on, we learned a good 
deal. The following is a summary of the contents of 
these documents :— 

Ktocetum (or Letocetum) was probably the chief 
Roman settlement in Staffordshire. It was built to 
protect the junction of Watling Street and Icknield Street. 
At one time, or another, in modern days, excavations had 
been made on the site and many interesting objects had 
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been found. But no proper record of these excavations 
having been made, the North Staffordshire Field Club, 
with the consent of Mr. R. J. K. Mott, of Wall, the owner 
of a large portion of the ground, had recently decided to 
make trial diggings, in order to ascertain whether it would 
be worth while to set a scientific investigation on foot. 
A few days’ work had revealed a very extensive range of 
buildings and a large quantity of fragments of painted 
wall-plaster, roof-tiles, and pottery. The first villa ex- 
cavated measured some one hundred feet by sixty-six. 
In the open court was an apse, which seemed to have 
been used as a shrine. This house was believed to date 
back to the end of the first century, and it had certainly 
been destroyed by fire. Funds to continue the work 
were urgently needed. Cheques might be sent to W. 
Wells Blayden, Stone, Staffs, or to R. J. K. Mott, Wall 
House, near Lichfield. Any subscriber of five shillings, 
and upwards, would receive a copy of the record. then in 
course of preparation. 

“Well done! A great result, indeed!” said Mr. 
Fairfield, after reading the matter summarised above; 
but he soon learned that much had happened since its 
issue. 

‘“‘ Have you found the hypocaust ?”’ he asked of our 
guide, when we were inspecting the foundations of the 
villa house with the apse. 

“‘ Not yet ; but we’ve found the city baths. They’re 
not shown to the public yet. There’s a lot we’re not 
showing, and you may say it’s all the best.” 

He glanced as he spoke to where the two figures 
were still pottering about over mounds and trenches. 
This was some distance ahead, but our progress was 
taking us in the right direction, and I knew from the 
look in my fellow-rambler’s eye that he was well aware 
of this. 

“Tf the best is still private,” he said cheerfully, 
“ there must be something worth seeing over yonder.” 

We had in truth seen a good deal: long stretches of 
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foundation walls with all the angles clear and sharp, 
odds and ends of masonry, and not least interesting 
to me, Roman tiles, bearing the footprints of dogs and 
deer. 

“Trodden ‘on before they were baked,” explained 
our conductor. 

“Two thousand years ago,” said Mr. Fairfield, as he 
studied the marks. “ Footprints are not uncommon on 
Roman tiles, but these are the first I’ve ever seen.” 

At last we came to the rough barrier, which stood 
between us and a cleared space larger than any trench 
or excavation which we had yet inspected; and just 
on the other side of it stood the gentleman with the 
conspicuous watchchain, bidding his companion good- 
bye. Mr. Mott was very much our junior and he was 
smoking a cigarette. He looked accessible enough. 

Mr. Fairfield took a brief glance at this fountain of 
knowledge; and then in a slightly elevated voice he 
addressed our guide. 

““Tve often wished that they’d do this at Reculver. 
There’s acres and acres of waste land close by the castrum 
there.” 

Mr. Mott rose to the fly. He stepped across the 
barrier and joined us. 

“Reculver! that’s Rutupie; isn’t it?” he re- 
marked. 

This was a slip of the tongue, for he should have 
said Regulbium. But Mr. Fairfield did not correct it- 
I dare say it escaped his notice. 

“T really know nothing about these things, so please 
explain them to me as if I were a child,” he said, as soon 
as we were on the right side of the fence. 

And for more than half an hour Mr. Mott explained 
things and answered our questions, as he took us from 
point to point. 

We saw the baths and their appurtenances. The 
tiled channels which had carried the waste water to the 
main sewer were as smooth and perfect as when the 
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Romans laid them two thousand years ago. Even a 
leaden water-pipe was still in its place. The rains of the 
last few weeks had run into the old sewer, along drains 
which had been choked up ‘for fifteen hundred years. 

“Do you dig, yourself ?”’ asked the astonished Fair- 
field, when Mr. Mott was telling us of the hopes and 
fears which had attended his discovery of the hypocaust. 

“ Rather!” and the digger went on to explain that 
all the work had been done by himself and two men. 

“T haven’t handled a spade since I was a boy,” said 
the other, as if to excuse himself for not coming forward 
as a brother delver. | 

Walking delicately across planks and along trench 
borders, we went the whole round of the newest excava- 
tions. Mr. Fairfield, close on our leader’s heels, talked 
to him with bated breath of the marvels which might 
yet be discovered. So far as I could make out, Mr. Mott’s 
most cherished ambition was to find a milestone. 

Before our circuit was completed, the enthusiast from 
Chicago managed to bring the talk round to the Field 
Club’s appeal for further help. A suggestion that per- 
haps he might be allowed to contribute his mite then 
and there, led to the production of his pocket-book ; and 
kneeling by one of the trenches, with a slab of Roman 
masonry for a desk, he filled up a cheque upon Messrs. 
Child & Co.—‘‘ Roman Villa, or bearer,’ was the payee. 

** And all we expected this afternoon was to get as 
far as Watling Street,” he exclaimed, when we had seen 
everything and were about to depart. 

“‘There’s a very pretty bit of that quite near here,” 
said the expert in things Roman; and taking from my 
friend’s hand a pencil and envelope, he made a sketch 
plan of the route to be followed. 

“Past the church, to the end of the road,”’ he said, 
as he worked away with the pencil. ‘‘ Then to the left, 
and straight on till you get to the Birmingham Road— 
there’s a grass lane just in front of you. Then to the 
right for five hundred yards. That brings you to Wat- 
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ling Street—you turn to the left, there. You'll have a 
mile and a half of it before you get to a toll-house. The 
road to the left of that takes you back to Lichfield.” 

Here let me say that if this Ramble shall meet Mr. 
Mott’s eye, I trust he will excuse the freedom with which 
a stranger has used his name. My hope is that some of 
my readers will feel disposed to help on the good work 
that is being done at Wall, and I think that the best 
way of inclining them thereto is to let them know the 
spirit in which the landowner is conducting the opera- 
tions. I tender this as my apology to him ; and with it 
I couple the thanks of two ramblers for much cour- 
tesy and pleasant talk: also their fervent hope that he 
will find his milestone and much besides. 

We followed the route set forth on the envelope— 
Mr. Fairfield carrying this precious document in his left 
hand and consulting it every other minute—and in due 
course we reached Watling Street. This proved to be 
a section of that road to Holyhead, which runs past the 
High Stone at Hadley. Between hedgerows, fringed by 
little wastes of grass and wild flowers, and under trees 
that met over our heads, we made our way to the toll- 
house. But we did not branch off to the left. That mile 
and a half was too good to be traversed only once. We 
turned round ; and when rather less than two-thirds of 
the way back, we came upon a cross-road of inviting 
appearance, we pulled up and consulted the map. Find- 
ing that the village of Shenstone was not far off and that 
it boasted an inn, we made our way thither, halting for 
a few moments to hang over the bridge and watch a mill 
stream curling and eddying as it joined the river. We 
had tea at the Bull’s Head—the landlord called it a plain 
tea, but it comprised two or three jams and a crisp 
lettuce—and then we rode back to Watling Street, with 
actually a gleam of sunshine to rejoice our hearts. 


Tux Bacon starur, Soura Squarz, Gray’s Inn 


CHAPTER XIX 
GRAY’S INN 


““Tr’s a beautiful thing,” said Mr. Fairfield, ‘‘ but unless 
I’m much mistaken, it’s no more like Bacon than it’s 
like me.” 

“ But I think it is something like you,’ EES eTM the 
present writer. 

My friend and I were standing before the Bacon 
statue in South Square, Gray’s Inn, an hour or two after 
it had been unveiled. Under a red and white awning, 
rigged up along the south side of the Hall, we and the 
other guests of the Honourable Society had listened to 
Mr. Balfour discoursing upon Bacon; and the weather 
being warm, we had not been altogether heart-broken 
when his eloquence ceased to flow. In common with all 
about us, we had shaken with laughter when the cord 
resisted all Mr. Balfour’s cajoleries ; and the wrapping in 
which the statue was encased having folded itself about 
the head, had refused to budge, until a workman scrambled 
to the top of the pedestal, and cleared up the embroglio 
with a stick. A little later, we had partaken of refresh- 
ments in the Gardens, listening to the strains of a band 
and watching Mr. Balfour, hatless and with his hands 
grasping the lapels of his coat, perambulating the 
middle alley, side by side with the Treasurer, and evi- 
dently much impressed by the beauty of his surroundings. 
Never had I seen the Gardens look fresher and more 
sylvan than they looked on that fine afternoon of a wet 
Junetide. Now the guests were all departed, and my 
friend and I had returned to South Square, to study the 
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Mr. Fairfield made no answer to my suggestion that 
it was like him. He continued to regard it with a critical 
eye, but a faint smile upon his lips gave evidence that 
the comparison was not unpleasing. 

“One must make allowances for the dress and the 
beard,” I continued, “but the statue is undoubtedly 
something like you.” 

“Tt’s gratifying to think that one comes anywhere 
near an artist’s idea of a philosopher,” he answered, 
laughing. ‘‘ This, now, is a purely ideal portrait. We 
know what Bacon was like—there’s his real portrait in 
the book we had given to us this afternoon. He was 
a humorist, and that portrait shows it—you look at the 
eyes! But to associate humour with a philosopher 
would be bad art, I suppose. The man on that pedestal 
never made a joke in his life—a real joke, I mean. Oh 
no; this statue isn’t a bit like Bacon. But it’s a beau- 
tiful thing, and I’m very glad it’s here.” 

““T wish, though, the head wasn’t turned away from 
the Inn,” he went on. “One can suppose that he’s 
looking towards York House, where he was born, and 
where he lived when he was at his zenith—you remember 
Ben Jonson’s lines on his fifty-ninth birthday there— 
but, surely, it would be better if he were looking towards 
the Hall that was built in his father’s time, and the 
chambers where he lived, and his father before him. 
There can be no possible doubt that he dearly loved this 
place. He came here as a boy; he made the Gardens ; 
he was Treasurer for nine years ; it was his home for the 
best part of his life; and after his fall he came back to 
it as a retreat. He left a legacy to the parish because 
of his long abode here. It does seem odd to have him 
looking away from the place he loved.” 

“Tt certainly is a great ornament,” said I, as on 
our way dinnerward we turned round at the entrance 
to South Square to have a last look at the statue, “ and 
so is the grass-plot they laid out here three or four years 
ago. It’s badly trampled just now : everybody went on 
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it after the unveiling: but it will be all right in a few 
days.” 

At dinner, and for an hour or two afterwards we 
talked much about the quiet nook in which I live and 
carry on my business. Years before, Mr. Fairfield had 
observed as he looked out of my office window that the 
lines had fallen to me in pleasant places! He had no 
suspicion in those days that he was echoing a thought 
which had passed through my mind many and many a 
time. In sober truth, I love the place. All the world 
has a nodding acquaintance with Gray’s Inn, but only 
those who live there really know it. After curfew, when 
the gates are shut for the night and the workers within 
its borders have gone to their homes, and the traffic of 
the foot-passengers, to whom it is but a short cut from 
one street to another, flows no longer, a magic descends 
upon Gray’s Inn. Only one who has mooned about those 
silent courts, and at midnight in still weather has sat 
at an open window, and heard the hour chiming all 
about him; or better still, has looked out upon the 
Gardens in the pearly light of a June dawn, understands 
what that magic is. 

Over a glass or two of port that evening, I talked of 
myself and my surroundings rather more than is my 
wont, and Mr. Fairfield listened with sympathetic interest. 
Possibly a consciousness that I knew more about the 
Inn than he did tended to make me garrulous. As 
regards general topography and its connection with his- 
tory, I am a child in his hands, but I was on my own 
ground this time, and he was ready enough to act as 
my disciple and let me talk myself out. When I think 
of that evening, I blush to recall the extracts from the 
late W. R. Douthwaite’s book? and from the Society’s 
records edited by the preacher, the Rev. Reginald 
Fletcher, which I poured into his willing ears. Mr. 

1 Rambles with an American, Ch. I. 
2 Gray’s Inn; its History and Associations, by W. R. Douthwaite, 
librarian, 1886. 
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Fairfield had read and digested Douthwaite, but the 
Pension Book was unknown to him. The introductory 
matter to Mr. Fletcher’s two volumes gives a history of 
the Inn, so comprehensive and so skilfully written that 
one wishes it‘ could be published separately, and thus 
brought before a wider class of readers than a book of re- 
cords can appeal to, and the rest of the work is made up 
of extracts from the proceedings of the governing body, 
from the 9th of May 1569 to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The earlier pension book—for so the Inn calls 
its record of the benchers’ proceedings—is supposed to 
have been burnt in 1684. . 

From the evidence furnished by the two authorities 
above referred to, it seems reasonably clear that Gray’s 
Inn has been an Inn of Court for more than five hundred 
years. The land formed part of the de Greys’ Manor of 
Portpool, and Mr. Fletcher has no doubt that the chapel 
of the Manor stood on the site of the present chapel of 
the Inn. The building of the present Hall was begun in 

1556, five years before the Society’s most illustrious 
member was born. This is the Hall in which, as Mr. 
Fletcher puts it, ‘‘ Francis Bacon dined, and read and 
‘revelled,’ in which Burleigh, and many another great 
Elizabethan was entertained, in which William Shake- 
speare may well have been present with his fellows, when 
in 1594 a Comedy of Errors was ‘ played by the players.’ ” 
There is a tradition that Queen Elizabeth was enter- 
tained within its walls, and there is evidence that Charles 
II was there at least once, namely on Candlemas Day 
1671, when there was “ great revelling,” and the king 
was “‘accompanied by most of his court in masquerade.”’ 

The approach to the Inn from Holborn has been in 
existence ever since 1593: the entrance from Gray’s Inn 
Road into what is now Gray’s Inn Square is so old that 
its opening is lost in the mists of antiquity. It was in 
the third year of the Commonwealth that the chapel 
bell began to ring the curfew. The famous Gardens were 
planned by Francis Bacon ; and except for the encroach- 
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ments made upon them by the erection of Verulam and 
Raymond Buildings, and an addition made to the terrace 
when a piece of the Society’s ground abutting upon what 
is now Theobalds Road was taken in, they are in shape 
and extent the gardens as he left them. 

Of the present buildings, only the Hall and parts of 
the Chapel have come down to us from his time. The 
houses in Gray’s Inn Square and Gray’s Inn Place date 
back to the latter end of the seventeenth century ; most 
of those in South Square are somewhat later, and Verulam 
Buildings and Raymond Buildings are erections of the 
early years of the nineteenth century. But as regards the 
two squares and Field Court—due allowance being madefor 
the clearing away of a row of buildings which stood a short 
distance north of the Hall, and divided the great quad- 
rangle behind it into two courts—the ground-planof to-day 
is not substantially different from that of three hundred 
years ago: and the ways which we tread are those which 
were trodden by the Inn folk in the days of Elizabeth. 

To my mind one of the most interesting sites in 
London is the corner-plot upon which No. 1 Gray’s Inn 
Square is built. Here stood the house in which Sir Nicholas 
Bacon had his chambers; and in this same house as 
subsequently enlarged, Francis Bacon lived and worked. 
It appears by the Pension Book that his occupation 
began in, or about, 1579, and we know it was from here 
that in March 1626 he went abroad for the last time. 
His will tells us how much of the house he occupied. 
His bequest of it is in the following terms : 


I will also that my executors sell my chambers in Gray’s 
Inn which (now the lease is full) I conceive may yield some 
three hundred pounds: one hundred pounds for the ground 
storey, and two hundred pounds for the third and fourth 
stories; which money, or whatsoever it be, I desire my 
executors to bestow for some little present relief upon twenty- 
five poor scholars in both universities : fifteen in Cambridge, 
and ten in Oxenford. 


The lease which was “full” had nearly thirty-seven 
x 
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years to run at the date of the will. The Pension Book 
shows that the term was for forty years from the 8th 
of November 1622; and Mr. Fletcher tells us in a note 
that the first-floor of the house was taken up on the left 
by the Inn library, and on the right by a Reader’s (7.. 
a Bencher’s) chamber. 

Another illustrious son of Gray’s Inn—next on the 
roll, perhaps, after Bacon—was Samuel Romilly, and the 
chambers in which he lived and worked are still in exist- 
ence. They are the set on the first-floor west of No. 6 
Gray’s Inn Square. Here he was in possession for 
nearly twenty years. He was a student of two-and- 
twenty when he acquired them in 1779, and he held them 
until 1798, but the Law List shows that in or about 
1791 he was practising at No. 2 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, so probably he sub-let them for the latter part of 
his term. Referring to the view of the gardens which 
his back windows commanded, he says in a letter to his 
sister, written in September 1780: 


‘““In the depth of the winter, the moment the sun peeps 
out I am in the country. A cold country it is, for having 
only one row of houses between me and Highgate and 
Hampstead, a north-west wind blows full against my 
chambers.” 


Gray’s Inn Square was Coney Court when Romilly 
went into residence there. It is called the ‘“‘ Coningrye 
Court ” in the Inn accounts for 1569, and the name, as 
Mr. Fletcher points out, was evidently derived from the 
conies, or rabbits, which were its inhabitants prior to 
the reign of Elizabeth. Down to and including 1789 
Romilly’s address appears in the Law List as “‘ 6 Coney 
Court.” In 1790 it is “‘ 6 Gray’s Inn Square.”” Holborn 
Court, where Serjeant Snubbin had his chambers, became 
South Square in 1829, and it was still Holborn Court 
when Dickens was in Ellis & Blackmore’s office at 
No. 1. 

“The next time I come to Gray’s Inn,” said Mr. 
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Fairfield, when we parted on the night which had seen 
him in the unusual character of my disciple, ‘‘ we must 
have a potter round together. I’ve made a mental note 
of several little things I want to look at.” 

Some three weeks later he dined at my chambers in 
Verulam Buildings. At the first stroke of the curfew he 
rose to his feet, and suggested that we should finish our 
cigars in the open air. Twilight had descended upon 
the Gardens by this time. 

On the further side of the wall which skirts Verulam 
Buildings, there was plenty of stir and bustle in the 
Gray’s Inn Road, but Gray’s Inn Square was empty 
when we emerged from the tunnel at the north-east 
corner. The great oriel window of the Hall gleamed like 
a jewel of many facets. There was some Inn function— 
perhaps a moot—in progress that night. 

““Not much change here since Romilly’s time at all 
events,” said Mr. Fairfield, looking about him. ‘‘ No 
change at all in the three sides where the houses are.”’ 

*“* Practically none,’ I admitted. The fourteen red- 
brick houses with their tiled roofs and the open door- 
ways, which in those days the Inn watchmen had to 
“enter . . . every hour, and then with a loud voice call 
the hour of the night and the weather,” had undergone 
no change of any importance since their erection more 
than two hundred years before. The railings had been 
put up in 1736—“ iron palazadoes ” as they were called 
in the bench-order of that year—but the difference which 
they made was trifling. 

** And the open space—what about that ? ”’ he asked. 

“One must think for a moment. The trees are 
new 2 

‘Oh, I remember the Square before they were 
planted! But what else is different—the surface, for 
instance ? ”’ 

“No. I think the Square was gravelled in Romilly’s 
time. The north part was certainly gravelled sixty 
years earlier. After the buildings which divided Coney 
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Court from Chapel Court were pulled down in 1685— 
Chapel Court extended from the south end yonder, to a 
little north of the gate-house—there was a railing put 
up to mark the boundary. I don’t know when that was 
removed, but it was before Romilly came here. Strype 
mentions the gravel of Coney Court in 1720, and I 
daresay Chapel Court was gravelled, too, but I know of 
no record of the fact.” 

“Then there’s no difference ? ” 

“T can’t think of anything. In earlier days there 
were posts round the Square—that was before it was 
curbed, I expect, and the object was to keep horses and 
vehicles off what you call the ‘ side-walk.’ In 1726 the 
benchers ordered that iron rings, and hooks to fasten 
horses to, should be set on these posts—that was to stop 
people from tying horses to the railings. But I think 
the posts had disappeared before Romilly lived here. 
And I feel sure that the sundial which was put up soon 
after these houses were built had gone, too. By-the-bye, 
I came across a reference to some friends of yours in 
connection with the Square, a few days ago. It’s in 
Miss Sichel’s Life of Canon Ainger. There’s a letter from 
Sir James Bacon—-old Vice-Chancellor Bacon—in which 
he says that in 1824, or 1825, he was living in lofty 
chambers here, and that Charles and Mary Lamb used 
to visit him. The Godwins and Shelley’s widow went 
there, too.” 

‘“* Do you know where the rooms were ? ” 

“No, but some day Ill ask the Under-Treasurer to 
have them hunted out. And speaking of Lamb reminds 
me that Pve seen Fanny Kelly in this Inn. She was 
pointed out to me by the landlord of the Gray’s Inn 
Larder, in Warwick Court. That was sometime in the 
late ’seventies. He was standing at his door, and he 
pointed to an old lady, in a poke bonnet—a little old 
lady, I think, all in black—who was going very slowly 
towards what they call here the Winding Walk: the 
way that goes past Raymond Buildings into Theobalds 
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Road. He said she was Fanny Kelly, a famous actress. 
She must have been nearly ninety, then. I only saw 
her back.” 

“I wonder you didn’t follow her, and get a diplo- 
matic glimpse of her face.” 

“T wish I had. But I knew next to nothing about 
Lamb in those days, and perhaps I was going into the 
Gray’s Inn Larder when I came across the landlord on 
the doorstep. I was not always the creature of pure 
reason that you know; and incredible though it may 
seem, I verily believe that in those days it would have 
taken a great deal to divert me from my lunch.” 

“* As it was more than thirty years ago, I will excuse 
you,” said Mr. Fairfield. ‘I’m not sure that I could 
have answered for myself at that age. But I wish Id 
seen Fanny Kelly. Not that I like Lamb’s offer of 
marriage to her. I don’t like it at all. One wishes that 
John Hollingshead hadn’t known of it. It’s weak to 
have such a wish—I doubt if it’s even moral—but there 
it is.” 

We had been strolling round the Square as we 
gossiped thus, and now we had reached the north-west 
corner. 

“You may as well have a look at Romilly’s ‘ oak,’ ” 
said I. 

The staircase of No. 6 has been panelled within my 
recollection, but except for this, it is now as it was when 
Romilly went up and down, and the door of the first-pair 
left, which bore his name for twelve or thirteen years, is 
still there. In recent years a tablet has been placed upon 
the outside of the ground-storey—“ Sir Samuel Romilly 
Knt Solicitor-General 1806 occupied chambers here 1778- 
1791”’ 

““There must be all sorts of quaint fittings in an old 
place like this,” said Mr. Fairfield, as we resumed our 
saunter. ‘“‘ Your office doors have brass locks and the 
cornices are very heavy, and one of the mantelpieces is 
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“Tt’s a pity you can’t go through the place and make 
an inventory of the landlord’s fixtures,” I suggested. 

“That would be a rather serious undertaking at my 
time of life, but I should like to have a general permit 
to enter the old chambers and to take a photographer 
with me—I thought of that when we were in the Temple. 
But as I haven’t got that permit, I may as well see what 
I can without it. Is there any reason why we shouldn’t 
go up a staircase, or two? They won’t jail me as a 
suspicious character if you’re with me.” 

Climbing stairs is not my favourite pastime after 
dinner, but I took him to the top of No. 5, because 
the staircase is worth seeing; and remembering that 
one of the doorways on the second floor of No. 4 had 
a somewhat unusual cornice, I also took him to that 
landing. After this, I craved leave to continue upon 
the level; but when in the course of our saunter we 
reached South Square, and looked in at the doorway of 
No. 14, he was so anxious to ascend “just a flight, or 
two,” that I let him have his way. The moon was up 
by this time, and the new statue upon its snow-white 
pedestal stood out in lonely majesty against the old 
houses behind it. 

“There used to be a back way from the west side of 
this Square to Castle Court,” said I. 

“Where’s Castle Court ?” 

“Tt turns out of Fulwood’s Rents. That’s the blind 
alley running out of Holborn, a few paces west of the 
Inn gate. It isn’t really blind, for there’s a door at the 
end that gives upon Field Court, but there’s no public 
right of way. There’s a lot in the Pension Book about 
Fulwood who built the Rents. The way in here from 
Holborn was land which the Inn bought of him in 1593. 
He got a hundred and fifty pounds for it. Castle Court 
turns out of Fulwood’s Rents, some way up on the 
right. The Rents and the Court were slums when I 
came here. But now, the Tube station covers a good 
part of both, and the rest of the Court is either down, 
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or coming down. I did a little investigating there 
yesterday, quite in your fashion. I happened to find 
a note in the Pension Book that the back way into Castle 
Court still existed, and I wanted to find it.” 

“ And did you ?” 

“Well, yes—the outer end of it. Castle Court stops 
at the back-yard of some house in Holborn. The gate 
wasn’t fastened ; and to tell the truth, I pushed it open 
a little, and there was the door of the private passage, 
on the left.”’ 

“ Bravo!” said Mr. Fairfield. ‘Tl have a look at 
it myself to-morrow.” 

“ And I went a little further,” I continued. “‘ As the 
fence of the cleared ground on the north side of the 
Court was very defective, I ventured inside; and by 
looking over the Inn wall, I saw the passage—a, flagged- 
passage it was, to the best of my recollection.” 

“ But that was trespassing.” 

“It was; and when a policeman suddenly appeared 
out of nowhere, I became very much alive to the fact. 
As his beat included this Inn, he happened to know me, 
so I gave no explanations. But I felt uncomfortable, 
for I couldn’t help fancying from his manner that he 
thought I must be cracked.” 

“Very likely!” said Mr. Fairfield, with much satis- 
faction. ‘“‘ Even I have incurred that suspicion before 
now. I'll be on the look-out for your policeman to- 
morrow, when I slip through that defective fence.” 

“‘ But you will have to explain yourself.” 

The Pilgrim from Chicago had lured me on to suggest 
this. His answer was all ready. 

“That will be quite simple—I shall be looking for 
you. I shall be mysterious and a little uneasy, and thus 
assist him to draw an inference. He will join in the 
search; and an investigation of the cleared area will 
follow. The result being negative, the passage must be 
examined. You might be lurking there—‘the afflicted 
of Allah ’ do such strange things.” 
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“Tn those Temple records I came across a good many 
orders to brick up passages,” he went on, as soon as his 
enjoyment of this prospect of blasting my reputation 
had subsided. “‘I dare say it was the same here.” 

“Oh, yes! I can remember one or two in the Pension 
Book. For instance, there’s an order to close the passage 
to some tavern or other. One can understand that when 
the Inns of Court were collegiate, or semi-collegiate 
institutions, the benchers kept a sharp eye upon their 
members. The gate was an important engine in the 
preservation of discipline. It was a mighty easy thing 
for a young gentleman to remove a few bricks from the 
back premises of his ‘chamber.’ The town would be 
all before him, if he could only slip through into a side- 
alley, or a tavern-yard. There’s an order in the Pension 
Book which shows how strict the discipline was in Eliza- 
beth’s reign—no gentleman was to go into the city 
suburbs or into the fields, except in his gown according 
to the ancient usage of the Gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court. That speaks volumes.” 

We turned out of South Square by the north-west 
passage, where only a few years ago there used to be 
the “short, grim colonnade”’ which Dickens speaks of. 
Thanks to the spirit which animates the benchers of 
to-day, and which working in things both great and 
small, has restored Gray’s Inn to its ancient eminence 
as a school of law, the worn-out house above the colon- 
nade has been replaced by a building in perfect harmony 
with its surroundings. At the opposite end of Field 
Court there is a lamentable instance of the Philistinism 
of a somewhat earlier generation—a flamboyant mass of 
raw red-brick with stone dressings, which usurps the 
south-west corner of the gardens. 

Field Court, with the old houses on its south side 
looking across to the “ great gates,”’ at which on Sundays 
the head-porter used to be stationed “ with his gown and 
staff,” is the prettiest bit of Gray’s Inn. Nowadays 
these gates are only opened on state occasions, and 
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the alley on which they give is no longer a fashionable 
Sunday promenade; but the Gardens are still there, 
and the avenue leads as of old to the terrace of Pepys 
and. Addison. 

The Great Gates were put up in 1723, during the 
treasurership of William Gilby, whose initials they bear. 
Two or three years ago, they were little more than a 
corroded ruin of their former selves ; but now they have 
been so admirably restored that the havoc of nearly 
two centuries has been made good, and at a little dis- 
tance the ironwork looks as fresh as when it left the 
hammer in George the First’s reign. 

Theobalds Road is the northern boundary of the 
Gardens; and stretching southward past the west side 
of Gray’s Inn Square, they run in a long oblong to Field 
Court. The eastern portion is a shorter oblong, extend- 
ing at right angles to the other and ending a little short 
of Gray’s Inn Road. Verulam Buildings and Raymond 
Buildings stand respectively at the east and west corners 
of the Theobalds Road boundary, and the famous terrace 
reaches from the one to the other. We learn from an 
article by Mr. Fletcher, which appeared in the Home 
Counties Magazine,' that the long oblong was a meadow 
called Gray’s Inn Close, which formed part of the Manor 
of Portpool, but did not come into the Society’s hands 
until the reign of Elizabeth. It was then in the occu- 
pation of a cow-keeper. Francis Bacon’s house stood 
at the south-east corner, and his back-windows overlooked 
the pasture-land. 

In 1591 the bench appointed a committee, of whom 
“Mr. Bacon” was one, to survey Gray’s Inn Close, 
preparatory to the building of a wall, and in 1598, the 
laying-out of the ground as “ Walks ”’ was begun. The 
work was finished by the end of the century. 

The short oblong, that is to say the land adjoining the 
north side of Gray’s Inn Square, was divided from the 


1 «‘ Francis Bacon and Gray’s Inn Walks.” Home Counties Magazine, 
vol. v. p. 272, 
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Walks by a fence and a line of trees. It was known as 
the Panyerman’s Close, because of old time it had been 
“allowed to” the panyerman, an Inn servant who 
waited at table and brought home provisions from the 
market. In 1576 one Stanhope, a bencher, had obtained 
a grant of this land for sixty years. Shortly before, he 
had erected a row of chambers called Stanhope’s Build- 
ings, the back whereof looked out upon the Close. The 
site of these Buildings is now covered by Nos. 6 to 9 
Gray’s Inn Square. 

The vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite was hard by 
the palace of Ahab, King of Samaria. The Panyerman’s 
Close was hard by Francis Bacon’s garden. Can one 
doubt that many a time, when he sauntered along the 
alleys and watched the progress of his young trees, he 
came to a stop at the fence and brooded there? The 
Close was an eyesore and a disgrace; cumbered with 
stables and “ certain base cottages and tenements,” and 
portioned out into little garden-plots let to poor people, 
**there to bleech their clothes, and for other like base 
uses.” But for Stanhope’s lease, the Panyerman’s Close 
could be thrown into the Walks and made a thing of 
beauty. How was that lease to be got rid of ? 

For reasons which I have given elsewhere,’ I am 
afraid that the Naboth of Gray’s Inn was despoiled of 
his property. In 1605 a bench-order was made, reciting 
in language so splendid and harmonious that there can 
be no doubt of its authorship, the acts and defaults 
whereby he had broken the conditions under which ‘he 
held the Close, and decreeing his expulsion therefrom. 
Jn due course the Society resumed possession and the 
land was added to the Walks. 

As we stood in Field Court on that perfect night in 
July, the moon was full enough to show every detail of 
the tiled roofs on our right-hand. The western side of 
Gray’s Inn Square abuts upon the gardens, just as 


1 “Gray’s Inn Gardens: New Glimpses of Francis Bacon.’ Home 
Counties Magazine, September 1912. 
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the buildings of Elizabeth’s time—Bacon’s house and 
the Coney Court chambers adjoining it—abutted upon 
Gray’s Inn Close, where the cows fed. Through the 
ironwork of the “great gates’? we could see the terrace 
steps glimmering at the far end of the avenue. There 
was not even a quiver in the trees above us; and 
through the still, warm air came the faint notes of a 
violin. 

“From Raymond Buildings, I think,” said Mr. Fair- 
field, when the music ceased. He had been listening so 
intently that his cigar had gone out. “So far as I can 
make out,’ he went on, “there used to be as good a 
view from that west side of the Gardensas there was 
from the terrace. I suppose that was why Bacon put his 
mount there.” 

“Tt certainly was open country on that side, but I 
don’t think there can have been anything like the view 
to Highgate and Hampstead. Perhaps Bacon put his 
summer-house on that side because it commanded both 
views.” 

“When was the western view lost ? ”’ 

“Tt was gone by 1700. It was gradually eaten away 
in the five-and-twenty years before that. The Inn 
fought hard to save it, but they failed. They seem to 
have thought they had some legal right to the view and 
the fresh air. So far as I can remember, matters got 
to such a pass that Barebone, the freeholder, hired soldiers 
to protect his workmen against the assaults of the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn. He dressed them like workmen ; 
and when the ‘Gentlemen’ next delivered an attack, 
there was bloodshed. Then the Lord Chief Justice 
intervened. That was Jeffreys. The records show that 
he came here about it, in 1685. He was to have arbi- 
trated between the parties, but he seems to have done 
nothing ; and while the Inn was waiting for his award, 
Barebone went on building furiously. That was in Red 
Lion Fields—they lay on the other side of Red Lion 
Street, I think. That isn’t far off; and a little later 
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Bedford Row was built. That’s only just beyond the 
Inn wall.” 

Mr. Fairfield heaved a sigh over the lost view; and 
for some time he gazed down the middle alley, the cigar, 
still unlighted, between his fingers. “I was thinking 
about Bacon,” he said presently, “and of the unveiling 
of that statue, nearly three hundred years after his 
death. Then one thought of his will—‘ For my name 
and memory: I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and 
to foreign nations and the next ages.’ There’s a wonderful 
humility in that ‘men’s charitable speeches,’ and it’s 
such a contrast to the ‘foreign nations and the next 
ages.’ You see the contrast ?”’ 

“Oh yes; I understand. And you were thinking 
that time had justified his confidence.” 

“‘T did think that ; and I wondered if he knew it now. 
I hoped he did ; and somehow or other, one drifted into 
fancying him here after that unveiling, holding a levee 
of his fellow-shades in honour of the event. With a 
moon like this one can fancy anything.” 

Mr. Fairfield said this apologetically and as if he had 
brought his confession to an end; but seeing that I did 
not laugh, he went a little further. 

“T thought of him standing at the top of those terrace 
steps yonder, the acknowledged master of his age ; and all 
his contemporaries, from the sovereign downward, pressing 
forward to do him honour. And then my head swam. 
That crowd was too much for me. The first person I 
thought of was Mrs. Turner, the poisoner, in her yellow 
ruff.” 

“And now we'll be moving,” he added, laughing, 
“or you'll think that this moon is too much for my 
head.” 

But though he spoke of moving, he stood fast, with 
his gaze bent skyward. 

““'They’re beautiful lines,’ he muttered, “‘ but I don’t 
agree with them.” 

** Agree with what 2?” 
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“Those lines of Sir Philip Sidney’s. They came into 
my head just now— 


‘With how sad steps O Moon! thou climb’st the skies, 
How silently, and with how wan a face !’” 


There’s nothing sad in a moon like this.” 

*““' You know he was a member of Gray’s Inn ? ” 

Mr. Fairfield stepped back a pace or two, and uttered 
a low whistle. 

“Td clean forgotten it,” he said, as if amazed at his 
own lapse. “I noted it when I read Douthwaite—I 
verily believe he refers to it twice—but from that moment 
to this, I’ve never associated Sidney with the Inn. 
Really, really, it seems impossible. Why, I’ve known 
him all my life: one read as a boy that story of the 
draught of water at Zutphen. And think what a romance 
his short life was! There’s a charm in his very name— 
a sort of fragrance. I can’t express what I mean, but 
it’s there all the same. And just now, when I was think- 
ing of the world that Bacon knew, I actually forgot 
Philip Sidney.” 

We did move on at last, but only for a few paces. 
“There ought to be a statue to Romilly here,” said my 
companion, pausing at the small triangular garden which 
adjoins the south-west corner of Field Court. ‘‘ There’s 
just room for it, and the shape of the lawn is most con- 
venient. He could be looking towards his old chambers.” 

When the present writer established himself in Gray’s 
Inn, the site of that lawn was covered by a very old 
house which extended from the Inn’s southern boundary 
to the garden railings, and formed the west side of Field 
Court. The passage to Gray’s Inn Place ran under it, 
through a tunnel. This house was known in those days 
as No. 1 Field Court, but its old name was Page’s Build- 
ings. When it suddenly gave way some eighteen years 
ago, it must have been the oldest dwelling-house in the 
Inn—a sixteenth-century erection, very likely. Hor- 
wood’s map of London shows that at the end of the 
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eighteenth century there was no passage-way from Gray’s 
Inn Place to the north side of the Inn. No doubt, 
the Winding Walk was opened when Raymond Buildings 
were erected. Two little houses used to fill up the north 
side of Gray’s Inn Place from the corner of the Walk 
to the back of Page’s Buildings. These houses, and part 
of the north side of the Buildings, are now replaced by 
the aggressive red and white structure which I have 
mentioned a few pages earlier. 

Two other small houses of the like character are still 
standing at the western corner of the Winding Walk. 
These are numbered 1 and 2 Gray’s Inn Place. Behind 
them is a pleasant scrap of turf, once part of the Gardens, 
but now cut off by the Walk. No. 2 has a classic portico, 
and at the back there is a balcony and veranda of rather 
curious ironwork. It was, I think, the two little houses 
adjoining Page’s Buildings, which John Cordy Jefferson 
referred to in his Book about Lawyers. 


Under the trees of Gray’s Inn Gardens may be seen 
two modest tenements, each of them comprising some six 
or eight rooms and a vestibule. At the present time they 
are occupied as offices by legal practitioners, and many a 
day has passed since womanly taste decorated their windows 
with flowers and muslin curtains; but a certain venerable 
gentleman, to whom the writer of this page is indebted for 
much information about the lawyers of the eighteenth 
century, can remember when each of those cottages was 
inhabited by a barrister, his young wife, and three or four 
lovely children.” 


We followed the Winding Walk—which, by-the-bye, 
does not wind at all, except at the very beginning— 
pausing for a moment at No. 5 Raymond Buildings—the 
last house but one at the south end—because it covers 
the site of Bacon’s summer-house. 

We turned back at the garden gate ; and after stand- 
ing for a while to admire the moonlight upon the terrace, 
we crossed over to the other side of the Walk, where the 
trees are. The recent clearing away of the railings 
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which used to enclose them has widened the roadway 
and considerably improved its appearance. The wall 
fringed by these trees marks the western boundary of 
the close where the cows were pastured ; and for all I 
know to the contrary, a good deal of the present brick 
and mortar is that which the Inn put up near the end 
of the sixteenth century, when the making of the Walks 
was determined upon. 

“This north side of the Hall was the front, I take it, 
in Bacon’s time,”’ said Mr. Fairfield, as soon as we had 
retraced our steps to Gray’s Inn Square. 

**T suppose it was.” 

‘** And we know that his chambers were at this corner, 
where No. 1 is?” 

“That is quite certain. His house was burnt down in 
1684, and this house was built on its site.” 

“* And you say that there was a row of buildings run- 
ning from east to west, a little higher up than No. 1?” 

“Tt didn’t run right across. There was a passage at 
each end into Coney Court. The buildings were parallel 
with the Hall and Chapel. No one knows exactly what 
they were like. They were built of stone, and there 
seems to have been one building of several storeys, called 
the Upper Gallery and fronting, I think, upon the north, 
and another building of one storey, called the Lower 
Gallery and fronting upon the south. They must have 
been back to back. There’s some sort of a picture of 
the south front in Morden and Lea’s map, but one can 
make nothing of it—it’s so small. That front ran across 
this quadrangle a few yards north of the gate-house 
opposite. Chapel Court must have been very long for 
its breadth.” 

““T can see it, more or less,”’ said Mr. Fairfield, with 
great decision. “ Rather a tank of a place, with the 
Hall—this Hall, only red-tiled—and the Chapel, on the 
right-hand; a nondescript row of chambers built of 
stone on the left ; Bacon’s house behind one—calimanco- 
work, we'll say ; casement windows of course ; and, at 
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least, four storeys high, we know—and the old gate-house 
over there: more calimanco, we'll suppose. Oh yes; I 
seem to get a glimpse of Chapel Court. With a moon like 
this it’s easy to see visions. And how quiet the place is, 
except when a tram goes by, over yonder! I wonder 
if Bacon had a back-entrance into the gardens, or whether 
he had to go round the corner to where the ‘ great gates ’ 
are now.” 

**He’d certainly have a back-door. Why shouldn’t 
he ? ” 

“Yes; I suppose he would: he must have been in 
and out of the gardens at all hours. By-the-bye, when 
was that shy little door at the end here—under No. 5— 
made ?”’ 

“That was made when the house was built—in 1681, 
I think it was. But there was a passage through the old 
house that was burnt down. That means it was there 
in Bacon’s time.” 

Mr. Fairfield whistled, and headed straight for No. 5. 
I had taken him into the Gardens through the little door 
a score of times, but now he must needs feast his eyes 
upon it without a moment’s delay. 

“Two hundred and thirty years since this was put 
up,” he said, when we stood at the foot of the staircase 
of No. 5, with the locked door facing us. ‘“‘ And there 
was an entrance here, nearly two hundred years before 
that. Now one comes to think of it, I suppose this was 
the only entrance to the Walks on the east side, before 
the Panyerman’s Close was taken in. Let me get my 
bearings! Yes; the fence between the Walks and the 
Close must have begun here—on the other side of the 
right-hand doorpost—and that fence ran up to the south 
face of the terrace. That’s right ; isn’t it ?”’ 

** About right, I think.” I answered somewhat ab- 
sently, for the memory of a July night of years gone by 
had just flashed upon my mind. All the world was 
young in those days; and with a friend upon my back 
I had run a race across the Square and up to the top of 
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No. 5. How well I remembered the awful tenacity of 
his knee-grip, and yet how impossible it seemed that I 
could have ever had the physical vigour to dash up that 
staircase, so burdened! Five-and-twenty years is a large 
slice out of a man’s life, but those stairs had been in 
position for more than nine times that period. They 
had seen nearly eight generations of men and women. 
A progenitor of my own had been up and down them 
thousands of times, a hundred and more years ago. 

My friend was busy with one of his scraps of paper 
while these reflections were passing through my mind ; 
but presently, the sound of a footstep outside made us 
both turn, and an instant later we were confronted by 
an old friend of mine, the Bencher to whose good offices 
we had owed our presence at the unveiling ceremony. 
As he came to a stop, not a little surprised to find me 
where I was at that hour, Mr. Fairfield recognised him. 
A member of the ruling body of an Inn of Court is no 
small person in that good man’s eyes, and the ceremony 
of his bow and of the other’s acknowledgment were a 
treat to witness. 

*“A good dinner, I hope,” said I, with much polite- 
ness when this lesson in deportment was finished. 

“No dinner at all: only talk. Were you going into 
the Gardens? I’m cutting through to Euston.” 

““No, we weren’t going in. My key doesn’t admit 
after daylight. But it’s where Mr. Fairfield would like 
to go.” 

In answer to this the door swung open, and a polite 
hand wafted the Pilgrim from Chicago over the threshold. 

** Well, this is a stroke of luck !”’ was his ejaculation, 
when we had parted with the Bencher at the lodge gate, 
and were making our way back to the terrace. “I’ve 
often looked out of your window at night and longed to 
be here.” 

“‘ Now tell me,” he said, as we reached the steps and 
stood to admire the dappled light and shade spread out 
before us—‘‘now tell me, of all the people who have 
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walked along this path, whose ghost would you most 
like to see ?”’ 

‘“‘ Bacon would be a rather tremendous companion for 
the likes of me,” I remarked, as I turned the question 
over in my mind. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I daresay he could have en- 
dured us. The writer of the Hssays took an interest in 
his fellow-men. I think he was ‘easy,’ as the phrase 
goes. And I’m sure he was kindly : his will shows that. 
Do you remember the legacies to his servants? Such 
a lot of them! And do you remember his anxiety that 
they should be paid ? He besought the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to reach forth his hand of grace to assist the 
performance of that part of the will. Yes; I don’t 
think one need be afraid of Bacon. But are you sure 
that he’s ever been just here ?”’ 

“Not a doubt of it. This path was here in his time. 
It was ‘the terrace-walk.? The lawn behind us wasn’t 
here; the garden wall was close to this walk. On the 
other side of the wall, there was a strip of meadow-land 
giving on the road—the King’s Way it was called in those 
days. Cattle and horses were pastured there. In 1670 
these were turned out, and gravel was digged for the use 
of the Society. There was gravel all about here; the 
land on the other side of the King’s Way was called the 
Gravel Pit Field. The Society seem to have got all 
their gravel by 1727, but it wasn’t until 1759 that they 
took in the strip of land. And I suppose they made the 
lawn. A little later they planted two rows of elms. I 
think I remember two or three of them. They’re all 
gone now, but you see there are two rows of planes.” 

“Dickens knew these gardens,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
turning towards Raymond Buildings. ‘I can see the 
windows of No. 1, over there. That was quite a new 
house when Ellis & Blackmore moved in from South 
Square. I think they must have been the first tenants 
of their part of it. Do you remember that Flora gave 
Clennam a broad hint to meet her here: she supposed he 
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never walked on the north-west side of Gray’s Inn Gardens 
at exactly four o’clock in the afternoon. That’s the very 
path under Raymond Buildings. Dickens must have 
had a mighty bad time with Ellis & Blackmore. The 
rancour which he bore against this Inn shows it. Do you 
remember he says that the turf, trees, and gravel of 
these Gardens wear a regal livery of black? Now, this 
can’t have been the case with the turf and trees. I 
wonder if the paths really were neglected.” 

“T think not,” said I. “‘ When people lived in this 
neighbourhood—well-to-do people, I mean—this place 
was a sort of park for them. I’ve come across several 
references to it in that character. It used to.be full of 
children and nurses—right down to the ’sixties, I fancy. 
I’ve no doubt Disraeli was often brought in, when he was 
a baby in that house over the way.” 

“ He’d come in a go-cart. But you haven’t answered 
my question. Whose ghost shall I summon up? If you 
won’t have Bacon, how about Pepys, or Addison, or 
Lamb ? I won’t suggest Dodd the actor, whom Lamb 
met here: I came across a reference to him in Boaden’s 
Infe of Mrs. Inchbald, that I didn’t like at all. He 
might corrupt your morals.” 

“Pepys is rather tempting, but I think I’d sooner 
have Jeffreys than any of your lot. The original of that 
portrait in the National Portrait Gallery can’t have been 
a bad man, and one would like to know if it really is 
his portrait.” 

“‘ But are you certain that he was ever here—on this 
path ?” 

** Quite certain. He came here in May 1688: he was 
Lord Chancellor then. He ‘ vouchsafed’ to come upon 
the terrace-walk, and take a view of the Gravel Pit Field. 
He was arbitrating between the Inn and one Skipworth 
who was building there—shutting out the view. Jefireys 
suggested a compromise—just the sort of compromise 
that a careless, overbearing man would suggest. It’s 
set out in the Pension Book. It seems to me impossible, 
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but I’m not sure I understand it. I doubt if either side 
tried to carry it out; and yet, I think it clipped the 
builder’s wings for a time. Building went on in the 
Gravel Pit Field, but so far as I can make out, there 
wasn’t a solid: row of houses on the other side of the 
King’s Way until George the Second’s reign.” 

Mr. Fairfield looked up and down the terrace-walk. 
“Tt’s a goodish path,” he said, “but Ill go bail that 
Jeffreys looked too big for it. Can’t you picture him 
swelling along like a turkey-cock ? It’s some satisfaction 
to remember that he was very near the end of his tether 
when he came here. That was, you say, in 1688; he was 
in the Tower before the end of the year. He died there 
a few months later.” 

Midnight had chimed before we left the Gardens. As 
a Bencher’s guests we were free of the place for as long 
as we liked, and I verily believe that Mr. Fairfield would 
have stayed there till dawn, if he could have prevailed 
upon me to bear him company. At the first stroke of 
twelve, however, I made a resolute move towards the 
little door, but even as my key turned in the lock, he 
pleaded for one more look at the catalpa. There was 
some excuse for this, as the tree had blossomed a day 
or two before. 

We passed round the angle of the Square, into the 
“Panyerman’s Close”? where the catalpa_ stands. 
“Young Bacon ”’ it is called in the Inn, to distinguish 
it from its parent tree which the great man is said to 
have planted, and which faces it from the other side 
of the middle alley. The old tree is vigorous still, but I 
doubt if it has flowered within living memory. 

A broad lawn covers most of the ground where Stan- 
hope’s base cottages and little garden-plots used to be. 
Here stands Young Bacon in his lusty prime, with no- 
thing near to diminish his majesty. He was a wonderful 
spectacle in the moonlight—a dense mass of foliage, fifty 
yards in circumference, all a-foam with white blossom. 


BACON’S LEVEE 


POSTSCRIPT 


BACON'S LEVEE 
Gray’s INN GARDENS, JUNE 27, 1912 


The trampled grass was a-glimmer with dew ; 
The Midsummer night was fair ; 

An aged man, and a weary, too, 
Was the image sculptured there : 

The moonlight slept on the Hall he knew, 
And flooded the lonely Square. 


The middle space for a rood, or less, 
Was chequered with light and shade ; 
And all alone, in his stately dress, 
The Chancellor stood displayed : 
But the moon shone down on a surging press 
In the Gardens that he made. 


With broidered gold upon breast and cuff, 
And lawn like a filmy veil, 

Gems a-glitter on silk and stuff, 
Rich as a peacock’s tail, 

Coif, and stomacher, sword, and ruff, 
Feather and farthingale ! 


A ghostly throng, with its mortal clay 
In holiday garb bedight, 

Whose noiseless feet in the alley-way 
Pressed on to the terrace height ; 

For there he stood on his gaudy-day, 
In the Walks of his delight ! 


An easy man, with a merry heart 
And a nimble wit in chime, 

The red blood quick in his every part, 
And warm as the Midsummer-time : 

No fancy shape of the sculptor’s art, 
But VERULAM in his prime ! 
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A moon-lit throng in its Tudor guise ! 
With all the folk of his kin, 

Statesmen, poets, Treasury spies, 
Suitors, haggard and thin, 

Courtly ladies with sparkling eyes, 
Sober ren of the Inn, 


Philip Sidney, their own gown-brother, 
She who was learn’d and fair, 

‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother’: 
Hand in hand were the pair : 

Old Ben Jonson and many another 
Nearing the Presence there, 


Hudson, back from the frozen main, 
Barons of high degree, 

Generous Essex—friends again !— 
Poisoners two or three, 

Rovers who shattered the power of Spain : 
Valiant sons of the sea : 


Stalwart figures with martial air, 
Peering sons of the quill : 

Scholarly writers, bowed and spare, 
‘Pens’ who had wrought his will : 
Hertfordshire bodies in country wear : 

Dolly, and Jack, and Jill. 


All that he knew of the mortal show, 
They flocked to him, great and small ; 

Some whom he loved in the long-ago, 
Others who compassed his fall : 

There was many a one whose crest was low, 
But the King was worst of all. 


The poor, vain thing was in abject mood ; 
He trod like a new-whipped cur ; 

But Gloriana was unsubdued : 
The crowd made way with a stir ; 

And the Queen swept on as a great queen should, 
And all knees bent to her. 
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With Drake and Raleigh to bear her train, 
She swam up the terrace stair, 

While Burghley followed with wand and chain ; 
And caps were flung in the air, 

As the Queen dipped low, in curtseys twain, 
To the Great Man smiling there. 
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RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 
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“Mr. Tearle is one of those cultured sociable writers, whom 
it is always a pleasure to be with. . . . He tells of ‘Rambles’ 
about Old London, Stratford-on-Avon, the Scott country and the 
Dickens country in company with Mr. Fairfield of Chicago. . . . 
Fairfield is delightful—a surprisingly winning outcome of Chicago’s 
‘tons of culture.’”— Zhe Times. 


‘** Moreover he has humour, this dry, elderly, suave American 
from Chicago, and it lights up Mr. Tearle’s narrative . . . this 
originally conceived, well written, and entirely readable book.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


“The great charm of the book is the fund of humour which 
enriches it.”— Standard. 


“ Altogether the idea of the book is good, and it is well carried 
out, and a reader, if he be of the right sort, will be greatly 
charmed with it.”— Spectator. 


“*Many books have been written recalling pilgrimages . . 
Christian Tearle has achieved the distinction of producing one 
of the worst. Had he been content to tread the old familiar 
ways, more or less modestly describing his impressions . . . the 
book might have been devoid of irritation. Mr. Tearle invents 
the machinery of a pert, self-satisfied London solicitor, and a 
client from Chicago.”—Puach. 


“We do not remember to have seen a book of this kind better 
done ... this book has achieved something that the many 
failed to achieve. . . . Fairfield and the lawyer are very delight- 
ful companions; we follow their excursions with real pleasure, 
and get profit from their conversation, which if it evidences 
much good scholarship, is never in the least didactic. . . . Fair- 
field is indeed a very living person, whom we regard with admira- 
tion and affection.” — Westminster Gazette. 
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. . the book brings back to us many half-forgotten and 
most interesting episodes in the lives of authors, and the spirit 
of literary sympathy without any literary priggishness pervades it 
throughout.” Dazly ews. 


“The most enjoyable book of the kind it has been our fortune 
to read. . . . It is as readable and entertaining as a novel.”— 
Dickensian. 


“It is refreshing in these days of rapid book-making to 
discover a work which pursues its object with sufficient leisure 
to enable its author to extract from the undertaking a joy which 
is inevitably reflected upon the reader.”——Daily Graphic. 


“A really fascinating work, crowded ... with a mass of 
historical and topographical information of the deepest interest 
to all who linger fondly over the spots associated with Shake- 
speare, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Scott, and Dickens. . . 
This eminently to be desired tome.”—Zuglishman, Calcutta. 


“A capital book... It will double and ‘treble any one’s 
pleasure in visiting the districts made famous by their former 
occupants.” —Book Lover, Melbourne, Australia. 


“ A very entertaining and unusual book.” —Zvening Standard. 


MR. FAIRFIELD’S COUNTRYMEN ON THE 
“RAMBLES” 


**One could not imagine a better book to take along with 
one on a visit to the island . . . exceedingly pleasant and pro- 
fitable.”— Zzmes, New York. 

‘Tt is a nearly unknown London that is revealed... . It is 
a very pleasant book.”— Sun, New York. 


“An interesting gentleman this visitor to London from 
Chicago. . . . Mr. Tearle is companionable. With all his wealth 
of information, he is never heavy, didactic.” —Zrzbune, New York. 


“‘ The Stratford chapters are specially entertaining.” —J/Vation, 
New York. 

‘‘Whoever loves the literature of England will glean entertain- 
ment and instruction from its pages.” —Zvening Post, Chicago. 


‘‘This unusual and delightful book.” — Zourist, New York. 
‘Unique in its method. . . . There is genuine humour.’— 
Evening Mail, New York. 


‘Many a Britisher is getting his sense of picturesque values 
deepened by the author’s disquisitions.”—Repudbiic, St. Louis. 
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THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S WARD 


“Tt tells a plain story in an interesting way and in irreproach- 
able English .. . experience will come to this promising new 
writer. . He has in the meantime sanity, style and humour, 
and therefore we shall hope to see more of his work at some 
future day."— Zhe Times. 


“One is almost ready to welcome the newcomer as a man 
who has struck upon a wholly virgin mine of wealth. Itisa 
charming story, . . . and if there is more than a reminder of 
Dickens . . . it is a reminder that carries with it no reproach of 
servile imitation, and the pupil may honestly lay claim to a touch 
of kinship with the beautiful spirit of the master.”——Dazly Maid. 


“It is a very pleasant, straightforward story, brightly and 
humorously told.”—Zruth. 


““We have nothing but a warm welcome to extend to Zhe 
Vice-Chancellors Ward... . It is seldom that a new writer 
makes so promising a commencement. . . . We counsel our 
readers not to miss Zhe Vice-Chancellors Ward.’—Literary 
World. 


“The author has a pleasing, easy style. . . . The characters, 
all admirable types, and furnishing strong contrasts, are skilfully 
handled.”—/veeman’s Journal. 


“There is nothing original in plot or character in the story, 
although a strong element of unconcealed goodness in all the 
persone would have made them very successful as villains. For 
it is a sad truth that only the hand of a master can make good 
people interesting.” — British Weekly. 


“His book is most diverting. He has a good fund of 
humour, and he contrives quite new situations.’—Christian 
World. 


‘“A clean, straightforward story, always wholesome and 
delightful . . . sympathetic insight is allied with humour.”— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


“Its tone is lively; its flavour is pure and pleasant. . It 
is also evenly entertaining. . . . Mary Dudley is the pleasantest 
girl in recent fiction.”— World. 


“We do not know Christian Tearle, but he (or she) has 
written one of the sweetest, purest books we have read for many 
a day. ... Many of the episodes are amusing; some are 
touching. The whole book is a delight. ”__Methodist Recorder. 
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OLD MR. LOVELACE 
A Sketch in Four Parts 


“This . . . sympathetic insight into the minds of poor 
women, this shy but original humour. . . . The book is very 
well written, and . . . Miss Kesteven and Miss Juxon . . . are 


as different from each other as they are from apple-faced, clean 
Granny Deane and rough Mrs. Doney, who in moments of joy, 
breaks impartially into a hymn, or into ‘The Old Dun Cow 
Caught Fire.’”— Zhe Times. 


“Old Mr. Lovelace is really a most delightful old gentleman, 
and one whom we should much like to know in real life. . . . We 
can heartily recommend this book. It is bright, healthy and 
natural.”—Dazly Mews. 


_ “A genial humour in which there is no sting and much 
kindliness. . . . A very pleasant and well-written book.”— 
Academy. 


“‘ Notable for quiet but true humour and unusual grasp of the 
actual minds and ways of actual men and women.”—Afafgid 
Review. 


“Here and there the author has a flash of humour, though 
not very often. .. . Occasionally, too, there are touches of 
pathos. We should like to be able to praise the book more 
cordially, on account of a certain. charm about some of the 
characters, but we are afraid that most people will find it chiefly 
valuable as a sleeping-draught.”— Vanity Fair. 


“Full of shrewd observation and touches of character. 
The persons live as do those of ‘Emma’ or ‘Cranford.’”— 
Globe. 

“Tt is remarkable that a man should write of women and 


children as Mr. Christian Tearle does. . . . Old Mr. Lovelace 
will not soon fade from the reader’s memory.” —Court Journal. 


“One of the pleasantest books we have read for many a 
day.” — Yorkshire Post. 


“There are several episodes of an admirable humour. 
Among these is Mr. Lovelace’s attempt to comply with a request 


for extemporary prayer .. . and the beautiful scene where he 
joins with his great-grandson in the hymn, ‘Remember, death 
may take you while you’re young !’”—Manchester Guardian. 


“Old Mr. Lovelace is a very pleasant man to meet.”— 
Saturday Review. 
“It is informed with a quiet and delicate humour which 
brings a smile unawares.” —T77vibune. 
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A LEGAL PRACTITIONER 
Being Certain of My Own Experiences 


“The same knowledge [as that shown in O/d Mr. Lovelace] 
and also the same natural attractive manner characterise these 
five stories.”—TZhe Times. 

“A Legal Practitioner consists of five stories told by a lawyer 
of Gray’s Inn. . . . They are all good, each in its own way. The 
tone of the series is wholesome throughout . . . a volume of 
much skilful writing.” —lVorthern Whig. 

‘* A wholly delightful book. . . . In the descriptive portions 

. . the author discloses wonderful powers of observation and 
portrayal. - When we come to the human side of his documents 
a like facility is displayed in a stronger light. . . . The volume 
will more than fulfil to the reader any promise he may deduce 
from our references.” — Sheffield Daily Independent. 

“A Legal Practitioner . . . consists of several short stories 
bearing traces of shrewd observation but somewhat old- 
fashioned.”— Church Family News. 

*“ All are good, but the first, ‘Tommy Murchison’s Heritage,’ 
is the best.”— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“They are all of a most readable description, the first—and 
in our opinion the best—story, ‘Tommy Murchison’s Heritage,’ 
being particularly well written, with just a sufficient touch of 
sentiment to attract and hold the attention.”—Dudlin Daily 
Express. 

“The author . . . would have done well to have printed his 
first story last, or better still, not to have printed it at all, for it 
is a very poor story indeed. . . . On the other hand ‘ The Rev. 
Patrick Angus’ is a really clever sketch of a whimsical and an 
amusing character. . .. It will be a sadder though a better 
world when men like the Rev. Patrick are no more.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“‘There are excellent character-studies and quaint turns of 
humour to be found in them. . . . ‘ Tommy Murchison’s Heritage’ 
and ‘The Rev, Patrick Angus’ are altogether delightful.”—Cork 
Constitution. 

“Mr. Tearle . . . is a master in atmospheres, and possesses 
unusual faculty for working with what art-canters call ‘an 
economy of means.’ ”— Western Maid. 


“Throughout indeed the author shows but scant. regard for 
the clergy. . . . There is a deal of bad taste shown—for example, 
in speaking plainly of ‘a comfortable-looking divine, the 
Reverend Thomas Binney.’ . . . The undeniable cleverness 
of the book would be enhanced were there less vulgarity and 
more reticence.” —Scottish Review. 
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HOLBORN HILL 
A Story of Nelson’s Day 


‘Tt is with the pleasantest anticipations that the reader is 
taken back to the Old London of Nelson’s day and introduced 
to old Dr. Brenchley sitting on Whit Sunday evening, 1803, in 
his quiet drawing-room in Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, reading 
a first edition of the Zzfe of Johnson which has been given to 
him by Boswell. These anticipations will not be disappointed. 
. . - It is pervaded by the spirit, and particularly the naval spirit, 
of the time.”—7%e Times. 


* Holborn fill is a novel which Londoners will delight in. 
. . . This is one of the books the true Londoner must prove his 
town-patriotism by reading for himself. ... There are some 
admirable characters—persons good, bad, and indifferent . . . 
sailormen, physicians, townsmen, and their ladies and children.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


“ A good story of London in the days of the Napoleonic 
War.” — Spectator. 


“The romance itself is charming and well written. The 
London of Nelson’s day is brought vividly before us with more 
than usual skill.” Academy. 


“Tt is remarkable that the author’s story should be so 
unromantic, not to say dull. Her pen is lacking in enthusiasm.” 
—Gilobe. 


“ A seriously interesting book. . . . Altogether Holborn Fill 
is a pleasant and an instructive work, and will be greatly relished 
by all who enjoy cheerful, decorous, and informative fiction.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 


“Tt is not often that one has the pleasure of coming across 
a book alike so able, so original, and so wholesome as Holborn 
Hill, . . . The characters of the story are drawn with genuine 
humour and insight.” —Janchester Courier. 


“The old time flavour is delightful.”—Vezw York Sun. 


“Charmingly told. . .. The men and women that appear 
in these pages are real flesh and blood.” —G/ode, Boston, Mass. 


“« Holborn Hillis that delightful treat, a well-written English 
novel, with scenes laid a century ago.” —ookseller, New York. 


“Well written, unusual, altogether a welcome change from 
the more commonplace novels of the moment.”—Lecord [erald, 


Chicago. 
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THE GARDENS OF GRAY’S INN AND 
. OTHER: VERSES 


Square Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


“Though we do not find Mr. Tearle exactly a poet, we can 
wander with him in Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, Southwark, and 
other fields of fancy or reality, enjoying his happy turn of verse, 
his well-stored mind, and his cheerful temper.” — Zhe Times. 


“Mr. Christian Tearle’s volume . . . will please readers of 
the most diverse taste. . . . The author has a distinct lyric gift 
. . . he is as it were laureate of the Inns of Court. . . . These 
London scenes will assuredly provide new flowers for London 
anthologists of the future.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


“London has been kind to Mr. Tearle. She has revealed to 
him something of her romance, her age-long witchery. The more 
or less commonplace names of our London streets and Inns 
. . . become instinct with beauty when woven into such verse as 
we find in ‘Poor Little Houses of Chancerie.’”—Dazly Graphic. 


“Five shillings is just rather too much to pay for Mr. Tearle’s 
book to begin with. Most of it is heavy, and, where it is not, it 
is ordinary. Distinction is lacking almost entirely. Such volumes, 
for which there is no earthly reason, flood the market and rob 
the real poet of his or her public by turning people away in 
weariness from the verse of to-day.” —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Christian Tearle has written charming fiction; Ze 
Gardens of Gray’s Inn is no less charming verse. . . . For 
the most part he is content to skirt only the borderland of 
poetry. But the beautiful tragic ‘An Old Cavalier’ would alone 
prove that this modesty is a matter of choice and not of necessity.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


“The lyrics and ballads of olden days contain many stanzas 
which we would willingly quote for our readers’ pleasure had we 
space.”—Academy. 


“ Mr. Tearle is a charming writer in verse as in prose. His 
poems are musical . . . happy in phrase and rich in pleasant 
fancy and allusion. ‘The future anthologists of the poetry of 
London and ballads of our history will have to borrow largely.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Fresh and bright are the flowers which blossom in Mr. 
Tearle’s Gardens of Gray’s Inn . . . and a hearty welcome may 
be extended to the slim volume.”—Manchester Courier. 
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